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Fuel crisis forces total marketing rethink 


by Peter Young 
THE Fuel crisis has caused 
same heavy rethinking among 
those responsible for selling 
the- small car to a public 
largely unprepared for it. 

The O-I3fl0cc market is 
highly price competitive, with 
leas-than *800 bracketing the 
tap 12 sellers. The only 
exception in this price bracket 
is the- low-priced and largely 
unavailable Lada at 961%. 

The typical ISOOcc car buyer 
today is parting with anything 
from 97000 to $8000 for what is 
usually no-frills transport. 
Thus marketeers must work in 
other directions to attract the 
attention of the would-be 
buyer. 

Ford is an old hand Bt this 
gam?. A long time ago it learnt 
thad motor racing (even In 
times of alleged fuel 
shortage) sells cars. 

It Is a lesson Ford has learnt 
thoroughly. It has helped the 
company to achieve market 
dominance in that capacity in 
New Zealand and Britain and 
Cackfe the European market 
head-on. 


Its factory prepared cars (or 
“works” cars, as they are 
known) have won every major 
rally worth winning and a huge 
promotional machine has 
matched racetrack and rally 
wins to salesroom success. 

A convincing demonstration 
o! this was given recently in 
the Motogard Rally, this 
year's round of the World 
Rally Championship of Makes 
and a full International which 
attracted five overseas 
entries. 

The event itself is now done 
and gone. But the marketing 
plans worked out and 
Implemented by the main 
protagonists are worth a 
closer look. 

Ford started as top dog with 
two brand-new ■'works" 
Escorts in the hands of Finns 
Hannu Mikkola and Ari 
Vatanen. These two top-class 
entries were backed up by a 
gaggle of local drivers in 
similar, older cars. 

They could rely on sheer 
force of numbers to Bee them 
in the winner’s circle. 

General Motors, unofficially 


at least, has learnt the lesson 
that rallying sells cars in 
Britain and decided to apply it 
here with a dealer-backed 
team. 

A brand-new "works” 
Vauxhali Chevette and top 
Finnish driver Penttl 
Alrikkala were provided for 
the attempted giant-killing act 
against Ford. Bui things went 
wrong from the start. 

Datsun, on the other hand, 
mounted a lower-pitched 
effort. Two cars were sent for 
Datsun Europe team which 
runs the Japanese company's 
rallying effort in Britain and 
Europe. 

Its cars were competing in 
the less highly-modified Group 
Two and thus bore a much 
closer resemblance to the road 
car on which the rally cars are 
based. It Is a model not yet 
sold in New Zealand so 
Datsun'a rallying effort was 
very much pitched to gain 
rally championship points and 
wave the flag for the local 
assembler. 

As the rally approached, 
General Motors launched its 


Chevette Enduro model, u 
tartcd-up version of the 
standard car, incorporating 
lessons learnt from n 
marathon record-breaking 
drive at the Manfield race 
circuit last year. 

The highly modified rally 
car was introduced to the 
press at the same time and nil 
present were deeply 
impressed with the car, driver 
and thinking behind the move. 

The GM participation wns 
more than welcome in a sport 
that both internationally and 
locally has for loo long been 
dominated by Ford. 

Datsun chose to emphasise 
the benefits of testing carB In 
as near to production form as 
possible for such a major 
event. 

As the rally began, the 
protagonists were positioned 
dearly. Ford had the high 
ground. General Motors 
dealers were staking their all 
on just one car and Datsun was 
waiting in the wings to pounce 
should any misfortune befall 
the 'supercars'. 

It is history now that Ford 


won the battle, hut only just as 
ils top cars were dogged with 
mechanical problems. 

(icnernl Motors gambled hig 
mul lost heavily when n minor 
electrical connection came 
adrift in a freezing Tnupo 
forest and the enr wns 
sidelined while running third. 

It could lie said that the deck 
wns stacked against GM from 
the start — parts and lyres 
failed to arrive and a badly 
flooded special stage meant 
the loss of several minutes at a 
crucial point 

Datsun, on the other hand, 
was placed second and sixth, 
only (o he lotnlly excluded 
from the event when a 
com muni cat Inns gap between 
Japan nud New Zenlnnd 
prevented rally officials from 
checking the cars. 

11 is an open secret that bolh 
GM and Dntsun's advertising 
agencies had the appropriate 
material prepared for 
publication in the event of 
their vehicles winning. 

It wasn’t needed, as fate 
would have it, but what is 
puzzling is the absence of 
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Easing into the plush furnishing of Datsun s latest 260C Custom 
Deluxe, ts age sliding behind the desk in the chief executive’s suite. 

Or checking into the Penthouse at the Hilton. Everything is there, 
everything is just right, everything saysyou are a Very Important Person. 

Thu ts the %md of car you ’ll sit in for a while, before starting, 
just to savour the comfort and the appointments. The kind of car . 
youU takethelong way home in,just to experience theride. Ifyou ' 
understand this kmd of feeling, you don't need a list of luxury filatures 
to wm you over. Simply try die push-button power windows: the 
poutr-misted variable-ratio steering; the remote electric boot and 

C ,T and ^P^PdUted trading lights. Then 

take the 260C Custom Deluxe for a couple of luxury laps. 

.. By the time you complete your test-drive, you ’ll know you’ve ' 
a ^nyed.In an automobile that makes getting there that much more ■ 
enjoyable. tebuntfOC Custom DekxeToM :. 


N0600Y DEMANDS MORE FROM A PAtSUH THAN DATSUN' 
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and fourth, with 
local Chevette 
some kudos for Ok (W 
fifth place. 

But there has fcta u 
direct ndverthlnaerto, 
the Ford success 
n case of cold fed ora J 
reaction to raDyino? "i 
Whatever, mota'I 
contribution to t| 
consumption Is mlifafcS 
than a quarter of i t«Jl 
total leiiure-t|3 
consumption) at x>J 
officials are atpalssn? 
oul to a largely smta 
public. 

So I he status quo pei 
with Ford in dominate. | 
the General Motors'dbti 
go on with a top hoi b 
piloting the Chevette hi 
major New Zealand k 
T he boldness of ffiun 
welcome in a marts k? 
accustomed to tot 
marketing and must? 
dividends for thetas 
dealers long term. 

Datsun got a retin u 
investment In the tarn 
initial publicity (ib tr 
weren't tossed out iri.' 
day after the event fistf 
but blew a potential H[l 
towards the r 
championship ml i 
estimated 960,000 In corys 
hero. 

Other assemblers hii 
involved at all, pniMi 
I heir chagrin whci^f 
the media spacedevTiteict 
contestants and their 
As one old rillyt 
1 observed, rimnjoj * 
international event 
adjunct to the Ms»; 
scenes naarMInf 

implemented by tV 
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POLITICAL decisions made 
over the next few weeks will 
determine, for at least tho next 
20 years, the shape of New 
Zealand’s economic, en¬ 
vironmental and social future. 

After allowing it to geslate 
for several yoars, the 
Government is about to hatch 
New Zealand's essential 
energy policy. The question on 
everyone's Ups, of course is: 
"Will they lay another egg?" 

Faced finally with the need 
to make some choices about 
future unergy needs and 
sources, the politicians are 
responding. But a politician's 
hesitation to make a decision is 
sometimes less annoying than 
having to live with the 
decisions they eventually 
make. 

As James F. Duncan, 
ohairmtin of the Commission 
for the Future, noted when 
commenting on the future use 
+~Qi New Zealand's natural gas 
reserves: "The way we 
respond to choices of this kind 
will determine what New 
Zealand will be like in the 
future." 

This special Issue of 
National Business Review has 
been devoted to discussing 
New Zealand's energy future 
because this newspaper 
believes it to be the single most 
important topic presently 
confronting the country. 

We do not pretend to, nor are 
we competent to, offer 
solutions. National Business 
Review simply provides some 
of the background information 
that may help readers to 
evaluate the quality of the 
decisions made in the near 
future. 

As a newspaper, we are 
apprehensive about the 
decisions likely to be made, 
simply because New Zealand 
does not have a particularly 
good track record In the field 
of political decision-making. 

This time a further 
dimension has been added to 
the process. For the first time 
• In many years an element of 
political Ideology has crept 
into the story, and this may 
well influence Ihoway thlngsgo. 

Volers therefore will be 
made to marry up their In¬ 
clinations with their attitudes 
, toward socialism, private 
'■ 6nl«prise and nationalism. 
.• The energy issue fa a 
complex one. The complexity 


relates not only to the 
technicalities of processes, 
return on investment and so 
on, but also to the complexities 
of [he world marketplace in an 
energy and energy derivative 
sense. 

Overlaying all this is the 
other most crucial Issue facing 
this country, the parlous state 
of the national economy. 

It is out of this conflict 
between which way New 
Zealand might best re-emerge 
from its economic mess that 
the conflict between economic 
ideologies has developed 
sending factions within the 
present Government Into 
possible opposing corners 
about how best to exploit 
natural energy resources. 

The need to chart a sensible 
economic future for New 
Zealand Is vitally important, 
and within that, energy and Its 
development Is a central Issue. 
Historical relationships are 
relevant to the extent they 
may provide a useful measure 
of the ways things happen, 
but more important is the 
politicians’ ability to gauge 
what might be essential to a 
healthy economy In future. 

New Zealand faces the need 
to make decisions over the best 
utilisation of all natural energy 
resources. This means both 
maximisation of Income 
saving or maximisation of 
potential for earning from 
those resources. 

But because energy has also 
become a political tool, it can 
also mean looking at the need 
to protect the country against 
future developments in¬ 
ternationally over which this 
country will have no direct 
control. 

Professor Duncan referred 
to it as New Zealand’s need to 
adopt the principles of the 
maintenance of flexibility and 
sustainability. "Diversity and 
flexibility Is our best protec¬ 
tion for the future," he says. 
But "sustainability is the only 
way to ensure that New 
Zealand is viable in the long 
term". 

One measure of the decision¬ 
making performance of the 
politicians might, therefore, be 
the extent to which they make 
decisions which contravene 
these two very sound prin¬ 
ciples. 

New Zealand, say the ex¬ 
perts, is energy rich. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS REVIEW'S staff of fall-time and 
contributing writers researched, and wrote this special 
energy issue. 

They included Reg Birch Held, Colin James, Johq Draper, 
Belinda Gillespie, Brent Walsh, Mary Vamham, Peter Isaac, 
Helen Pickford, National Business Review's economic, 
Christchurch and Invercargill correspondent!, ' and a 
specialist energy writer. 

Warren Berryman and Barbara Tetley assisted with 
research. 

Edited by Bob Edlln. 

Your regular National Business Review begins on page 26. 
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If that is the case then 
another measure of per¬ 
formance might bo tho degree 
to which the decisions made 
squander that wealth, or give 
it uway at less thnn a good 
market price. 

One of the dansers facing 
(his country in the present 
decision-making flurry, is the 
fact that New Zealand has not 
yet clearly defined its goal for 
(he future. 

The opt Ions of economic 
growth versus, say, economic 
self-containment, or even high 
environmental preservation, 
have not been spelled out. And 
these options are fundamental 
to future energy policies. 

But it does seem naive to 
think that New Zealand can 
isolate itself from the rest of 
the world and survive. To that 
extent our development must 
fit in with what is likely to 
happen internationally. 

Further, this country has not 
spelled out what It means by a 
higher standard of living for 
the individual. Again, this 
should be taken into account. 

But for the purposes of this 
special issue, National 
Business Review’s writers 
have worked on the assump¬ 
tion that energy resources will 
be exploited for expanded 
economic growth. Options like 
leaving natural gas in the 
ground, coal in the mines, 
water not converted to elec¬ 
tricity, have been largely 
Ignored. 

As a second level approach, 
an attempt has been made to 
measure Influences of political 
currents that are running both 
within the elected political 
structure, within the public 
service and within private 
industry, and then between all 
these groups. 

Traditionally, New Zealand 
has been greatly influenced by 
lobby groups and this par¬ 
ticular issue is no different. 
Therefore, a further measure 
of the standard of decision 
made might be an assessment 
of the extent to which the 
politicians appear to have bent 
to the wishes of the lobbies that 
have been operating over 
recent months. 

Despite the complexities of 
the oil issue, New Zealand 
desperately needs the benefit 
of some good polipy decisions. 

It Is Impossible to divorce 
the politics from tho decision- 
making, but in this instance 
the 8d hoc way in which the 
New Zealand political system 
works is not good enough. 

The considerations Involved 
in choosing the energy options 
are to some extent different to 
those governing other major 
economic developments. It is 
not a simple case of private, 
enterprise versus slate 
ownership. 

While New Zealand. has 
created a rigidly structured 


economy that is not weu 
geared to the encouragement 
of private incentive and en¬ 
terprise, that docs not mean 
(hat a blank chequo should be 
given to the multi-national oil 
companies to develop and 
exploit the country’s natural 
cneigy reserves. The multi¬ 
nationals arc so large that they 
arc stales within slates. 

On the other hand, none of 
this is to suggest that the oil 
companies do not have 
something to contribute in the 
development of the natural gas 
field in particular. For in¬ 
stance, they have both capital 
and expertise. 

Hopefully, (his issue of 
National Business Review will 
assist readers studying the 
energy debate to better follow 
its course and perhaps un¬ 
derstand why the decisions 
turn out the way they do when 
they do. 
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Depressed economy the price wepayf^Natural 

- position weakened by the b nrr ,, of ..... M J ^ 
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NEW Zealand's dependence on 
Imported oil has aggravated 
economic conditions in the 
1870s. The formation of OPEC 
and the subsequent oil price 
rise in 1973 helped turn a 
balance-of-payments surplus 
of more than $ioo million in 
December 1973 Into a deficit of 
more than $1350 million by 
June 197a. (he larges! deficit 
ever recorded. 

And over the next year and a 
half, oil prices again will have 
a significant influence on 
economic activity. If the 
producer nations continue to 
put up their prices at the 
{resent rate, our dependence 
on imported oil will become as 
Important a factor shaping 


economic conditions as 
Government spending, wages 
and salary increases, fluc¬ 
tuating agricultural markets 
and other export conditions. 

When overseas oil producers 
burp up their prices slightly, 
the Now Zealand economy 
suffers minor convulsions six 
months Inter. 

Domestic inflation in¬ 
creases, and the foreign ex* 
change situation weakens. But 
even more unsettling Is the 
impact of oil prices on the 
overseas deficit. 

After large Increases in oil 
prices in 1974, the OPEC 
nations kept prices relatively 
stable until December 197B 
when they saw their world 


position weakened by the 
falling US dollar and world 
Inflation. After a meeting of 
the OPEC nations, it was 
decided to raise (he price or oil 
from $US 12.70 a barrel a( 
December 31, 1978 to $USl4.55 
by October 1 , 1979. 

But by March this year, uil 
price rises had not risen 
rapidly enough to restore 
OPEC oil price purchasing 
power to what it had been after 
1973. The exclusive use of the 
US dollar as the currency of 
petroleum payment remit¬ 
tance and world inflation 
meant that the oil-producing 
nations were getting less and 
less in world goods and ser¬ 
vices in exchange for each 


barrel of crude oil sold. 

So the impatient [multicing 
nations began to pm up their 
prices faster than planned last 
December. 

Already, the "murker" price 
is around $ US III n barrel and 
can be higher depending on 
where the barrel as purchased. 
Many oil producing countries 
elimgo premiums above rlio 
"ninikcr” price amt prices mi 
the "spot market" are higher 
still. 

These oil price rises con¬ 
tribute to New Zealand's in¬ 
flation rate. The actual cost of 
private transport eventual]v 
nses, once any surpluses in the 
Motor Spirits Pool Account (a 
memorandum account ad- 
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Weill I|.l|]y he (Kissed on to (}j" 
consumer j„ higher prices 
Hill priii's will also rise 
iMv.mse i.f Government . M ,licv 
,n '«« energy pnees l„ 
pnee of erude When the crude 
I*" '' M. lines the cost 
of elei-tricily and the e.«t uf 
natural gas and sn on. 

New Zealand's foreign ex¬ 
change jjnsilinn is weakened 
with oj] price increases 
because ot the necessity of 
paying fur ml in IIS dollars. 



t But to nav in IK . THE term "aiergy crisis" is 

rusts for New Zealand h ^^uncomfortably familiar to a 
'its and dollars A<nu :! l0S; '-'l ar B e percentage of New 
sinned;, lr, :v ««■ up, Nlli^^iZcalanders and os the search 

■uii 11 in U , VI ] l,|, ‘ 1 His will that manv J to accelerates for methods of 
.‘.. l | US ! 1 r:u,s P'»rti»g And recpni^ insulating this country against 

hnv c h«.F,rl pnce h spiralling oil prices, attention 
simply bussed sharply on 

vnlnniiL , e tit the production of natural gas. 
dollar «,i? lheNe »^ Three distinct reservoirs 
While ii 1 *** containing gas and condensate 
«ith in commercial quantities have 

, ™ lati on and ffl3i been found. They are the 
i, s ', he Wor, i protloj familiar Kapuni, Maui A and 
Ranging crude oil ^ Maui B fields. 

e effect on the b^., A fourth — Toko l — may 
payments. A deteri&h join this list. Drilling there is 
lilt* balance of pu-, expected to reach completion 
situation has hbhriaip within the month. 

Winugh (o throw fe; Kapuni has been recognised 
Zealand econoraj -as n significant gas-bearing 
recession. field since 1959, but the 

Imports of naeg|. estimated reserves in this and 
totalled $486 million lyl Uw other fields are still a 
year. ‘ matter of controversy. 

Estimates pul the k t . The much publicised "Goals 
1979 figure at $809 1,0,1 Guidelines" does contain 

Already price incraa estimates. Bui tlicso appear 
July and August feiti. conservative when i-heeked 
approximately Sioo oRainsl llmsi* in oil nunpany 
to the value of NwZa. P li,llw,,i,, " s 
mineral fuel Import in This ‘'‘'‘t 1 ' 1 - l» , rhsips. he 

year 1980. explained by the eagerness uf 

Ac »h- i tlv nil eiiin pailies to promote 
desirability of higher, 
morc I 1 '" HI able offtakes anil a 
jijj® truecsliinateof tin* reserves is 

$300 million to the bib ljke jy 10 fan between the two. 

It is Gear, however, that hy 
fw the largest quantities of 
wet gas are contained in the 
Maui fields. 40 kilometres off 
the Taranaki coast. 

The "Muill While I'liper". 
published in 1073. assessed the 
nvovi'inhle reserves uf wet 
gas at 3325 x 109 standard 
cubiefeet. This was updated in 
a 1975 Shell. HP and Todd 
publication to become x 
UM s.c. ft and in February of 
Ibis year "Energy 
InlrniutiiiiKiI" put the value uf 
(he .Maui field nt JNZ'wiin 
ot a reimrtcd 
inerease in 


gas — the energy-crisis insulator? 


payments deficit byte: 
year. 

A colder than usual Sr 
winter could haws 
repercussions for 1 
Zealand. The greater. 
wide demand is li 
gasoline but for Uutputi 
crude barrel refinedirfl: 
heating and goods tre?' 
world demand intfc 
significantly, pries cod: 
even fasler. 

The increasing prire-f- 
will also be a mijr r* |||C „ li1H1 

hcliinct a million u-enu: 

Zealand's terms a fo- p,. r 


position lalar^. 1 *'- P- rcHwws. 
terms of Whichever estimates one 

<purler 1979i akes. Mnui Is more thnn just n 
in five years. biHOPc-E 1 drop in tin* ocean. 

rises are likely to .\i ivj :o \ inj>tt ihc field is 

m ill his positive ch .>:.--1 <■ |« r cui of ihai of 

Wlion the OPEC price* Bnui-i - <ur ..i rl..- hin'i-.d 

— liquefied natural gas ex¬ 

porters. 

A.similar range ot estimates 
exist fur tlie Kapuni reservoir 
which is situated in (lie 

Taranaki Basin, but those 
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rise in Ihe OPEC 
directly affects the p# 
either Imports 
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. . acknowledged hy the 

Tlie list of Items consortium of owners are 660 x 
once cheap P*'™ 1 109 s.c. ft of wet gas and 259 

products is extensive-^, pcEajouIcs or condensate. 

Further, as T ako 1. which is also in the 

partners hove W TarnnBki Basin, is expected to 
increased coal o\»i be of a similar size and a re¬ 
fuel, they will P 8 ® 50 ^ evaluation of reserves will 
their extra costslas^ take place when the drilling 
nrinAa fn the NW i®'. reaches the hvdmnHrhnn 


prices to 
importer. 

New Zealand’s 
with crude oil Is 
love-hate relation!® 
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rea chcs the hydrocarbon 
bearing sands. 

New Zealand therefore has 
potential reserves of 8000 x 100 
a -C. ft of wot gas from which 
economy loves tb* 1 *Jj!: 7500 petajoules of condensate 
imported oil ant * owr 241 petajoules of 

withstand the lncre*®*^ liquefied petroleum gas can be 
" extracted. 

The term “wet gas” refers 
nnawnr iir, lU , the hydrocarbons as they 

Abilflteralmeal#ft e5cist the reservoir, 
could be airang® in the Maui fields, the "wet 
producer gas" is present as a highly 

example, SaudiJ^^tf.. com pressed gas within the 
taken an spaces of very porous sand 

dairy products supfv , >■ layers. The sand layers are 
in return for i O“- m! j(it^ l J'BPped beneath a dome- 

•— shaped formation of 
i Impermeable shale through 
;which production wells are 
^drilled. 


Of course, _ 
informing suj a 
as the oil P^jJjJSvP 
tend to be pollU^J' -j, 
Early this y^' ^ ! 
protest 

caused beadach*. 
Zealand since abowpSi 
of our oil supply 


;j. Hie "wet gas” is principally 
v mode up of three hydrocarbon 
^components. As it reaches the 
[rflrell-head, a drop In pressure 
:':Snd temperature condenses 
country. : *bc first component, 

If our indlgef 0 " g^iiCondensate, which is the 
riflveloped at TJi®',oeaviest fraction. 
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were developed 
time, the 

less suscapUWe^^ 
of the oil. rnotomp* 
With how'rtSp 

resources and jbg 

agreement. | 

could pick and Cf Lj^ 


heaviest fraction. 

1^ ‘The condensate is also the 
j'lhost valuable fraction as It 
ijtan be refined directly Into 
[jgstroloura gas, gasolene, 
rterosene, fuel and lubricating 
and waxes. 

mln Us the condensate is 
Iflped ashore where It is 


possible to extract a middle 
fraction, liquefied petroleum 
gas, consisting of propane and 
butane in the gas treatment 
process. 

LPG is being removed from 
Kapuni gas but. until recently, 
was seen ns of little value to 
New Zealand. 

Now the Natural Cias 
Corporation has installed 
equipment to recomprcss LPG 
so that it can be marketed ns a 
motor fuel and for use by 
domestic and commercial 
consumers. 

The Kapuni treatment plant 
was designed to separate out 
20,000 tonnes of LPG a year. 
Should LPG be extracted from 
Maui gas, up to 20 times this 
amount would become 
available. 

Even though demand for (his 
petroleum product Is rising 
ruplilly in New Zealand, the 
i'npi(a) involved in extending 
tlie separating and storage 
liieililiesmiiy limit the growth 
nt l.l'G |>rodiii'iiiin. 

After the run dense (e a ml 
LPG have turn removed, a 
third frai-linii - dry gas - 
remains. 

Dry gas is methane and 
etlinuc. And in per rent of the 
energy in the Maui field is 
stored in this fiirin. 

Wlit'ii Maul was developed, 
it was therefore necessary to 
ensure a dry gns market. t July 
through high offtakes of gas 
could tlie drvelnpnmil id (he 
field be justified nt nil and 
utilisation studies showed flint 
electricity generation 
provided tlie only large, 
economic outlet. 

It was realised that tlie 
generation of clc'tricily hy 
gas was mily an per .-mt 
efficient, hut the inefficiuii-y 
,d least ensured large ufitnk**'.. 

What wasn’t realised was 
Dial the 3U00 megawatts of 
electricity it would produce 
would not he needed. 

New Zealand now ho* 
surplus gencralim; capacity in 
tiichyilrii^tatMins already built 
and under construction. Tills 
has left the Government the 
choice of spilling water to 
ensure the use of a non- 
renewable resource nr of 
finding an alternative method 
of disposal for the dry gas. 

There appear Lo be four 
possible options which can bo 
adopted separately or in some 
combination. 

• To flare the dry gas. This 
would require no capital 
investment, but it would allow 
the more valuable fractions of 
condensate and LPG to be 
recovered. 

This is an option of zero 
efficiency in terms of dry gas 
use, but it would go some way 
towards meeting the goal of 
cutting back oil Imports. At 
present the Maui gas that is 
not being used for electricity 
generation -is being flared. 
Flaring may continue in order 
to level out the fluctuations in 
gas demand. 

• To export the gaB in some 
form. The $NZ2 billion Shell 
Liquefied Natural Gas plant 
woidd do just dial; liquefying 
the gas to become 600 times 
more concentrated so that it 
can he shipped economically 
In cryogenic tankers. This 
process is about 80 per cent 
efficient and would aim at 
financing our oil imports with 
earnings from a product that Is 
expected to riBe In price with 
oil. . 

• To use the gas within New 
Zealand. Several proposals 
have been put before the 
Government by oil and - 
chemical companies. BP’s 
■'methanol' and petro-chemlcal 
plant is one such proposal, • 
Methanol Is a product that 
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marketed in New Zealand. Its 
proposal however, does not 
aim solely at the New Zealand 
market; 5»i per cent of the 
methanol production is 
planned for export. 

Methanol production has an 
efficiency of bo per cent. This 
is higher than if gas was used 
in electricity generation or 
reticulated directly to the 
consumer. The conversion of 
gas Into synthetic fuels has an 
efficiency between methanol 
production and direct use and 
has become a popular option. 

Two synthetic fuel processes 
exist. Mobil and Fischer- 
Tropsch, which convert the 
gas into varying quantities of 
LPG, petrol, diesel and 
heavier hydrocarbons. In the 
conversion of gas to n syn¬ 
thetic fuel, a clean-burning 
fuel is altered to nne that mny 
require a lead additive and 
leave car I win deposits on Ihe 
motor. 

I'oRiprcssrd natural gus 
may present a liellm - motor 
fiii'l Hjitinii'. Iml re purls have 
shown Huh the cuiisiiincrs 
conversion costs are balanced 


liy the fuel savings only when 
relatively high distances arc 
covered. 

• The fourth option — 
involving a large degree of 
uncertainty, — is reinjection. 
The "wet gas” would lx* 
removed, stripped of the 
condensate and LPG and the 
remaining dry gns would be 
reinjected back into the 
reservoir for later use. The 
Main A platform docs not have 
reinjection facilities, hut they 
may be constructed on Maui B. 

There is another option — 
closure of the field for two or 
three years. This Is mooted by 
some as n way of slowing the 
blind rush towards committing 
our major gas reserves in an 
effort to prove the field 
economic. 

Which ever option is chosen, 
the decision will nffct-l Now 
Zealand's growlh In tlie short¬ 
term mill is therefore a 
decision in which the [woplc of 
New Zealand shmilil he 
involved. 

It may also he liinc in 
consider what happens when 
l«>lh the gas and oil run out. 


Jaylbe! Nichimo use Covpaks for packaging 
efficiency in storage, labour and handling'costs. 


"At Jaybel Nichimo, we are 
now using Covpaks for the 
storage, packaging and 
transportation of frozen blocks 
of squid. Since changing to the 
Covpak system we havo 
experienced numerous 
advantages. 

Gulk packing saves handling 
costs 

"The ability to bulk pack 
our frozen squid means a great 
saving in handling costs. Once 
they are packed, the Covpaks 
can be simply transported 
directly into our cold stores 
because their pallet-base design 
allows quick, easy forkhoist 
handling. 

"For the same reason, 
reductions in handling time are 
achieved at the point of 
shipping our product around 
New Zealand in refrigerated 
road transporters. 

Other coBt-saving 
advantages 

"We’ve also found that 
Covpaks stack well and, being 
re-usable, they reduce our 
packaging costs. Stock 
recording Is made easy for us, 
too. After the frozen squid is 
packed into a Covpak, 
information is readily accessible 
because the grade, weight and 
number of packs is clearly 
labelled on the bln Itself. 

"With rapid rises In the cost 
of production, storage and 
transportation, the Covpak bulk 
bln system has been a vary 
welcome addition to our 
operation." 
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Mr. Parkinson, Jabel Nichimo Ltd, (left) and Mr. Townsend, Product 
Development Manager, Hygrade Packaging Company. 


And here’s how 
Covpak can help you. 


Covpak is a hew concept In 
bulk packaging and materials 
handling. A compact patented 
system that combines a heavy-duty 
twin-wall corrugated case that 
interlocks with a pallet-base, 
eliminating the need for any 
additional fixing or sealing of the 
bottom flaps. Prior to assembly, the 
corrugated case packs flat and the 
pallets Intern pat to save valuable 
storage space.. 

When required, Covpak Is easy 
enough for one' person to. assemble 
In momaqi8. Once loaded: a Covpak 
simply requires strapping to secure 
It and Its.unit construction and 
strong double walls help eliminate 
pilfering. / • 

Covpak Is available In two sizes . 
to fil either refrigerated or general 
cargp containers, making .maximum . 
use of the valuabte conteihar space. 


Being palletised means they oan 
also be loaded and unfoaded In less 
time. The standardised sizing also 
makes Covpak suitable for rail 
travel and normal truck decks. 

Many companies are 
discovering other profitable 
advantages In the Covpak system, 
such as qualifying for the.lower unit 
loading’rate from shippers.-And y 
overseas, similar bulk bins have 
revolutionized the!whole packaging . 
concept of both large and small 
Operations.: 

■ IFor further Information, boniaol '• 
your local Hygradb Sales Office or • 
the Marketing Manager, AhI Paper ? 
Products Group, Private Bag; 
Auckland.: •'•••.•! 


A ; unit of AHi ;pap« Prbdueiqi Qrouj) ' 


- a new pack poncept from the Creative Packaging Paopte;; 
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A la carte or super-fast 


When you're doing business, or taking a break, 
you need food that comes slow and luxurious... 

...or fast and tasty. So we cater for both: 

Our Meridian Room will take you gently through 
a leisurely a la carte client dinner 
your guests will remember for years. Or you can grab 
a snack on the run from our Cobb & Co. restaurant, 
either way, you'll be getting what you want. 
Because we understand the pace 
Auckland demands of its visitors. 

And our guests. 


Rising freight costs blow to manufacturers 


The South Pacific Hotel 

corner Queen & Custom Streets Auckland. Phone ^ 92 ! 


PERHAPS no term in common 
usage is more misleading than 
“energy crisis". New Zealand 
has an energy abundance. 
Water slops over giant hydro 
electric dams, ana sheets of 
flame burn in the air as natural 
gas is Hared off at Oaonui In 
order to make condensate. 

The energy crisis — really, 
more of a potential crisis — is 
restricted to one particular 
sector of industry. Namely, 
transport. 

The immediate shortage is in 
transport fuels. 

It is true that in the short 
term, the supply problem will 
deepen. Yet in the medium 
term and in the long term the 
outlook is surprisingly bright — 
as recent reports from the 
Commission from the Future 
have Indicated. 

The energy problem affects 
oily manufacturing, as far aa 
transport fuels are concerned. 

But there must be no mistake 
about it. Even in the transport 
energy side, the effects on 
manufacturers arc con- 
si demblc. 

Immediately following (he 
Iranian revolution the Con¬ 
ference Lines tacked on u fuel 
surcharge. More worrying still 
was tiie indication of a gradual 
and not so gradual rise in 
airfreight costs. 

Airfreight bus been a crucial 
factor in New Zealand 
manufactured exports — and 
there has been continued worry 
about its effects. 

John Burford, managing- 
director of Delta Plastics, of 
Palmerston North, last year 
was voicing his concern over 
the likelihood of quantum 
Jumps in airfreight. With 80 per 
cent of ids total output in air¬ 
freighted exports. Burford had 
every right to be worried. 

Ex-factory costs are one of 
the most baffllngly high 
cumptnenls of the New Zealand 
manufacturing economy. 

Tie iscogrnpliy «•! the no linn 
plus the sparse population 
Inevitably means that these 
costs are extremely sens!IIvo. 

Concern over ex-factory costs 
extends right through 
manufacturing. There is no 
cscaiju- (mm it — and the 
continuing losses of NZR only 
compound fears that die entire 
transport sector is in for a 
gigantic price unpheaval. 

The fear is increased by the 
persistence of industrial 
stoppages. 

Manufacturers are also 
worried about the Government 
delay in approving schemes for 
investment in the production of 
alternative fuels such as 
methanol. There is now a 
definite feeling in the 
mamfacturing sector that the 
Government is shilly-shallying. 

Commented one in¬ 
dustrialist: “They should give 
(he go-ahead to anyone who has 
the money to invest." 

The feeling is strong that the 
time for prevarication is 
past. Every day that passes 
with alternative resources 
brings a true crisis much 
closer. 

Some of (he schemes en- 
r visaged do not entail the 

production of diesel. But the 
feeling is that even 1/ the new 
processes produce motor spirit, 
' , at least me pressure will be 

taken off diesel supplies. 

Rationing of diesel by 
allocation to suppliers 
generally has not hit 
. manufacturers. But the fish 

?; processing industry in North 

Auckland has been affected 
‘-•j *. because long-line boat 

• ‘ v . operators hove been unable to 

aiy the fuel they need. 


Where Auckland happens 


■ ’I".-, & «iy me fuel they need. 

. . The biggest effect of the fuel 

.•’ ^.crisis on manufacturing has 

,• 1 ■ ' :S\been in the field of petro- 

-v y-iv‘'chemicals. PVC the base raw 
. v v- '• ' ■ Bwierial, has doubled in price 

i i h - si nee the Iranian revolution and 

•• i. / ® )ero are no signs of tho price 
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The energy crisis, it must be 
noted, coincided with the jump 
in anti pollution measures by 
the US administration. The 
demands for leadless fuel 
placed an unbearable strain on 
demands for benzene — a key 
component of plastics raw 
matarials feedstock. 

To a substantial degree the 
real dangers of today's crisis 
wbb averted a decade ago with 
the switch to natural gas. It is 
now fashionable to criticise the 
Government, and even plan¬ 
ners, for alleged negligence. 
Bui the vast Investment and 
vigorous promotion of natural 
gas eight to ten years ago has 
taken the edge off the present 
emergency. 

The Natural Gas Corporation 
then was able to promote ex¬ 
ceptionally competitive bulk 
purchase rates, and this was a 
key inducement for North 


key inducement ror North 
Island companies on the 
pipeline to turn to the new 
energy source. 

Natural gas hits proved an 
Ideal fuel from industry's point 
d view: clean, highly efficient, 
and easily managed, without 
even die need fur tlie heavy 
storage capacity of hulk oils. 

Two other early decisions 
have been crucial in avoiding 
the worst effects of the energy 
crisis as far ns in-factory 
requirements are concerned. 
‘Hie first was the decision after 
Wcrld War II to embark on an 
extensive network of hydro- 
dec trie resources, specially oil 
the WulUikl, and to enhance the 
Waikato's resources. 


v i: i • • 08 raw niaienai suppliers 

. New Zealand has meant that 
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' : ~ and they are doing their 
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remarkably simple process, 
hut in bulk there is un¬ 
derstandably a huge in¬ 
vestment needed. 

What really worries nations 
such as New Zealand is that the 
OPEC countries will start a cat 
and mouse game by toying with 
the price of oil. 

Thus, assuming New Zealand 
committed perhaps a billion 
dollars to manufacturing 
alternative motor fuels, OPEC 
might decide to cut back the 
cost of oil to the level at which it 
might retail here for 80 cents a 
gallon. 

This would render the New 
Zealand Government’s in¬ 
vestment virtually useless. 
Then, as demand for the 80 
cents a gallon motor spirit rose, 
OPEC might start selling it at 
$2 a gallon, trading on the 
momentum of re-equipping that 
people would have to pay that 
price for a few more months. 
Then as the synthetic process 
began OPEC would ognin drop 
Its oil ... and bo on. 

This is just one of the reasons 
why the Government is 
hesitating. The Government 
lias complete control over the 


lias complete control over the 
price of oil, of course. It enn tux 
it as much as it wlslicx — and 


this would muffle any sick 
OPEC pricing policy. 

But the synthetic fuels in¬ 
vestment is so large that the 
Government is concerned about 
proceeding on any policy in 
isolation without regard to the 
world picture. 

In the short term, it seems 
there is one very bold and 
unusual move the Government 
could make to alleviate some of 
the worst inflationary excesses 
of Ihc energy crisis. It could 
order a temporary reduction In 
the price of electricity for both 
industrial and domestic use. 

In today’s climate this would 
be a deflationary move — and 
would show up quickly on the 
marketplace. There is a surplus 
cf electricity and this fact 
becomes persistently obscured 
In the face of the overall 
"energy crisis." 

The ocst way to encourage 
Industry to burn off surplus 
eteclridly is to make it more 
economic in the short term. 

It is an obvious move. The 
Government should have the 
cun rage to renege on itH 
draconian increases which 
appeared lu have bren made in 
(lie face of an expected elec¬ 
tricity sturtngc, 





AIRFREIGHT...crucial factor In exports. 


Then there wus the decision 
II years ugo NOT (u sell West 
Coast coal tu the Japanese. Tills 
was widely criticised nl the 
time — but time hns mnply 
justified It. We now have a 
critical resource locked up In 
the ground, ready for ex¬ 
tract ion. 


Tiis in turn pushed up the 
pot price as buyers twisted 


Give us 15 minutes of your time 
and we’ll show you 
how OPT word processors 
out-perform all other models 
hands down! 


On tile iiitumnlionul scene, 
Hie energy picture is l«>guming 
to improve. The decision hist 
month by President Carter to 
deregulate heavy crudes was 
vital. The New York Stock 
Exchange reacted over¬ 
whelmingly in favour. 
Hopefully this will embolden 
Curler to extend the 
deregulation to more highly 
refined fuels and perhaps 
eventually even to motor spirit. 

It is often not realised that the 
United States is the other key 
component in the present 
energy scene. The refusal of the 
US administration to let fuel 
pices float on the free market 
is the main reason behind the 
oidlessly spiralling US fuel 
consumption. 

The US refuses to touch its 
own vast oil reserves. These 
are needed for strategic 
reasons. So the US, since the 
beginning of this year’s crisis, 
in effect has been on the open 
market bidding against such 
nations as New Zealand. 


I.'< miiiiiu s /-• Ji momruiii ;rhv w.’iv ilhi/i «o t I'i 
nmi\ h.ii'i iiliuhlv bit ii JH\itilh\] hi \\ ,v /,\iLnut 
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The situation did become 
absolutely critical two months 
ago when US buyers began to 
invade the Rotterdam spot 
market. This triggered ofr a 
catastrophe because the OPEC 
nations then began to peg their 
base price to the current spot 
price. 
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qpol price as buyers twisted 
and turned to find a new supply. 
As soon as OPEC heard about a 
new spot level, up went their 
own base price. 

The recession In the United 
States is just starting to level 
off demand for oil. The reaction 
of the NYSE to the deregulation 
d heavy crude could encourage 
Carter to push Iho deregulation 
to refirea fuel perhaps before 
(he end of the year. 

The appointment of fiscal 
conservative Paul VoJcker to 
the Carter cabinet certainly 
had a lot to do with the new 
move. Hopefully, Volcker’s 
influences will become 
stronger. 

At home, the crucial decision 
is to embark upen a fuel 
alternativei This will Involve 
the treatment of wood pulp 
waste into alcohol. It is a 
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Computer Consultants Ltd 
the solution is simple 


To nrranac for our representative to coll, please phone ua 
or clip this coupon. 


Name . 


Business 


P.O. Box 173 P.O. Box 3418 I Addra 

Auckland Wellington I D , 

Phone: 798-345 Phone: 726-007 I *™ nc 


| Address.. . ... . . | 

Phone .... .. ..j 


I PO. Box 2640 
Christchurch 
I Phone; 799-588 
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This new book will tell you 
all there is to know about borrowini 
and lending money in 

New Zealand. ^ 


The Money Book is a gilt-edged investment at a 
time when borrowing and investment decisions 
have never been more complex, difficult and 
important 

This brand-new 80-page stiff-covered annual 
supersedes the highly successful Comparative 
Guide to the Performance of New Zealand 
Public Companies. It incorporates the Guide 
and also provides a complete directory of money 
management in New Zealand. 

The Money Book costs no more than the 


/5 jatT *State ’ ^ 7 t*|_ 

l;T- / llie 

/ Complete Guide to 

/ New Zealand’s Public 

/ Listed Companies 

gfe?^*** /■***£*1 In this section listed New Zealand 

I public companies are rankedon 
j Wtoe / var ious financial indicators to 

' IBfekrZ* / P rovide an invaluable comparison 

i^g* 5 **? / and evaluation of performance, Bis 
*** I section, and the subsequent one whid 
provides basic data — *i 

including share highs and lows back to ;...J 

1976 — on all listed companies, ( 

are unique investment aids. - 


* no ™ ore man me are unique investment aids. 

Comparative Guide ...yet it provides so much Wf .... . 

more vital up-to the-moment information with inflation running at a , Tax De ^ uc ^ k 

* crippling level and borrow- .'1 he Money Bookis 


Inside Story On 
Borrowing 

In four detailed articles. National 
Business Review Business Editor 
Peter O’Brien looks at the recipe f|§ 

for successfully borrowing Jbp 

money for businesses, the up jp£|j 
and down world of today’s 
interest rates, and the importance tg|§ 
of creditworthiness. 
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crippling level and borrow- . The Money Bookis 

ing institutions offering / tax deductible for 

a bewildering range of companies and many 

options, The Money //My individuals can claim $20.00 

Book is a public— ' : f'/W/ per title for work-related 
ation whose time yW : publications, 
has very //Mi 

definitely /*,■ iimj 

come. / ■' i[mj 

WORTH / /flTS WEIGHT IN GOLD 





Where 

to Borrow Money 

This invaluable section provides 
details of the financial services 
and lending policies in 91 lending 
institutions throughout New 
Zealand and the names of key 
contact people. 


How 

to Make the Most of 
Investments 

In four further articles Peter O’Brien 
sifts out the investment wheat 
from the chaff as he looks at 
personal investment, shares v. fixed 
term investments, the new temp¬ 
tation of Public Securities Invest¬ 
ment, and other investment 
possibilities ranging from gold 
to postage stamps. 
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I JL^The'Money’ Book. 
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Natural reserves will last 
beyond century’s end 


WHEN energy meanl oil to 
everyone but a few bicycle¬ 
riding scientists and windmill 
enthusiasts, New Zealand 
looked like a poor relation at 
the petrol parly. 

The country's resources 
have not changed. But public 
perception of them has — and 
there is general recognition 
that we arc at least potentially 
energy rich, ii not yet the 
“Arabs of the South Pacific” 
as Dr Colin Maiden (chairman 
of the NZ Energy Research 
and Development Committee) 
has described us. 

Although the size of the 
country's oil reserves, if any, 
remains unknown and is the 
subject of Investigation both on 
and off shore, our coni and gas 
reserves are large by world 
stnndnrds, and huge in terms 
of our own needs. 

Diane Hunt, in “Resources 
and Technology- 
Stistniiuiliilily" produced for 
the Commission for the 
Future, describes the size of 
our reserves in terms that 
have some meaning for the lay 
reader. She uses the measure 
PJ, or petajoule UOOO million 
million joules). One petajoule 
is equivalent in energy to 
22,000 tonnes of petrol, or one- 
quarter the annual output of 
the Wnirakci geothermal 
power station. 

Kapuni has recoverable gas- 
condensatc reserves of 430 PJ, 
says Hunt. The giant Maui 
field could have gas reserves 
of 10,000 PJ, while the DSIR 
Geological survey estimates 
natural gas still to be 
disco vered may be 2.S times ns 
much again as Maui. 

Fri'in Maui, we are com¬ 
mitted to lake or pay for 170 PJ 
a year, though that output 
won't be reached for some 
years. 

An idea of what this means 
in practical terms can be 
gained by comparing the 
output of 170 PJ a year with the 
130 PJ of energy now con¬ 
sumed by the total transport 
fleet of New Zealand. 

Depending on how they are 
managed, our natural gas 
reserves are therefore large 
enough to last to the end of the 
century and beyond, for both 
reticulation and transport fuel. 

Another option, already 
taken up In respect of the small 
proportion of Kapuni gas 
allocated to an ammonia urea 
plant, Is to use gas as a source 
of materials rather than 
energy. Plastics production 
and other petrochemical In¬ 
dustries maybe in the pipeline 
for both Kapuni and Maui gas. 

The reverberations of the 
decision on how long our gas 
reserves should be made to 
last, when it Is finally taken, 
will be felt throughout the 
economy, as this will shape the 
; uses to which gas is pul. 

These large gas reserves are 
far exceeded by our rich stores 
uf coal. Initial exploration of 
the eastern Southland 
coalfield, for example, 
revealed lignite-in-thc-ground 
with a lotal energy content 
equal to that of several Maul 
gas fields. The DSIR and the 
Ministry of Energy Mines 
Division ore revising 
estimates of the total quantity 
of coal In the country as ex¬ 
ploration proceeds, mainly in 
1 the Waikato, Otago and 
Southland areas. 

;; An even bigger question 
v 7 mark hangs over the future 
use of coal than that of gas. 
Some of the options are: 
f,. : • Direct use as an industrial 
fuel; 

•J-/: • As gas for domestic and 
; S. industrial use in the South 

.;.;j Island; 

? Conversion to gasoline, 
|;:i ! diesel or aviation fuel; ' 
if:!* • As a feedstock for plastics 
fl nd other materials. 


The central question is not 
whether wc are rich in non- 
rcnewablc energy resources, 
but how to make the best use of 
them. 

We could meet our own 
needs for synthetic gasoline 


within 


years, 


* 


J fell 

1 .i 


COLIN MAIDEN... "Arabs of 
the South Puetric". 

dustrialisc Lite economy, and, 
if we wished, make substantial 
exports of liquid fuel. 

“Fossil energy has now the 
power to become a major 
driving force in changing (he 
entire structure of New 
Zealand's economy and with it, 
the current balance of 
payments problem . . . short¬ 
term decisions may propel 
New Zealand intu high In¬ 
vestment and industrialisation 
based on fossil fuel. But If that 
is to happen, it should first be 
proposed ns an option, 
debated, and its trade-offs 
understood," says the CFF 
honk lot. " Re sou re cs a nd 

Tochnolugy-Suxluinablliiy''. 

The use of fossil fuels should 
help us "stretch, complement 
and replace oil" over the next 
30 years, according to the New 
Zealand Institute of 
Chemistry. But there is 
general agreement that the 
long-term aim should be the 
creation of renewable energy 
sources, to create a society 
whose energy use can be 
sustained indefinitely. 

A countdown of renewable 
resources must start with 
hydropower, which — together 
with geothermal power — 
supplies 90 per cent of New 
Zealand's current electricity 
needs. The installed capacity 
of the two exceeds use by about 
30 per cent, and the total 
potential ol hydropower is 
more than three times the 
present output of the hydro 
stations, though this is unlikely 
ever to be realised. 

New Zealand's single 
geothermal power station at 
Wairakei has an annual output 
of 4 PJ, compared with the 63 
PJ of the hydro stations. With 
a second one planned on Uie 
Broad!ands geothermal Held, 
the total potential for 
geothermal electricity 
production could be 25 PJ a 
year, though full development 
is unlikely because of the ef¬ 
fect on scenic areas. 

Geothermal steam can be 
used also for direct heating 
cither on an industrial scale 
(as at the Tasman pulp and 
paer mill) or at the domestic 
level. 

New Zealand could learn to 
avail itself of at least some of 
the solar energy available at 
several hundred limes fhe 
current tola) annual energy 
use. And as one of the windiest 
countries in Ihe world, with 450 
windmills placed strategically 
around both islands each with 
a capacity of 1 megawatt, we 
could generate 10 per cent of 
our present electricity needs. 

The sea is another potential 
source of power. The waves, 
according to one estimate, 
might meet 20 per cent of New 
Zealand's electricity demand, 


Ocean temperature dif¬ 
ferences and tidal currents are 
another potential, though 
unqualified, energy source. 

Research is intensifying into 
the growing of trees and crops 
for the production of transport 
fuels. New Zealand has (he 
land and the ogricultural 
expertise to make (he switch to 
alcohol fuels (methanol and 
ethanol) a logical option as the 
non-renewable resources are 
depleted. 

If coal and natural gas are 
used for methanol production 
to make a methanol-petrol 
blend which can be used in 
existing car engines with only 
minor modifications, the 
technology can eventually be 
adapted to produce methanol 
from wood. Ethanol, however 
can't lx- made from fossil 
fuels, and needs a different 
type of processing plant. 

Made from wood or n crop 
such us fodder beet, ethanol 
Implies small scale plants, 
which could be achieved by a 




progressive build-up of 
capability, using New Zealand 
capital and expertise. 
Methanol production would 
require larger steps to develop 
big, centralised plants using 
Imported technology and 
funds. 

lluhhish is a source of 
energy not to be overlooked. 
Each year the country 
generates enough waste to 
make feasible the production 
of steam, boiler fuel, or fuel 
gas — in Auckland, domestic 
refuse is already being 
pelleted for use as a fuel. 

Finally, conservation In 
itself must be regarded as a 
potential energy source. 

The most urgent energy 
problem — the availability and 
cost of liquid fuel for transport 
— revolves around the issue of 
personal mobility. 

Commenting on “Energy 
Goals and Guidelines 1 ', the 
New Zealand Association of 
Scientists said that “much of 
the potential improvement in 
the energy field will be unob¬ 
tainable unless there is a 
dynamic approach to tran¬ 
sport itself, not merely 
transport fuels 1 '. 

Coercion through high prices 
for cars and fuel mid a 
revolution In the efficiency and 
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MAUI ON-SItOltK INSTALLATION ...plastics production In the 
pipeline? 


an rn cl I vc ness uf public 
transport could be combined to 
make New Zealanders forsake 


(heir traditional use of private 
vehicles and achieve energy 
iuvings of some magnitude. 
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The Energy Book 



The Energy Book describes the 
energy scene now, alternatives 
for the future, plus tips 
on energy saving. 

When you call in to your Shell Service Gft 
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When you call in to your Shell Service 
Station make sure you pick up your copy 
of the Shell Answerman book. ’ ■. , ■;! 
Shell Answerman —your free copy \i 
waiting for you at your Shell Service : | 
Station. : , . 


Go Shell XJr 
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and remember... 

Go easy ori energy 
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Bill Birch sees Maui exploitation as chancy for development of skills and technology 
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A DECADE of expansion, 
giving New Zealanders the 
opportunity to develop and 
eventually export new skills 
and new technologies — that is 
the prospect Energy Minister 
Bill Birch sees ahead as the 
Maui gas field is exploited. 

Birch is the man at the 
centre of one of the most 
crucial economic decisions 
any New Zealand Government 
has made. 

Some decisions have beat 
made. The Maui gas field 
partners have been told the 
minimum levels of flow they 
can expect over the next few 
years. 

As a high priority, the state- 
owned Natural Gas 
Corporation is being used to 
substitute as quickly as 
possible gas for oil used in 
industrial plants. 

“There is enormouB 
pressure on the Natural Gas 
Corporation to extend its 
activities and they are doing a 
comprehensive report for me 
now, setting out their 
immediate, short-term and 
long-term objectives and the 
availability of resources,” 


Birch said in a special 
interview for the energy issue 
of National Business Review. 

“They have my complete 
support to go for this as hard 
as they can.” 

The Government Is also 
‘Tunning very hard” at the use 
of compressed natural gas 
(CNG) to replace petrol. 

And it has decided, despite 
wariness on the pBrtof the oil 
companies that liquefied 
petroleum gas (LPG) should 
be distributed throughout New 
Zealand at one price. 

But the big decisions have 
still to be made: 

• How fast the gSB is to be 
brought ashore from the mid 
1980s on; and 

• What liquid fuel options 
will be chosen to use the gas 
left over from Us use as a 
premium fuel, CNG and LPG. 

Birch: One of the primary 
decisions is the rate of 
depletion and our contractual 
relations with our Maui 
partners. 

You've got to maintain a 
viable production rote. There 


is an enormous investment in 
Maui A — about $450 million — 
and you've got now to produce 
sufficient gas from (hat field to 
justify the investment. 

This is related to the 
question as to what sort of 
commitment we are going to 
make to liquid fuels. And that 
depends on their cost. 

There are about 24 
interrelated primary 
decisions. 

There are a range of liquid 
fuel options which have been 
canvassed pretty widely. 

There is the methanol 
option, to use it as a fuel 
extender, at 15 per cent (M131. 
And if you are going to produce 
methanol, then one option for 
(he use of methanol is to 
convert it to synthetic 
gasoline, using the Mobil 
process. 

Methanol is also an 
attractive base fuel to be used 
as an alcohol fuel by itself. 

The other possible use for 
methanol is as an export 
foreign-exchange earner, in 
which case you'd export it as a 
chemical. There is an export 
market for that. The BP 


proposal is to produce :i very 
large methanol plant mid to 
use part as M15 and part ns 
export chemical methanol. 

Then you eome to the 
synthetic crude oplions. using 
the Fisehcr-Tropsch process, 
producing a synthetic crude oil 
which requires further 
downstream refining into 
motor gasoline, diesel and 
other products. 

NBR: Do you nee (lie broad 
decision as being between 
alcohol-hascil fuels and syn¬ 
thetic petrol? 

Birch: The situation is clear 
in my mind. Firstly, you need 
to have a fuel to replace oil, to 
suit our present fleet. 

But we should be looking 
beyond that because finally we 
should be producing n fleet 
(hat matches the fuel 
available. I've got no doubt 
that we will see a whole range 
of new types of engines 
developed si m ply to use 
different fuels, including the 
ones that we can produce. 

There is no point in going a 
stage further to produce motor 
gasoline to suit the fleet that is 
in use today because that has 


Compact Flexible. 
The new 

HP 3000 Series 33. 


This business computer puts the 
processor of the popular HP 3000 on three 
SOS chips, expands to one megabyte of 
error-correcting main memory, handles up 
to 960 megabytes of disc storage, has an 
award-winning data base manager, and does 
both on-line and batch processing for as little 
as $60,500*. 
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Using HP's sllIcon-on-sapphlre 
(SOS) technology, we put the CPU on 
thiee chips totalling one square Inch 
instead of the 70*3 square inches of PC 
boards in other HP 3000s. But. more 
importantly, the low power 
consumption and minimal heat of 
these ICs let us put it all into an 
attractive desk lhal fits easily Into office 
environments — and to cut costs at the 
same time! 

Its good features are 
in the family. 

The Series 33 gives you the 
speed and multiprogramming flexibility 
you expect from the HP 3000 family. ' 
it can handle multiple users at the 
same time. And it retains the powerful 
operating system (MPE III) and IMAGE 
Data Base Management software that 
make the HP 3000 line so easy to work 
with So you can run the same 
programs on our larger Series 111 
systems. 




The basic system consists of the 
CPU. a 20 MB cartridge disc, a double¬ 
sided flexible disc with a 1 MB capacity, 
and a microprocessor-based console 
that contains an advanced system self¬ 
testing capability. 

A system that’s 
easy to expand. 

From ihe Initial 256 KB main 
memory, you can expand easily and 
economically to one megabyte. 

Add discs up to 960 MB and as many 
as four mag tape drives. You can also 
use five computer languages - 
COBOL. RPG. BASIC FORTRAN and 
SPL. 

in addition to our SOS 
controlled printer or printing terminal, 
you can now hang our new 400 LPM 
printer onto your system. And your 
choice of CRT terminals range from 
simple alphanumeric to smart graphics. 

You can do all this at a starting 
price of only $67,000'. So call or write 


your nearest HP office for a hands ,,n 
demonstration. 

* Prices subject to change. 

Plus Sales Tax where applicable. 


HEWLETT^ PACKARD 

Sales and service from 172 ofticos 
in 65 countries. 

4-12 Crulckshank Street 
Kilblrnie, 

Wellington 
Telephone 877199 

267 Pakuranga Highway 
Pakuranga 
Auckland 
Telephone 569651 
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le , «*ri «U a vrlii|M*il In suit cheap 
ml It is much hotter in match 
lire engines In the most 
economic fuels. 

Oil is .still going to lx> n 
bogey. though. The real cost of 
gelling il out of the ground is $2 
a liar it! and the price of the 
alcohol fuel is probably $:•« a 
barrel. The Arabs are going tn 
lease us with (hat for a long, 
long time. 

Nltli: Wliut eriterln are you 
bringing (o the derision you 
urt* going to umke on (lie op¬ 
tions? Someone Inis put il to us 
that it is essentia Ily self- 
sufficiency versus profit. 

liireh: Well, given that there 
is going lo lie X amount of gas 
available, one has I hen lo seek 
a balmier between 
oia x iin is i n g ■•on no m ic 
o|>(>or(iinilie.s and ■'lehirving a 
sufficient degree of security. 

Tile two will not be the same. 
Any manlier of tiio.se options 
are really high-cost options. 
We would ixr manufacturing 
the liquid fuels at a much 
higher cost than we can import 
Lho product today. 

We would only do that for 
security reasons. 11 is a 
question of how much weight 
you give to each. 

NIIK: Are yon near a 
resolution of thill? 

Hlrcli: Il can't he looked at 
iiuie|H>mlently of the options. 

You've got In know (he cost 
of the options, and the 
ramifications of each proposal 
— the questions of distribution, 
environmental difficulties nn<j 
so on. 

NBR: So you're not yet at 
the singe of resolving the 
question of self-sufficiency 
versus profit '. 1 

Ilircli: No. We've got a lot of 
information on it. We could 
make a judgment on it, bul 
there is no point in making a 
judgment until we get all the 
information in. 

I NBH: Is there any 
Ideological tendency which 
will point you urn- way or the 
other? We would expect, fin¬ 
es ample. tile Labour Parly to 
tend towards greater self- 
| sufficiency mul the National 
Party to lend towards greater 
max Ini Isa (Inn. 

Birch: It’s an area or 
judgment. If you went for total 
self-sufficiency you would 
build In costs in lraus|Nirl ami 
manufacturing that would 
probably make us 
uncompetitive in world 
mar kids (nr our other exports. 

It's really a question or 
judgment for today -- mid of 
versatility, because the 
decision you make toduy mny 
not finally determine whnt 
degree of self-sufficiency 
you've got hi 10 yours time. 
One thing that’s vory 
important in this decision¬ 
making that's going to take 
place over thenext few months 
is that wo want to maintain 
versatility and the ability to 
switch directions. 

NBR: So the decisions that 
will be made over the next few 
months will not lock us Into a 
fixed pattern? 

Birch; They will set us on a 
| course, but one capable of 
slight redirection. 

NBR: Slight redirection? 

! Birch: Some redirection. 

NBR: Would you say that 
that decision, self-sufficiency 
i versus economic cost, is the 
> essential political decision? 
There are two decisions lo 
make, one economic and one 
I political, aren’t there? 

Birch: Yes, but they arc 
1 very much interrelated, They 
are very much the one 

decision, I think. 

You cannot make a decision 
to achieve too per cent self- 
sufficiency. You really have to 
set your targets and you pan 
increase or lower those targets 
“Pending on how much you 
want to sell. .. 

One of the options we must 
build into our decisions is the 


ability to be versatile t. : 
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Birch: Only If 11 is by 
default. 

NBR: Yet they have seemed 
over the past few months to be 
setting themselves up as an 
alternative. 

Birch: You are asking for 
my opinion ns to how I see 
Petrocoi p going. 1 believe I 
am expressing the 
Government's view on it. 

Bul one has to have regard 
for the fnct that the directors 
would have their own views. I 
don'l think we are too far 
apart. 

There’s certainly nothing 
wrong willi the Potrocorp staff 
and officials looking nt it from 
that point of view, beenuse 
they may have to play that 
initial role. It’s very Imjwrtnnt 
lo know where they arc going. 

In fact they may have to 
piny tluit final role, if it is 
impossible to involve the 
private sector on n reasonable 
basis. 

The important thing from 
the Government's point of 
view — ns with the sale of 
natural gas to replace oil -- is 
lo do it. because of the foreign 
exchange benefits that accrue 
immedinteiy from the 
substitution. 

The same goes for the liquid 
fuel products. There is 
immediate benefit. The main 
tiling Is to get on and do it. 

While we arc implementing 
it, we can bring together some 
of the ownerships and 
investments it is likely to be 


involved in part ownership 
In most of these. 

NBR: Will the decision you 
are going to make In the next 
few months be a total decision 
or will it be made In stageB? 

Blrcli: 1 would expect some 
initial commitment which 
would include the 
establishment of plants. 

Bul it's not likely to be a 
total package. There will be 
still room for further selection 
of options in some areas. 

We will probably not be far 
enough advanced to be able to 
say, yes we will build a Sasol 
plant of one sort or another. 

We would probably not be In 
a position to say, let's proceed 
with the Mobil plant, without 
looking a little bit closer at 
some of the ramifications of it. 

But we could make some 
firm decisions and we could 
commit some to further 
investigation. 

We want to know 
substantially what quantity of 
gas we lire going lo use. what 
rale we nrc going to use it nt 
nnd for whut general purposes 
we nrc going to use it and lo 
got some of Uml Implemented 
without delay. 

NBR: But these other 
decisions are going to have to 
be resolved within the next 
couple of years7 

Birch: Yes. 

NBR: Well before the 1981 
election? 

Birch: Yes. 

NKR: How do you propose lo 
ensure environmental con¬ 
siderations are included? 

Birch: Well, we are looking 
at the Rgony that the Waimale 
West County Council is going 
through in trying to deal with 
the oinmonla-nrea plant, 
nearly it points lo the need for 
a different approach to 
environmental and planning 
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economic 


political decisions “Interrelated.'’ 


questions. 


planning procedures, they all 


NBR: This is Barry Hrill's generally end up with the 
idea for the Plonnlng Tribunal Planning Tribunal anyway. 


lionillltig It? 


Is it not better lo bring them 


Birch: Well, not entirely. Wc together In front of the 
are having discussions in Planning Tribunal and argue 


Government as to whether 
there are some ways of 
providing a system that 
produces loss delays, while not 
denying the public Ihe right to 
participate. 

There is potential for 
bringing together the various 
types of applications into n 
single application. 

The water and soil rights, 
the environmental impact 
procedures, town and country 


the various aspects out there? 
There seems to be some 
support for that idea. 

There is a case for 
streamlining nnd bringing 
together the various elements 
of the statutory procedures. 
That is not to eliminate the 
rights of the parties to 
participate. We want them to 
participate, hut without 
causing unnecessary delays. 

NBB: There Is going to he n 


big electricity surplus over the 
next few years. Have you 
considered shutting down 
Clulha to provide Investment 
capital (or the liquid fuels 
plants? 

Birch: No, it's important 
(hnt we plan well Ahead in our 
lean times. One cannot be 
cert uin o f surpluses or 
shortages of electricity. 

It's important not to mnke 
dramatic changes in this nrca, 
so that people can plan with 
some certainty. The 


fit 


is obviously no need to meet 
early construction dates, or 
commissioning dates. So wc 
have got a little bit of 
flexibility there. 

Rut my prediction is that the 
1980s nrc going to be a very 
expansive deende in terms of 
economic growth In New 
Zeal and. 

(, sis Minister of National 
Development, am looking at a 
man her of projects. We are 
determined to achieve modest 
rates of economic growth over 


Government is committed to and above inf in lion. 


the Cluthu scheme. 

What we can do is stretch out 
the construction phase There 


So we are going lo need to 
produce electrical energy in 
one form or another. 


Producing energy the cockie 
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smile onsM it«®'A REPORT on another 
thill llio Gown® 0 **"** alternative to curb reliance on 
to for initial hnpl«^ a fossil fuels says ail of New 
nnd l si rats initial- 1 ^ Zealand s future transport 
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Hud we gel on •W'SfS ea *rgy farming - providing 
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to bring together D ^ , 

sLnri coral ruction ^ Ener «y Research and 

nnd so oo, J®* 1 ! Development Committee 
fhn^/mcislona bi 1 ° recommends the construction 

11,0 and operation of three 

Eidffi whfle *’ processing plants. 

Two would be small-scale 
don't want to W* . experimental plants - one to 
Wo don‘ produce ethanol from crops in 

start of con the South Island, the other 

decision 8 be «| >■; ■ related to methanol production 
t0 ? et fr0fn wood *n the North Island, 

constnict> oa lyT.JjVi..; The third plant, located in 

completion oi the South telflnd( would ^ 

plants will co s[ .. ■ y commercial, using about 200 

very dearly. • jpi dry tonnes of fodder beet a day 

So Petroco»T ^ 1 - ;• to produce ethanol. This would 

role in me i Produce about one per cent of 

getting 1 New Zealand's gasoline 

believe toe V° : requirements. Tho plant would 

draw e flC * l4 there cost between five and 10 

involvement million dollars, 

satisfactory pr ; vj-,. The committee's roport, 
substitution. , ,uJs'fe' “The Potential of Energy 
NBR: Doyo« J ^J!|f#fci Farming for Transport Fuels 
competitor, al MB-}« New Zealand", deals with 
companies cotn^-v grlhe respective merits of 
slice of the j#^ vhrious crops and the 

likely that ^j 0 |]le^. hardwoods such as eucalypts 
a say in a te an energy source. But the 

action. Wftwood radlata pine Is the 

Tht3 contender", 

with a rely wholly on radlata 

needstobeo» pq'rtlc ) 1 energy forests to satisfy 

operation Zealand’s transport fuel 

lhyolvlng , pyef*L»Fneeds in 1995 would require 1.4 
comp® n 1 °nlafwTM-.W 2.4 million hectares, two to 
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But the difficulty is in 
obtaining enough of this 
residue. Ihe report says. 

Agricultural crops are 
produced for human nutrition. 
But it is a logical extension of 
this use to process them for 
transport fuels, it argues. 

All feedstock produced in 
New Zealand is attractive In 
terms of energy yield and 
processing with perhaps 
fodder beet the most 
attractive. 

Fodder beet has the highest 
yield of fermentable sugars 
and, along with oats, has a low 
delivery cost. 

But fodder beet would 
involve a five-year rotation. 
And because of the difficulties 
in obtaining high sugar yields 
in frost-free area, its 
production would be restricted 
to the South Island. 

Two types of processing are 
suggested to convert the 
biomass Into automotive fuel: 


carbon dioxide and gases 
containing nitrogen and 
sul fh ur would have to be 
disposed of as well as leaching 
and groundwater 
contamination caused by 
large-scale landfill disposal in 
the gasification process. 

Economically, the biggest 
constraint on the 
implementation of energy 
farming will be the cost of the 
biomass delivered lo the 
factory. Processing costs in 
turn will be dependent on the 
cost of the feedstock. 

The land required for energy 
farming would be only a 
fraction of the present area 
under cultivation. 

A Waikato case study gives 
an Indication — albeit a rough 
one — on the likely effects of 
energy farming. 

Maize growing has been 
carried out in the Waikato 
since 1988. 

Developments of ethanol 
id ants to process the maize 
Would drastically affect end- 
users and maize prices and so 
energy farming based on 
maize could only proceed if 


Interest in the farming idea, 
specially from farmers, 
indicates support, although an 
immediate start should be 
made for energy farming to 
become a major contributor of 
transport fuels in Ihe 1990s. 

The report estimates that 
the cost of processing these 
fuels crops would be up to 50 
per cent more than the ex- 
refinery costs of gasoline, 
although with fuel crops we 
could save $2 of foreign 
exchange for every $1 of 
foreign exchange earnings. 

“Energy farming is one 
alternative source which 
offers New Zealand a much 
more secure source of 
transport fuel at a cost which 
is less dependent on 
International politics and other 
factors beyond our control", 
the report concludes. 


Cost of fuels from 
energy farming 
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• Fermentation, which there were new areas cropped, 
would be favoured In the early The greatest social effect 
stages because of our ex- would be to Increase the 
pertence with this process population of small rural 


(brewing wine-making, 
sewage treatment). Ethanol 




report notes that 


nnd methane would be farmers and people,associated 
produced from crops with with the farming Industry are 
relatively high sugar yields, receptive to tholdea of energy 


■a- 

with a re80U UJ|i3i^ 
needs tobe^^apyjg 

comp8 n,aB 2 r jjlaftr 
com. parties i(Jfl :■[ 

to be involved. 

tSZGfejtik 

Petrocorp^XiiV'' 
role for the 


relatively high sugar yields. 

• Gasincatlon, involving 
high temperatures. ana 
pressures, could produce 
methane, hydrogen and 
methanol with crops of a lower 
augar content, and would 
involve larger scale 
processing. 

The report considers the 
main environmental concern 
to be the commitment of large 
areas of land for the 
production of the transport 


I titree times the present exotic lobe the. commitment of large ohluraLgas. ’’ 

Ifprest cover. . • areas of land for the ? ' iThe report- cautiops.itfaat 11 . 

tfSawmill residues, forest production of the transport ^Ul be many years bef^-e 
£&ldues and low grade logs . fuel crops. ' fllgnificant - quantities ,: of 

$te financially more Waste products 'from transport.fuelp.are.prodiiced. 
^(tractive than energy forests, processing such as heat, . from these sources,/i ; j 
ISM • I: 


4elds. receptive to tho idea of energy 
Iving farming,.' although -. some 
ana financial Incentive 1 : for 
iduce feedstock planting may be 
and required in the initial stages, 
lower The development of fuels 
vould Troth the biomass is .seen 
scale - Initially as complethentary to 
ihe use of Maul gas 1 loathe 
S the transport sector and; long 
ncem . term, bb roplacihg Qtich use.of 
large natural gas. . ’ 

the :The report- cautiops that lt 
sport ^U| be many, years': beftfre 
' slgnificaht - quantities ,- of 
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It eoulci be your productivity is being undermined by' 
e effects of apathy, lethargy and discontentment., 
n other words, by the absence of effective worker 
incentives. 

Merchandise Incentives have the knowledge, the 
experience and the techniques to help identify your' 
P ° d ^ ctlv jf y problems and to tailor-make a specific : 
merchandise incentive scheme designed around -, 
your particular needs. ?i>.$ 

P°*V. Iet tirne c| ock control your productivity. 1: 

Let Merchandise Incentives. :• / 4 

• ' 'itj i-' if 
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Hopes of oil high in Taranaki since 1866 


EVEN before the English 
settled in Taranaki, sailorB 
had seen oil floating on the sea 
near the Sugar Loaves and 
other parts of the coast. 

Local Maoris were aware of 
the presence of oil; they 
believed that a submerged 
reef named Seal Rock was 
once an island of bituminous 
matter which had been set on 
fire by die gods and burned to 
sea level. 

New Plymouth's first 
settlers had only to disturb 
Btones on Ngamotu Beach to 
find small deposits of oil. 

In 1865, the Taranaki 
Provincial Council granted 
Messrs Carter, Scott, Smith 
and Ross a prospecting lease 
on 60 acres of the Sugar 
Loaves Reserve. News of an 
oil Btrike was heard by the 
people of New Plymouth in 
January 1868. 

With the shaft down to about 
20 feet, so much gas was 
coming up that work was 
impossible until a wind-sail 
had been erected for 
ventilation. 

iiopos of oil riches were 
high, and the Provincial 
Treasurer referred in hiB 
February financial statement 
to “the sanguine hope 
entertained of the discovery of 
the natural reservoir of 
petroleum that oozes out of the 
Sugar Loaves". 

In March, the Taranaki 
Herald reported that Carter, 
Scott, Smith and Ross had 
found the "genuine oil,” at a 
depth of sixty feet. 



■ :.J/. 



PETROCORP RIG IN 
TARANAKI...great ex¬ 
pectations date back more than 
100 years. 

But the great expectations of 
the early years were not 
realised. A novel of the time, 
‘‘Tikera", or "Children of the 
Queen of Oceania", written by 
Sygurd Wisniowskl and 
translated only recently from 
the Polish gives colourful 
documentation of the oil fever 
rife in Taranaki (n the 1860s. 

"The permanent town 
garrison — played at soldiers 
every morning and in the 
after no ohb occupied their time 
profitably speculating in oil — 
a kind of open-air stock 
market in mining shares 
took place here each day. 
Shares rose higher with every 
foot of greasy soil, or dropped 
when the drul brought up oil 
free samples." '■ ■ ■ 


In a later episode, the 
overseer of an "oil field" 
drenches his well with bottled 
crude ofl every night, and sellB 
off shares at a handsome profit 
to crowds Of speculators 
during the day. 

Of the many wells sunk in 
the Paritutu-Moturoa area, 
and as far afield as Inglewood, 
none yielded oil in 
commercially significant 
quantities. But Taranaki 
"pioneered the first oil field in 
the British Empire — and the 
Alpha Well, begun in 1868, was 
put down only seven years 
after the sinking of the well 
that began the petroleum 
industry In the United States." 
(The Weekly News, March 18, 
1961.) 

Alpha was the first of many 
seeming successes to be 
followed by disappointments. 

The Weekly News describes 
an “excited spate of share 
trading Just before the first 
World War," and another rush 
of drilling exploration by 
various companies in the late 
1920s and early 30s. "...some 
40 or SO wells were drilled, 
from Uruti to Omata, and 
Moturoa had most of them." 

Over the years, until 1973, 
companies mainly in the 
Moturoa area produced gas 
and small amounts of crude oil 
from shallow wells. 

Until 1954, the gas was 
unharnessed, but the oil was 
refined and marketed mostly 
around New Plymouth. 

The last well was abandoned 
in 1973, and thoonly remaining 
company, Taranaki Oil and 
Gas Ltd, stopped refining in 
1978. 

After the passing of the 
Petroleum Act in 1937, the 
Government issued licences 
for prospecting. 

The main efforts In 
petroleum exploration have 
been in three sedimentary 
basins — Taranaki-Wangsnul; 
the East Coast of the North 
Island; and the West Cbsst of 
the South Island. 

Prospecting began in the 
Gisborne area around 1874, 
and at Kotuku on the West 
Coast in 1901. There has been a 
certain amount of random 
drilling in other areas, among 
them Northland, Waikato, 
Canterbury and Southland. 

By 1970, more than two 
hundred wells had been 
drilled, both on and off shore, 
but exploration and drilling 
were sporadic until the 
discovery of the gas and 
condensate field at Kapuni 
(1969-62). 

In 1951, the Government 
hired geologists Dr E Lehner 
and R J L Stephens to survey 
all the geological Information 
gathered by the various oil 
exploration companies. They 
came to the pessimistic 
conclusion "that New Zealand 
cannot be considered a 
potential major oil country, 
and that no further large-scale 
exploration can expect to 
change the outlook materially, 
or is even likely to result in 
discoveries large enough to 
pay its costs". 

But only a few years later, 
another geologist, CAE 
O'Brien, rated the Taranaki 
region one of exceptional 
promise — prophetic words, In 
the light of subsequent events. 

The discovery of oil in 
Australia in 1683 revived 
interest In New Zealand, and 
several local syndicates began 
prospecting operations at that 
time. 

In 1955 and 1956, Todd Bros. 
Ltd, which held 47 prospecting 
licences, entered into 
agreements with Shell Oil New 
Zealand Ltd, and BP (OO 
Exploration) of New Zealand 
Ltd, enabling a systematic 
prospecting pn^gramipe to be 
undertaken for (he first time. 

The Kapuni gas field 
remalbs the only .significant, 
o n - s Ji 6 r e jpe tr oleum 
accumulation discovered in. 


this country. The No. 1 well 
was spudded in by Shell BP 
and Todd Oil Services Ltd 
during January 1959, and by 
Lhe end of 1662 , three more 
wells had been drilled. 

After the commercial 
potential in natural gas and 
condensate had been 
established, final agreement 
between tbe producers and the 
Government for sale and 
purchase of (he gas were 
reached in April 1667. 

When the Continental Shelf 
Act was passed in 1984, the 
way was clear for petroleum 
exploration of New Zealand's 
continental shelf beyond the 
territorial limits. Extensive 
activity began, and since then 
licences have been held 
virtually all over the 
Continental Shelf (mostly with 
disappointing results). 

The discovery of the Maui 
field in 1689 capped a long 
history of oil exploration. Shell 
BP and Todd Oil services Ltd 
spudded-ln Maui I in January 
1969 four years after getting a 
prospecting licence covering 
11,030 square miios of the 
continental shelf in the 



WARREN FREER 
presented White Paper on 
Maui. 

Taranaki Bight. 

Tlie drilling of Maul II and 
Maui III some months later 
showed that Maui was among 
the largest single continuous 
gas Holds then discovered. 
Three years of negotiations 
followed botween the 
Government and Shell BP 
Todd be fo re the deed 


establishing the Maui joint 
venture was executed on 
October 1, 1973. 

Soon after, Warren Freer, 
then Minister of Energy 
Resources, presented the 
White Paper, "Development of 
the Maul Gas Field," which 
contained the major 
agreements made In 
connection with the joint 
venture and laid out the 
prospects for development. 

A document of 316 pages, the 
White Paper stands in sharp 
contrast to the simple 
approval granted to Messrs 
Carta*, Scott, Smith and Ross 
In 1866 , giving them''the uso of 
the land for the purpose of 
prospecting for and working 
petroleum only, and not In 
such a manner as to interfere 
with the use of the land by the 
Government for other 
purposes". 

A century after Alpha, 
Warren Freer described Maul 
as “the largest single 
undertaking ever entered Into 
by the State in the history of 
New Zealand. It has added 
significance that it comes at a 
time when New Zealand has to 


make crucial decisions on how 
its future energy requirements 
are to be met." 

Since Maui, extensive 
prospecting on and off shore 
has not been fruitful. 

W Georgo, general manager 
of BP Oil Exploration, said a 
few years ago: "One cannot 
say New Zealand is devoid of 
prospects, but the bulk of the 
New Zealand land area has 
been very disappointing... It 1 b 
only In the Taranaki region 
that things have come 
together." 

The Government has now 
made moves to attract private 
companies, frozen off by a 
tough taxation regime, back 
into oil exploration, which has 
recently dwindled to the 
activities of the State-owned 
company, Petrocorp 
Exploration. 

The Shell BP Todd 
consortium now wants to join 
forces with Petrocorp In an on¬ 
shore exploration venture in 
Taranaki — the site of the 
consortium's previous 
successes, but an area in 
which it has not drilled for 14 


How to make 
every drop of oil 
'go miles further 


F 



In the energy crisis lacing this 
nation New Zealand Railways is 
really going to pull its weight. 

We are going to increase the 
number of wagons on every 
freight train running. And, with 
your help, we are going to fill 
every wagon to capacity. 

That way we get “miles" 
more out of every drop of oil we 
use. The fact is that we can shift 
more freight without significantly 
increasing our fuel useage. 

. v There is no point in supplying 
' *■ longer trains, unless you fill them. 
. - We have the capacity. You have 
the freight. If we can work 
together the energy savings will 
play a significant part in helping 
New Zealand out of the energy 
crisis. 
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The lobbyists: self-sufficiency v profit 

THE basic question the advertising * x^..-■ - . -- 

Government faces in nrofeoiinn ® e . -■ .J 1 ^ 

exploiting the Maui <»* #JS pl S!?J 0 f:.. .. . v'r^i *kvkkai.( i„„si„< h . 


THE basic question the 
Government faces in 
exploiting the Maui gas field 
for liquid fuels is one of self- 
sufficiency versus profit. 

Within that decision there 
are many subsidiary 
decisions—all fertile ground 
for lobbying. 

At one aid are the oil 
companies — huge multi- 


SS 2£F“ bu * “ d «• WiiSM 


sell New Zealand. 

At the other are the no¬ 
growth conservationists, 
skilled in techniques of holding 
up Industrial development 
through the planning process. 

In the middle is the 
apparatus of the state—the 
Cabinet, the backbench 
Government MPs, the four key 
Government departments and 
their offshoot, the Liquid Fuels 
TVust Board, and the state 
energy company, Petrocorp. 

Cutting across the field is an 
ideological argument—the 
state versus private 
enterprise. 


advertising and image- Vh 
projection. Kfr' 

There is iiUIe evidence of 
direct pressure being applied 
to individual departmental 
officials or blandishments 
being offered them. 

But the pressure has been 
felt by the Liquid Fuels Trust 
Board, the body which has 
been studying the feasibility 


options. 

One of its members. Trade 
and Industry Department 
assistant secretary Bill 
Falconer, says life on the 
board has been like life in a 
goldfish bowl. 

Of the three oil giants, the 
most active has been BP. Shell 
has put in its bid for the late 
1980s and largely left it at that. 
Mobil has been very low-key. 

BP, has been more of a 
“hustler" in its approach, 
according to another source. 

Behind all the companies' 
approach is the unspoken 
(though at times quietly 





JOHN COOK 
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approach more than his 
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The sun An * P 10 so * ution seems obvious 

It won't run outwit""poKAndwS 
ever raise Its prices. 
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Morrison^olor's^tetns cS>ercite^3 > ^^^S 


wafer requirements by up fo 60%, effectively 
reducing overall power demands by aroufld 
,40%. And one other important fori to 
remember.- Solar systems do not need direct 
sunlight lo operate. As longasfhereb 
daylight there is solar enerflY- 

The Cost and the Saving 
The installed cost of a five panel system 
suitable for an existing home of five P0°n 
is around $1,000. If the system Is Installs 
when building a new home this cost w 11% 

considerably!^ 
Recognising the need for energy savt™ 
, , systems, the Government offers arc 

Interest-free loan of $500 towards the cost 
Installation. At current energy prlc^a 
would take around five years to recoupjw 
cost. But as traditional energy PffcS 
continue to rise, the systems quickly 

themselves and you begin say»M 
a lot of mofWj 

For further information 

. Solar, SysfeMj 
Morrison Indus™ 

. Private Bag, 

Or call at any A&T Bun Cjfl|W 
r throughout 
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THE DECISION-MAKING ARENA 
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Minister Hugh Templeton, 
who are closest Lo the issue, 
plus Muldoon. 

But neither they nor the CEC 
would be game to move 
without Uie broad approval of 
the backbench (caucus) 
wiergy committee. 

The committee has heen 
ased ns a sounding hoard for 


acceptability of ministerial 
thinldng in the party and to 
hronden the range of minds 
brought to (war on the official 
advice. 

This gives Birch and Krill 
the inside running in nny 
dispute with Muldonn- 
inrticulnily if they maintain 
their pressure for nn urgent 


decision. 

They are said to be 
impatient with the civil 
servants for not producing 
firm recommendations. There 
nre suspicions thnl the civil 
scrvnnls nre ducking the issue, 
and the fact (hat the Treasury 
hiis simply been feeding all the 
nvnilnblc options is cited. 


Not so, the officials counter. 
They point to a recent report 
which went some way towards 
n recommendation. 

But, they also say. they will 
not he stampeded into a 
premature rccomniondntion. 

Both Treasury and the 
Prime Minister's Department 
are understood to have argued 
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for less haste—and Muldoon, 
who heads both departments, 
is said to agree with them. 

One factor in this debate is 
the oil companies' pressure to 
keep the gas price—or prices, 
since a separate price will he 
set for each project—low. 

The longer the decision 
takes, the more likely it is that 
the Government will be able to 
resist that pressure. 

This article has 
concentrated on the economic 
aspects of the Maui gas 
decisions, because these 
aspects are uppermost in the 
Government’s mind 

Bui there are other lobbies, 
concerned with conservation 
and the environment. 

Both Birch and his 
predecessor, Gair, seem to be 
adopting a sort of "grin-em- 
down" approach to these 
groups. 

Gair started a dialogue with 
previously hostile 
environment groups that Birch 
has been prepared to continue. 
He recently gave them a whole 
morning. 


The reason is simple. It is 
not that ministers have been 
smiLicn with a conversion to 
the conservation lobby's way 
of thinking. It is that these 
groups could delay liquid fuels 
and petrochemicals projects 
by years if they chose to fight 
them through the planning 
procedure. 

An example is the mess the 
ammonia-urea project has got 
into—a project its supporters 
claim will not disrupt the 
environment. 

The Govern muni is not in the 
mood to let the same happen to 
other gas-processing plants, 
which it thinks are urgently 
needed. 

For lhai reason, as Birch 
says in the interview on page . 
it is considering holding ail 
planning approval hearings 
simultaneously before one 
body. 

Given the urgency 
surrounding the Government’s 
approach to liquid fuels 
development, this seems 

likely. 


Gas: T and I now 
open minded 


ONCE upon a time the Trade 
and Industry Department 
would have automatically 
thought a gas field was for 
hoarding. 

Those were the days of 
import substitution, of fortress 
New Zealand determined 
never again to expose its cl r to 
the shocks of world recession. 

Gus would have been tnr 
getting us off the oil hook. 

Times have changed. Now 
the department is bolder than 
its supposedly free enterprise 
Minister. Lance Adams- 
Schncider. in freeing up im¬ 
port licensing. 

Also, within tlie past year, in 
concert with die Treasury, the 
department has been involved 
in studies to identify "inef¬ 
ficient" industries and to 
evaluate closer economic ties 
with Australia. 

In (he gas business it has 
been supervising consultancy 
contracts — among them a 
study of the export potential of 
methanol derived from gas. 

The fortress New Zealand 
attitude which bred deep 
freeze minds has given way to 
a more open mind — at the 
very lime when the shocks of 
1973 and this year's Iranian 
revolution might have been 
expected to send the depart¬ 
ment scurrying for the 
protectionist bunker. 

Assistant secretary for In¬ 
dustrial development Bill 
Falconer insists that the 
criterion by which he is 
operating is the “optimum use 
of the gas". 

Falconer is the department’s 
key man In eneigy declsjon- 
maldng, being a member of 
(he Liquid Fuels TYUst Board 
and the energy steering group ■ 
of officials. He heads the 
department's internal energy 
unit. 

His department Is involved 
in the gas decisions because of 
its overall responsibility for- 
industrial development. 

In the case of energy, tills, 
can be looked at In two related ' 
ways. • . 

One Is the use of energy as a 
fuel - for industrial projects. 

.Of electricity,' Falconer 
says:; “Departmentally, we 
are known to be supporting the 
export of electricity — that ip, 
getting up export Industries 
using;electricity.” 

With gas the opportunities 
ate wider; They Include the 
export -of . gas itself In 
processed form., . : 

Falcflnbr saya tie doesn't 
have any, preconceptions as to 
how the gas should; be ;• ®i- . 
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ploitcd or who should exploit it. 

"Depari menially, we look on 
ir ns n resource from which we 
want the maximum return." 
lie says. 

"The questmn is whether wo 
use the resource directly, or 
export it tu import a no tiler 
nno." 

This, in essence, is the s«*lf- 
sufficiency versus prntu 
argument. Falconer says the 
department has an open mind 
ns to where on that spectrum 
the final decision should fall. 

“W d want to find the evident 
sensible national solution " he 

SrtS S 

However, the emphasis on 
industrial development 
inherent in the department's 
sectional role has suggested to 
some observers that it leans 
toward ihe overseas oil 
companies, at the expense of 
New Zealand's own State- 
owned company. Petrocorp. 

Falconer denies this. 
"Personally. I treat 
Petrocorp as another bidder." 
he says. 

"Its exact rale will be 
determined by the recon¬ 
ciliation of a number of fac¬ 
tors." 

These included; en¬ 
trepreneurial responsibility 
for the gas projects: finance; 
obtaining technical and 
marketing expertise; and 
ensuring the retention of 
benefits from the development 
In New Zealand (possibly 
through New Zealand In¬ 
volvement). 

For several decades the 
Trade and Industry Depart¬ 
ment has worked closely with 
the manufacturing Industries 
— often the voice of 
manufacturing inside the 
Government machine, 

Have manufacturers been 
involved In the current auc¬ 
tion, lobbying for use of tha gas 
in such q way as to enhance 
their future most? 

hlo. , says Falconer. They 
have not been involved at all. 
with two exceptions. 

One is that a compressed 
natural gala tCNG) committee, 
set up a couple of months ago 
to supervise the Implementa¬ 
tion qf the gas In CNG form, 
has had discussions with cqr 
component . .menufaqtuers 
about conversion .kits* ; _ 

The other .is tha^ 1 con¬ 
struction companies have been - 
beating 4 path around New 

Zealand, seeking ; a bit of Uje 
action when It .comes, tp" 
building ,i> the ...plants 1 aha 
pipelines... y-: -\ 
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The oil majors in NZ: a retail story oFtiei 

™™ p _ a !' a,lvel > r (*n Vacuum Oil llhen part of (ho tercsk-,1 only in h...Kli.,u In , . V 


SINCE the Government first 
sought to control petrol 
retailing in 1933, business In 
Now Zealand has slowly lost its 
attraction for the oil majors 
which operate here. 

Profit margins are strictly 
controlled — a factor that has 


TT j mameung Kerosene ana otner 

allowed motorists to enjoy mineral oils under the name 


comparatively cheap petrol 
for so long. 

The companies, in various 
guises, have been operating in 
this country since the IS90s. 

Mobil was the first to bring 
Us products down under, 
marketing kerosene and other 
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RAIL tanks being filled for delivery with propane at the 
Shell, BP Hnd Todd rail siding at Kapuni. 

OPEC took power 
from the ‘sisters’ 

SEVEN sister companies couldn't afford to upset the oil 
controlled the oil markets of companies because of their i 
the world until the advent of Influence with the Saudi 


OPEC. 

They are the oil companies 
of Exxon, Mobil, Socal, Gulf, 
Texaco, Shell and BP — the oil 
giants whose skyscrapers 
grace the skylines of 
Pittsburgh,San Francisco and 
London. 

The decisions made inside 
these buildings affect not only 
the companies, but also the 
countries of the world. 

The financial and political 
power toted by the seven 
companies was brought about 
by the discovery of that greasy 
black fluid. — oil - in 
Pennsylvania in 1859. 

In the days before income 
tax was invented, John D. 
Rockefeller was taking the 
chances that would give him 
enoigh oil to become a major 
political power. 

With his use of secrecy and 
® #t > k ;-keeping skills, 
Rockefeller built up the three 
daughter companies of Exxon 
Mobil, and Socal. 

On the other side of the 
Atlantic, Marcus Samuel had 
amalgamated with the Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Company 

after Rockefeller's attempts to 

buy him out. And so Shell was 

formed. 

BP was formed with co¬ 
operation given the British 
from the Persians. 

The establishment of this oil 
ae f a Pn^ent for the 
relationship of big business to 
the government. 

According to Anthony 
Simpson in his book 'Tlie 
Seven Sisters’; “they 
established the separateness 
defying 


Arabian Government. 

The “Golden Gimmick" — 
as It was called — firmly 
underlined the role of the oil 
companies in foreign policy, 
gaining privileges which 
enabled them to be the 
paymasters of the Arab States. 

Criticism of the "sisters" 
was inevitable and the 
International Petroleum 
Cartel, an in-depth 
investigation of the workings 
of the American companies, 
provided an indispensable 
source for critics. 

Attempts to curb the cartel’s 
monopoly were made by the 
Mexican Government, whan it 
nationalised its oil wells. 

But the Mexicans drowned 
in fheir own oil because the 
companies controlled the 
markets. 

In each of the producing 
countries two or more of the 
sewn were always in control. 

One criticism of the 
companies was that they were 
still colonial in outlook. And 
this proved to be their 
downfall. 

OPEC, chief enemy of the 
seven companies, was formed 
to break the sisters’ hold on 
most aspects of oil production. 

OPEC at first seemed to be 
losing the battle, with NigerJit 
producing oil outside its ranks 
and King Faisal showing no 
interest in the restriction of oil 
Production. But the oil- 
producing companies' 
organisation soon began to 
gain power. 

The weaknesses of the 


me separateaffls ' - me 

of the industry, defying etnrtno more 
governments and society an§ SfSS - ^? bU u Cked any far ‘ 
vujnerable only to the most fl r?J? y abm ? *** future 
extreme of legal sanctions." , Guif w . a * Involved 
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extreme of legal sanctions.” 

Family traditions - 
specially in the American 
companies — helped to widen 
the gap. 

The powers of the companies 
were such that Western 
governments delegated much 
of their diplomatic function to 
gem. Indeed, in the case of 
hheii, the junior executives - 
mort of whom are Oxbridge 
educated — seem an elite of 
para-dlplomata. 

Saudi Arabia saw them 
«ercising their political 

King Faisal wanted a bigger 

Sffifa. ?k lhe c °mpanies* 
profits; they agreed. 

. ™ s Payment constituted a 
fimjgn income tax. Under the 

SgSVffl.TS 

United States, 

ihPfr . m i 1Uon toss which 
the United States.Treasury 
sustained was accepted 

5SD2° ? audt Arabia was 
strategically Important and 
wb American Government 


_ - ,-mruivni in 

political scandal surrounding 
„ bB £ 10 foreign governments 
and Exxon had hung on too 
long to her Middle East 
concessions. 

w^ lS8 ?t! ? f weaknesses 
cQUaborate. r i,,abll ' ty t0 

iZ he cr , unch came when 

nMb? n ,? Uona,i8ed « per cent 
of its oil companies 

vr»lSffi. pr0dU a t : in 8 countries 
gradually nationalised the 
companies under the tactful 
slogan of “participation”. 

rollow 6 natlonallaflt,on was to 

who l e 0,1 Cfl rtel had 
faUen not into the hands of 
seven companies, but li 
countries. 

the seven sisters still 

SfiSy®- 

The greatest financial power 

V,™ U ” 0W ba80 ™‘" 
Vienna . Us name Is th* 

E^Srn Sati r a of Pet roleum 
Exporting Countries. 


Vacuum Oil ([hen part of (he 
Rockefeller Standard Oil 
Group). 

Shell arrived soon after, 
selling its products through 
the British Imperial Oil 
Company. 

Atlantic started business in 
1928. In 1931 the company was 
taken over by Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and eventually 
became part of Lhe Mobil 
group. 

BP was a latecomer, star¬ 
ting operations in partnership 
with the Government in 1949. 
The Government held a 51 per 
cent stake for six years until it 
was sold back to BP at par by 
National. 

For 40 years, New Zealand 
had its own Independent 
distributor, Europa. 

Born out of frustration and 
what many considered to be 
profiteering by the oil majors, 
Europa traded under various 
names until 1972 when it was 
sold to BP. 

During the Depression of the 
1930’s New Zealand was at the 
pricing mercy of the oil 
companies which were in¬ 


terested only in ImiiKiing 
gnlkmagehy securing as many 
outlets as possible. 

Retailers were propped up 
until they were lm> broke In 
survive. Then the oil com¬ 
panies pulled up pumps mid 
found another operator with a 
little capital mid n desire "In 
give it a go". 

The Department of In¬ 
dustries and t’o in m ere n 
described (he business as 
chaotic. But it got lillle cn 
operation from the oil com¬ 
panies and none from the 
Forbes Government. 

To counter the overseas 
stranglehold, the Associated 
Motorists Petrol Company Ltd 
was formed in 1932. 

Charles Todd, its founder, 
had obtained the franclii.se for 
Russian oil mid in 1933 the first 
tanker arrived. 

By 1935 it had captured lu 
per cent of the market. 

Europa's arrival unleashed 
a fierce reaction from the 
‘seven sisters." us the 
international oil cartel has 
been dubbed). Prices were 
slashed In a bid to drive 
Europa from the market. 


In I'M-t. tin 1 cinii|i,iity ap. 

jhmImI in Hu* dm rmiiu-ni fur 

protect imi I’arlianieiil ’« 
I'l'titinns fnmniiticr in- 
vtsiigoled ami did nut like 
what ii found 

Till* companies apart 
from Kuropa refuse,! (ogive 
evidence 

Tin*committee reported that 
tin- nil companies had cut 
prices below an economic level 
since Kuropa began business, 
and if they succeeded in (heir 
aim. competition would be 
destroyed and higher prices 
would result. 

After n one-sided debate in 
Parliament, the fiovenmieiit 
brought 'lawn the Motor Spirits 
(Regulation of I 'rices i hill 

Kiimpa blossomed In nor, ij 
declared a dividend of 3, r jii per 
cent mi its ordinary shares mid 
a lu per cent dividend on 
preference shares 

Ils profits were in marked 
contrast to the retailers plight, 
encouraging the Government 
to bring down further controls. 

Michael Savage, as Leader 
of the Opposition, had said it 
was lime for Parliament to 
become the master and to slop 


Guvemmenl 8 

ajttss: 

Profit niarglfli , 

Pimped onboard^ 

lhe Middle Ean S 
reaches the motoffe. 

Hie GovemmcBt’,» 
aro «"* that it 
Mccpl oil into theS 

i’omt refinery g J 
considers an Infkled c 
unless the supplierijJj 
to accept the ”\af. 

For the corapania fc 
IdUe scope for big 
such a rigid enrimaa 
specially as the 
outlets they may dtncfn 
is limited. 

All own a share fcfci 
Zealand Refining Car; 
Ltd in approximate^ 
to their market 
1961, when the cap; 
registered. 

The public has a»pe 


Some resources will eventual! 1 
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control by Govt 


share of the 24 million $1 
shares. 

BP, including Europa, has 
the largest holding (5,677,714 
shares). Mobil has 4,608,000, 
Shell 4,114,284 and Caltex 
2,057,144. 

Shell International provides 
the technical expertise and 
advisory services for an an¬ 
nual fee necessary to operate 
lhe refinery. 

The Government, through 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry, controls the 
processing margin. 

As the directors’ report 
noted for the 1978 year, 
however, fees were initially 
fixed at 77 cents a barrel for 
the year, “but later increased 
to 81.46 cents a barrel when it 
wbb apparent that throughput 
was likely to fall below the 
estimated level”. 

In 1978 the company 
capitalised $12 million from 
reserves, leaving a balance of 
$45 million as undivided profits 
or reserves. 

Dividends have varied little 
in recent years. Usually they 
arc about 12.5 per cent, though 
in 1977 they were 14 per cent 


and for 1978 7.5 per cent — an 
effective 15 per cent on the old 
share capital. 

Nominally, each company 
owns the oil put through the 
refinery but in practice, petrol, 
diesel and other products are 
delivered to common storage 
dumps around the country as 
needed. 

The cooperation among the 
companies extends even to 
delivering to each other’s 
customers as and when the 
need arises. 

For distributing products, 
the four companies plus 
Europa and Atlantic are 
allowed a 12Va per cent 
margin. 

Service station margins are 
similarly controlled. 

Pump prices are controlled 
directly by the Government 
through the motor spirit pool 
account. Petrol leaving the 
refinery is costed into the pool, 
a wholesale margin added, 
taxes included, and finally the 
retail margin fixed, giving (he 
pump price. 

When Hie pool runs at n loss, 
or seems certain lu run into the 
red, the price goes up. 
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Treasury’s job: guaging 
impact on the economy 


Oil wells run dry. Gas fields get 
used up. But we have a natural 
resource that will never run out: trees. 
Trees for building materials, packaging, 
pulp, paper, manufacturing, even the 
extraction of necessary chemicals. And 
in the not too distant future trees may 
be supplying liquid fuel for transport, 
from private cars to jet aircraft. 

As a diverse organisation based 
on forestry, N.Z. Forest Products 
Limited is In a unique situation to help 
develop and capitalise on the need ror 
renewable resources. We have the 
trees, the land and the right climate for 
rapid forest growth. And we have the 


skills - the people with the experience 
to ensure a bright future for forestry in 
New Zealand. 

The Arabs have the oil. We have 
the trees. And you can't grow another 
oil well like you can a tree. 


NZForestFrodufitsZixnited T jP 

Private Bag, Auckland, New Zealand. - '■ i: ' 

Mills at Penrose, Klnlelth, dv . jji'' 

Whakatane and Mataura. "'iFfe.. . 
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"NATIONAL ijenofi!” — lhal 
is the yardstick by which the 
'IVcasury ussesses Iho options 
for the use of Mnui gas. 

So says John Cook, lhe 
Treasury assistant secretary 
who looks after energy 
matters and who is deputy 
chairman of the Liquid Fuels 
Trust Board. 

lie says the Treasury role is 
lo assess tlie impact of each 
option on government 
expenditure, including capital 
investment, and on the 
economy as a whole. 

It is concerned with where 
the options fit into the general 
growth of the economy — what 
its overall national benefit will 
be in terms of the balance of 
payments, employment and so 
on. 

"We have a large resource 
available,” Cook says. “We 
can exploit this In various 
ways. We want to maximise 
the benefit to New Zealand.” 

Different people see this in 
dlffo-eit ways. Some ace the 
greatest benefit coming from 
achieving self-suffideicy and 
eliminating our dependence on 
imported fuels. 

Cook points out that the 
closer to self-sufficiency we 
move, the greater the cost is 
likely to be to the economy. 

Calculation of what is in the 
national interest would also 
Involve reconciliation of the 
relative merits of ensuring 
supply and keeping the total 
cost of energy to the economy 
dawn as far as possible, 

1 This hi turn is complicated, 
by questions of future supply 
and price of foreign-produced 
oil, Cook says. 

There has also to be a 
demonstrable, market for 
liquid fuels. New Zealand 
■ might seek to export. And 
.there has: u> be., sufficient 
investment' funds vavailable. 
cQh the last point; Cook has . 
nodoubt.Partofhlsjobatthe 
Treasury■’ Is negotiating:; 
overseas loans. There will fae 
.mov problem . obtaining 
investment;leapitar fop liquid 
fuel development, he says, • 
I^itisbeitiKputlnto^rojocla 
which willNbepefit the,New.: 
Zealand ieebnomy by saying 
.import, costs and boosting 
oVerall , growth , < ^the •» 
investments win beat tractive 
to foreign tenders;:,; - 
Qook says Ihodeciski.na tb be 
.'iduide" on.i^lIqtUd 'iuqla' : :airev 
complej^. 

Asseskment. of tho'irisk of’ 
tbiejvqrtjjw*., !o^rth,bhs ,, be«n.':i. 


coin|iicutcii by the fuel that 
some technologies are still 
developing — and that they 
have been put to little or m 
commercial use. 

At tlie same time the 
interruption of supply caused 
by the Iranian revolution lins 
shortened lhe time spun in 
■which decisions can be taken. 

CV.bk says there has been "n 
lot of pressure to mnke early 
decisions", but he adds that": 
"We must look thoroughly at 
alt the factors." 

To some politicians, this has 
looked as if the civil servants 
are trying to avoid making 
firm recommendations. 

Cook emphatically denies 
this. "Positive recom¬ 
mendations will be made," he 
says. 

“But lam concerned that we 
don’t rush into a decision 
which will have a profound 
effect on New Zealand for a 
long time.” 

Is it not the case that It is 
better to make a decision — 
even (hough there Is a risk of It 
being wrong — than no 
decision? 

Cook says: "It would foe 
unwise to make a hurried 
decision unnecessarily.” 

Though he acknowledges 
that It has lotig advocated a 
freer economy, be insists that 
Treasury is not involved in any 
ideological argument over 
the ertsit to which private 
enterprise or the state should 
be involved in the exploitation 
of Maul. 

'He says there is po'- 
dtsagreement on the broad- 
approach among the liquid 
Fuels Trust Board membero 
and tho 'energy steering groqp 
of departmental officials 
serving the Cabinet economic 
committee — though he does, 
qgree' there ean be different 
views on Ifodividu&l issues; ! 

; As to the role of Petrocdrp, , , 
tlie. state-owned 1 bolding v 
cotnpany, Cook seys t^e. 
Treasury view is that U14 "a : 
Now-': Zealandenergy-.', 
company”. . ■ . 

, Ha ^says . ^of ..course”' flt - ■ 
should ..act as a : : competitor 
with overaetw oll compartlefi ln • 1 
proposing'scheme? to qxpldt : 

' the uf ^a».;'-; - '■.* • ;[■' i; y 

; "It. aQto|ib tbe beSt lpiere^s i 
of NSW Zealand oa it seeathfito!.: 
fiom: ; h^QomtoLercfal 
vibw;^ says Coqk, wboaitaasa '! 

Givernnifini rejpirescntanva OT •; 

tna : 1 boards’ i of ;i:thrQ'6 
Jtetra^rp’a.subaKUfiricai' 













1 hat s the drill — a modified tax regime 

REALISING that (he cnunfrv whinh «n»niloHiHinll enoiuiknn ~c ... . . . . 
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REALISING that (he country 
can no longer rest on the 
laurels of Maui natural gas, 
the Government has delivered 
a sharply- modified tax 
package before Parliament in 

the hope of belatedly on cue part oi officials 
stimulating an appallingly wanted 55c in the dollar 
inactive oil search. saw a sharp reaction * 


which speculative oii searches 
dice. 

The Income Tax Amend¬ 
ment Bill, which was in¬ 
troduced in mid-August, also 
contains a slight climb-down 
on the part of officials who 
but 
from 


plethora of current wells we demanded by officials 
have had but one, Lhe establishing conditions fur 
Pelrocorp well Toko I which petroleum prosper 1 me 
has become the second deepest licences, 
in New Zealand oil history. Refusing to 1 ole rule the 
Petrocorp angered the oil terms which included a 15 per 


Hunt which' withdrew from 
active exploration in its vast 


Almost immediately there 

was a spark of interest on the avu l e ex P loraiIDn m ,ts V88t 
mining boards where domestic 5? mh ( e r K n “ area in fte 
explorer NZ Petroleum rallied - reat &>uth Basin ^ P rotest 
»--- ■■ - increasing insistence from 


in response to the softer tax 
bite inflicted upon "resident" 
oil explorers. 

But another stock trading on 
the NZ exchanges, L and M 


Wellington on a bigger state 
"take.” 

Certainly the nation had to 
upgrade outmoded taxation in 
line with changing ln- 


nir lu u.-l « B 'm , 1,1 ljne witn changing In- 

lernataaidrcumstMces. Oi, 


1970s in the wake of Shell-BP- 
Todd's late last decade find at 
Maui, drifted lower. 

A paradox? Not when the 
unrelenting attitude of state oil 
explorer Petrocorp Is taken 
into account. 

And the oil boards were so 
pitifully barren of home-grown 
producers, the sort of company 
everyone In power seems to 
want to encourage but no one 
wishes to become. 

The list is even a little 
shorter these days with 
Republic Petroleum biting on 
the drilling bit and, with debts 
still believed to be necessary to 
clear Its Impounded drilling 
rig at New Plymouth, the 
company delisted. 


The resident” companies 
will bo taxed at the rate of 45 c 
in the dollar. That's a lot better 
than the "non-resident" 
companies such as Triton. 
Hunt International Petroleum 
Shell London, Shell Houston,’ 
British Petroleum and 
Aquitaine will have lo face . 

5 percent in fact with the new 
going rale on foreign firms up 
from 45c in the dollar |o 50c in 
the dollar. 

But for resident firms it's a 
huge leap from (he old 30c 
rate. Now they are to be 
treated as ordinary companies 
when the latter carry none of 

the massive degree of risk with 


has become the most vital 
commodity on the planet after 
air and water. 

It has surpassed cash crops, 
meat and metals as a revenue- 
earner for those that have it 
and Is the major factor behind 
the theoretical shift of wealth 
from the industrialised West to 
the less developed nations of 
OPEC (at least In terms of the 
name on the bank accounts 
lodged in the City of London 
and New York). 

The nationalistic attitude of 
OPEC has been contagious and 
even countries like New 
Zealand, which have virtually 
not discovered oil at all, now 
have their oil czars. 

Depending on one’s per¬ 
spective. Lhe fact that the new 
state company Petrocorp 
continued the search for 
hydrocarbons single-handed 
this year Is a matter for praise 
and endorsement of future 
“solo" work or an indictment 
of the Government’s mistakes 
which have scared away oil 
explorers. 

It has become clear that the 
financial regimes of some 
other prospective zones, such 
as Mexico and Asia, are more 
appealing than New Zealand. 
Some major explorers in other 
parts of the world remain 
totally disinterested In any 
E** .Zealand search such as 
Mobil Oil Corporation, Exxon, 
Getty, Socal and instead of a 


exploration industry when It 
reacted to a cautious-to- 
procrastinating attitude on the 
part of the private explorers 
by setting up its own drilling 
ventures. The more it has been 
on its own, surveying and 
gathering useful data, the 
more Petrocorp has become 
reluctanl to hand over a slice 
of the action in the most 
prospective province, 
Taranaki, to private partners. 

But It has been forced lo 
reconsider farming-In private 
operators and Is on record as 
saying it would welcome joint 
ventures with New Zealand 
companies. 

Though it has yielded its 
licences In North Canterbury, 
Hawke's Bay and some of 
Westland these areas do not 
Bppeal to the private com- 
as greatly as Taranaki 
which is a matter of contention 
with the explorers. 

Both SheU-BP-Todd and L 
and M have previously been 
involved In onshore work as 
well as their more publicised 
offshore activities. 

L and M spent half a million 
dollars prospecting in 
Taranaki and the well which 
Petrocorp will drill throughout 
coming months was on the L 
and M programme until Its 
land licence expired. 

This is McKee I, which 
ironically is named after an L 
and M founder director. Toko 
itself was the well which the 
consortium of private ex¬ 
plorers drilling Urenui onshore 
in Taranaki In 1972 planned to 
□rill. 

^consortium was Shell- 
BP-Todd 50 per cent, Aquitaine 
35 per cent and Radius 15 per 
cent. L and M had a 51 per cent 
stake in Radius. 

The private consortium was 
deterred from drilling by what 
L and M have call«i the 
ridiculously tough terms 


cent onshore royalty rate, L 
and M backed off in protest. L 
and M director Jock Health- 
waile is on record us saying: 
"Government attitude Is that 
their agency E’clrncnrp Ex¬ 
ploration was forced into 
existence because the private 
sector would not take up 
licences in Taranaki. This is 
not true without quali¬ 
fication." 

"They wouldn't back down 
on terms. They’re dominated 
by the feeling we mustn't 
make a profit." 

Petrocorp takes the view 
that it was established to 
improve the "sporadic" 
nature of the oil search and in 
two years it has drilled in 
Westland, Canterbury and 
Taranaki all without success. 

When Petrocorp moved into 
Taranaki it had the advantage 

A f nviuniit ___1. * 


Mill 'Ml ice I Ins time ue\l year 
unless a further hreakllmmgb 
in relations with the Cnvcrri- 
■will is made. 

Inieresi ml) fcK-iis mi the 
drillship iipcraijiins „f shell- 
HP Todd offshore Kawhia 
Harbour at (hi* very in- 
teres ling •‘Structure S"’ 

Then 1 Ims been a good dull 
of friisi rat inn in ibe private 
eniisnrimm.it the way in whieh 
Hie nil crisis was permitted [„ 
resurface ami slide into an era 
of earless days and weekend 
closures before urgency was 
taken to .spur the lagging nil 
search. 

'•Structure S" has been 
bilked about for years as a 
gmxl prospect mi the northern 
extremity of the Maiu field and 
widi die failure of Aquitaine to 
lhe smtlh of Maui j u dm last 
days of l hr Penrod 74 rig’s 
presence in our waters, the 
spotlight has .swung even more 
to the structure. 

As one oilman put it at the 
start of the Iranian supply 
shortage: "The oil world is 


Zealand 

tractive 


uould not bt, 
to overseas n i 
•‘‘rests and NZ 
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DU^ V a a itH reC ° rdS b ? coniin 8 Suing up in flames and in New 
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drew, but since then It has built 
up more knowledge than 
anyone and when the pressure 
mounted on it to release some 
licence areas it decided it had 
the right to drill alone at 
McKee. 

McKee is a structure five 
kilometres south-east of 
Urenui. It would probably 
have been the target of more 
private seismic surveying had 
Petrocorp not entered the 
search. 

Some months of tough 
negotiating seem In store 
before any of the private ex¬ 
plorers reach farm-in 
agreement with Petrocorp but 
Taranaki drilling could be well 
advanced by any agreement 
[or further liberalisation bv 
Petrocorp. 

The state company is also 
assessing further prospects in 
Hawke's Bay and on the West 
Coast of the South Island. 

L and M’s $lm earmarked 
for exploration could thus be 


of the need lo' drill. Coin pure 
nur one current nil well to 
Australia’s HO nr more." 

Participants on Structure S 
will he Shell as operator. Shell 
(US) {(he first slake for the 
American offshoot of Shell), 
British Petroleum. Todd 
Petroleum (the Wellington- 
based private family firm) . . . 
and the Government via 
Petrocorp. 

The consortium may have 
another location it would also 
like to test while a drill-ship is 
here. 

Any vessel brought in for 
this programme this summer 
could also drill off (lie West 
' Guast for NZ Petroleum, whieh 
was having difficulties at¬ 
tracting partners under for¬ 
mer conditions. 

The company has con¬ 
sistent iy observed thnt unless 
the terms Tor issuing licences 
were improved and n 
sill Is factory rciiirn U n enpitul 
invested permitted. Now 


■pj, ------ — .. coulfl be invested pe rmitted. Now 

Europeans prepare to turn coal into oil 

WHILE South Africa expands ,- - 1 1XX t VJ ll 
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WHILE South Africa expands 
the world’s only oll-from-coal 
plant at Sasolburg, and 
President Carter pledges the 
massive development of 
synthetic fuel" (fuel from 
i 081, tar 8a «ds and 

shale) Europe, too, is quietly 

fiW a «>*% and risky 
stride forward in this field: 

• Austrian companies are 
planning to build four 
refineries to distil ethyl 
alcohol from wheat or maize 
These are believed to be Che 
first such refineries to be 
constructed In Europe since 
the 1930s. The alcohol will be 
mixed with petrol to make 


politically. Bufhow^conomic^s ifrealK?* 8 ^ r° pUlflr idca 
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announced simultaneously 
that Brussels would float a $ 2.8 
billion loan to the European 
capital market, q> r a 
programme to acceleiate coal 
liquefaction projects in Ger¬ 
many and Britain. 

Methods of making oil from 
coal have been known since the 
turn of the century. In Ger¬ 
many they were used on a 
large scale dirlng World War 
11 to provide motor and 
gasohol replacing 5 per cent a « ati <>n fuel, in South Africa 
or Austria s current petrol "V currently provide about 8 
consumnftnn 1 nor per cent or tfe country’s netrol 

needs , and will supply 40-50 per 
cent In the lB80s. ** 

r n ^ Brt S eleB8 stron 8 doubts 
UST 1 ?, abo “ l me economics of 
coal liquefaction and tha 
United States and German 
Plm» are ba,ed mo™™ 

E£i!rfini C0n8i d 0 rations t 
including energy supply than 
on profitability. ■ najl 

Even at today’s oil prices 
substitute fuels would cost 
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have to go much higher and 
stay well above the coal price 
for coal-based fuel to become 
profitable. But neither of these 
requirements can be 
guaranteed. In the past, coal 
prices have risen with those of 
oil, and this is likely to 
continue. Also, bb major coal 
producers like South Africa 
^ n|h- e United States use more 
^ oal for electricity or 
liquefaction, coal Is bound to 
become scarcer and more 
expensive. 

Applied on a massive scale 
coal liquefaction, a£g 
energy conservation and lower 
economic growth might 
conceivably cause 8 a 

yackenlng of world crude oil 
■demand, preventing malbr 

-a=ars5asfe 

unconventional” oils, 


consumption by 1035 . 

• Gorman Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt promised 
earlier this month to put 
forward coal liquefaction 
programmes and goals “of 
unusual magnitude”. Days 
later the largest German coal- 
?f ata * North-Rhine 
Westphalia, announced it 
would Shortly award design 
contracts- for several mate- 

£#vrssa'ssM - 

aasa- £l ^ 

negotiating ydth Bonn on the pSToi y, frnm^? Uforschun 8 * 

possiblecpnstructlwhS'apiant «35d * 

lo process 2 raUlion tonnes a com parabil if?■? ,.. cost 

, Gunner • C^y 0«. 0 fl price .wIU /-ffiSfet 


n "guments apply to 

pro^ctionofMcohol'fKeT 
I*i Austria, for example, the ‘ 
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whether in tbe Ui 
Euroi 



After Maui — the Southland lignite mines? 


oot be able ^ 

NowLSdcomX^ 

h '« ‘unugh to go it lir 
offshore drilling 8 Whefc 
, J WS| Pj'i'se ofdrilHqghds 
depends on the v 5 (S, 
' "inpanies take r/ , 
legislation. * 

NZ Petroleum has fa, 
mmniHined that the 
t oast offshore area vns^e, 
prospective and the m 
ih believed to have ait£ 

r . alton (ion of some nuh 
foreign oil interests. 

U has long had r 
association with Triton Oil rj 
‘.as Corporation of DaEast; 
it has been in constant (caf 
with overseas partnenh 
prospects. 

its first new well wddh 
nlx»ul 50km off HaH Hah> 
South Westland and twovi 
could be scheduled. Jl 
Petroleum has drilled lie 
shore wells. 

It tuok the view ihaito 
was nothing to sell was 
while lhe tax proposals sa 
unattractive and there s 
other outstanding issues: 
resolve before partners r. 
come iilward. 

NZ Petroleum is undafti 
In echo a view ofta heaiJc 
energy circles... thailfe: 
Zealand Is a gas proia 
rather than oil-prospecfc 
Will there be an hbJ' 
resources levy lo fare! 

Tiu* economic Impact o/eu 
n levy on gas is being 
I'iirticipationisanotlKriu 
of •■onflid. For its to per 
imymuiit of oil eipbrafa 
costs the stale is toregowafl 
per cent control d sf td 
finds. 

But does thispttfoff 
company a rnajjftjw®*^ 
viliil decision-maldiiS 
could affect the dw# 1 ^ 
pace of a well or IbeM ®*" 1 
wildcat? , 

Pricing Is another 
aspect upon which tslcoi " 
continuing. The 
naturally wisli anydisre^ 

oil to carry the overseasF 

Tills accent’ on parity w 

made major difference ttW 

cash flow of Australian 
Tlic level of royally bj* 
lo Ijc resolved. One 
said: "We're 

anxiously for word « "j 
level of royalty ^J.J 
demanded. It W”* k 

clue on how serwusw 
Government wanls “* 
search to resume. ^ 

So while tha 
has finally rewjwj 
legislation, the 
now start on «. 
ticipatlon and pricing 1 • 
drillship likely to sjhw®-• -. 
negotiations are over. 

fcofttoivaS; 

whether Hunt 
will decide 

ploration offthon^SSidi- 
Its -licence a** 
September 9 and 
will be 'InW.-j 0 'JS&0X- 
passing of the Bin ® t 

other issues . 

Seahunt speap.- 8 ^ fa, 

million in the 
iU-fated KawaU 
ticul a riy, V ; 

would bBrtSgfiSP 1 -* 

tbisworkqqop^Tj{,W 

ItsSmitWandlfWik' 
water, PUsnMv.^j pi 


COMPARED with the bright- 
burning coals of Ohai and 
Nightcaps, lignite front (he 
small mines pocketed along 
the vast Mat aura Valley and 
associated areas in Southland 
has never been a popular 
commodity. But today that 
lignite is being regarded as Lhe 
possible saviour of New 
Zealand’s long-term energy 
needs. 

The Southland lignites have 
been mined on a small scale 
since the 1870s. Even the 
earliest settlers realised that 
many parts of eastern and 
southern Southland contained 
sizeable deposits nf the slow- 
burning fuel. It wnsn't until 
1970 when a concerted drilling 
effort began that the Ministry 
of Energy realised Just how 
large the deposits were. 

The latest proven estimate, 
according to (he Commission 
for the Future, is n mammoth 
440i) million tonnes—sufficient, 
according to some 
calculations, to huh?! New 
Zealand’s energy needs for 200 
years. 

With the Mntnui'a estimates 
included. New Zealand's 
known coal reserves stand at 
90,000 peta joules, (one 
perajuulc Is equal in energy 
terms to 22,000 tonnes of 
petrol >. Our annual energy 
consumption Is about 400 
peta joules. 

if the most optimistic 
reports ure to he believed, the 
Southland lignite fields could 
contain the energy equivalent 
of 10 Maui fields. Maui has a 
known reserve of 7500 


petajoules. 

But (lie optimism must be 
mixed with realism, and the 
situation now is that not 
enough Is known about the 
Southland lignite fields. Only a 
few pits arc worked at the 
moment, and between them, 
they produce about 120,000 
tonnes a year for industrial 
and domestic use. 

The drilling programme 
which caused much ex¬ 
citement in the south, began in 
November, 1976, and ended 
two years later. Exploration 
was carried out by Lime and 
Marble Ltd under contract lo 
the Mines Division, and the 
company’s results are now 
being assessed by the DSIR. 

Drilling was carried out by 
truck-mounted rotary rigs, 
and holes were drilled to about 
200 metres in depth at two 
kilometre intervals on lines 
across the eastern Southland 
basin some seven kilometres 
apart. 

From January last year, all 
holes wore logged electrically, 
which guve drillers more 
accurate information. In fact, 
regret has been expressed that 
all holes were not logged 
electrically. 

The two main points nf the 
exploration work appear to he 
that Southland does indeed 
have vast lignite deposits but 
Hint not enough is yet known 
about them. 

More Important, the ex¬ 
ploration to date has not 
proved just how- much of the 
lignite is workable. 

To he sure, some streams 


State steps into 
energy business 


THE 55."i million limited 
liability company. Feuoeorp, 
was created as an expression 
of greater Government con¬ 
cern to find alternative 
sources of fuel. 

But it was not set up as a 
statutory state corporation, as 
arc many other state 
enterprises. Instead, it was 
created as a limited liability 
company. 

Established In March last 
year, the aim was “to seek 
equity participation by 
commercial interests and the 
general public at the same 
time," says chairman F W 
Orr. 

Pelrocorp, (The Petroleum 
Corporation of New Zealand 
Ltd.), has four subsidiaries: 
The Natural Gas Corporation 
of N.Z. Ltd., The Offshore 
Mining Company Ltd., The 
Petroleum Corporation of New 
Zealand (Exploration) Ltd. 
and the recently created 
Petrocorp, the Petrochemical 
Corporation of New Zealand 
Ltd. 

By setting up the company 
as a liability company, the 
Government hoped to en¬ 
courage private sector par¬ 
ticipation in Pelrocorp. 

But It's top two executives 
have been recruited from the 
Government bureaucracy — 
group general manager, R J 
Hogg, and group policy and 
planning manager, R H 
Goode. 

The Natural Gas subsidiary, 
originally a slate corporation, 
has U 10 task of Increasing the 
availability of gas and ex¬ 
tending gas pipelines to ser- 
vice a wider area of New 
Zealand. 

One of its more important 
. responsibilities is operating all 
°i na J) ore ® aa Pipelines, in¬ 
cluding those constructed for 
:;Maul Development Ltd. 

• Petrocorp (Exploration) Ltd 



PETROCORP’S general 
manager R J Hogg. 

has been charged with 
carrying out the Government's 
onshore petroleum exploration 
programme. 

The present project is the 
drilling of the Toko No. 1 Well 
near Stratford. 

The most recent addition to 
the Petrocorp family is 
Petrochemical Corporation or 
New Zealand Ltd. It has the 
task of constructing an am¬ 
monia-urea plant lo provide 
nitrogeneous fertiliser for New 
Zealand. 

Eight months after 
Petrocorp's establishment 
another body — the Liquid 
Fuels Trust Board — was 
formed to investigate ways of 
reducing consumption of 
imported fuels. 

The board’s aim Is to In¬ 
vestigate the various alter¬ 
natives funded by a levy on 
automotive Riels of 0.1c 'per 
litre. 

Dr Colin Maiden heads the 
board of three private sector 
members and representatives 
of the permanent heads of the 
Treasury, DSIR, Trade and 
Industry and Energy. 

Dr Maiden hopes that by the 
end of this year New 
Zealanders will know what 
fuels or fuel will be running 
their cars in the future. 


stretch several kilometres and 
are known to average about 
four metres thick, with a 
maximum of 18 metres, but 
often they angle underground 
to considerable depth, which 
would add considerably lo 
extraction costs. 

Further, the water content is 
high—40 to 60 per cent—and 
this would affect efficiency. 

Already, however, the en¬ 
vironmental aspect is causing 
concern. The thought of 
tearing up large ports of fertile 
eastern Southland to get at the 
coni underneath is worrying 
not only environmental groups 
but also the likes of Federated 
Farmers and Lhe Southland 
County Council. 

The Mataura Valley, along 
whieh much of the lignite is 
buried, is flood-prone, and 
open-cast mines could become 
huge holding ponds. Local 
bodies ure also risking what the 
despoiled land will be back- 
filial will). And a drop in the 
ground level of four metres 
would certainly affect water 
tables and make the affected 
parts nf the valley even inure 
prone to Hauling. 


Nevertheless, all Southland 
accepts as inevitable the 
con e lu si on (hat the lignite 
deposits arc going to he mined 
more extensively than Id the 
past, and a multitude nf 
possible uses arc being pul 
forward. 

As long ago as 19GR, a silicon 
industry was proposed using 
known silica deposits In the 
area. Those deposits were not 
considered economic at the 
time, but al least one vast 
overseas company is known to 
he still interested in 
developing a form-silicon 
industry using a MaLntirn 
lignite-fired power station. 

Another possibility 
acknowledged by the 
Energy Minister Bill Birch, 
is converting (he lignite to 
gasoline, diesel and other 
liquid fuels. The Commission 
fur the Future has also men¬ 
tioned this possibility. 

The DSIR has sent snmplcN 
ot the Southland lignite to 
Australia to detenu)ne its 
feasibility fur such conversion. 

(Birch has not repeated 11 
statement soon after ho took 
over the portfolio indicating he 


was in favour of simply ex¬ 
porting the lignite to boost Hie 
country’s coffers). 

Apart from conversion to 
gasoline and other fuels, the 
commission had three other 
suggestions for possible 
usage—directly as a fuel for 
industry, gasified for the 
domestic and industrial 
market in the South Island or 
committed to long-term use as 
a feed-stock for the production 
of materials such as plastic or 
nylon. 

It also suggested It could he 
Iril in the ground for future 
generations. 

Depending nn what Maui gas 
is actually used for, the gas 
field could last 35 years and it 
is when this is about to end that 
most serious consideration is 
likely to he given (0 Mataura 
lignite. 

Various authorities have 
warned, however, that a 
piecemeal approach to the 
deposits could see their long¬ 
term value eroded. If various 
industries are allowed to 
develop, using the most ac¬ 
cessible eon I, llm cost ot set¬ 
ting up and running, for 


example, a coal-to-oi) plant 
would become so much more 
expensive. 

While some •‘mix’’ of uses Is 
obviously possible, long-term 
usage must be determined so 
that guidelines and policies 
can be adhered to in the 
nation’s good. 

But this will depend 011 a 
total New Zealand energy 
policy. 

Until a long-term strategy 
for ail energy needs is 
determined, the Southland 
lignite fields will continue to be 
the country’s energy 
equivalent of the goose with 
the golden egg. 

One reassuring aspect is that 
government departments are 
showing no signs of haste. As 
the DSIR says, much more 
research is needed, which will 
obviously cost money. This 
research will have to lie 
closely analysed. 

With Mnui gas now ou 
stream. Now Zealand does 
have time lo consider fully the 
possibilities uf the Southland 
lignite. After nil, it’s not as if 
the fossil fuel is going to 
disappear. 




SNSURSO.X 

the Refdrubber 
Flail Fad that 
outlasts steel 



The manufacturer of Green’s Agricultural Machinery was 
faced with a major problem with the flails used In his 
Silage and Scrub-Mowing Units. The steel connectors 
which linked the flails to the revolving shaft were unable to 
withstand the punishing wear and abrasion. Steel 
connectors had a short, unhappy life. 
We suggested rubber connectors. But could rubber 
outperform steel ha torturd, situation suph as this? To 
prove It would* we. developed a rubbeppad connector with 

built-in layers of .fabric,. 

O reinforcing. The result? 

<\ Greater flail efficiency and 
i W a qonneotor-unit with 

many times the life of 
steel. 


■ .-I.. 




'• If ygu have a problem with your 
product or component? let Refdrubber 
come up with the ..solution. Better atitl, see 
. us in,the design stage. This is where we 
could ewe you olg money. Reidrubber.are 
w_pfallsts, with decades 61 experience. We're. 
•full of bright Ideas that really work, ,aiid'they're 
' ! 1 •. .. yours foriihs asking. • 
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with more econo 
if you direct that 
flooring be used 

Simply, Hi-bond is steel formed to hold poui 
unlike wooden boxing, it is not taken awav 
erman 
inique 
so elm 


needed for wooden boxing. Thus it 

le " 

ig 


* Speeds construction time 


reinforcing and diaphragm action. * Lowers ov< 
No specialised skilled labour required. 

For new Hi-bond brochure write to 

HMhnnH ? dustri ! s Ltd. B°* 430, Wellington. 
Hi-bond is manufactured by Dimond Industries 
and is distributed by Winstone Ltd 


Pioneered originally in America by Inland Rvsrsnn 

KiZKasarii 11 ”" 5 ” 2 -'* 
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What Maui will mean to Taranaki 


‘NEW Zealand is one of the 
energy rich countries in the 
world. 

“We should be able to turn 
this to advantage but time is 
not on our side. Certainly, not 
enough time to allow for 
dalliance, for fruitless 
discussion. The situation is too 
urgent for that.” 

The lime: May 1979 
The place: Oaonui, South 
Taranaki 

The speaker: Prime 
Minister Robert Muldoon. 

The occasion: The official 
opening of the Oaonui 
production station—the 
beginning of commercial 
production of gas and con¬ 
densate from the Maui field. 

Ten years Blnce the 
discovery of the field off the 
southern coast of Taranaki and 
four months after the official 
opening of Oaonui, Taranaki— 
and New Zealand—is wailing 
for the Government to decide 
just what it is going to do with 
those vast energy reserves. 

According to the Prime 
Minister, utilisation is the 
key—at least, that’s what he 
said in his Oaonui speech, 
which also emphasised the 
need for urgent action. 

Nobody in Taranaki—from 
farmer to businessman to local 
body or departmental of¬ 
ficial—would dispute the 
urgency of the situation. What 
has them puzzled is lust why It 
has taken this and previous 
Governments so long to make 
a decision. 

Federated Farmers leader 
Brian Fabish hopes the delay 
means planning is under way 
for selecting the best use of the 
fossil ruel. 

“There have been too many 
projects started without much 
thought in the past,” he says. 
“It’s no good being im¬ 
patient...let's Just hope the 
decision they make is the ri gh t 
one.” 

Town and city people, 
however, view the situation | 
differently. Planning was put , 
by Taranaki United Council, 
chairman Leo Carrington as 
the key to the successful in¬ 
troduction of a new and dif¬ 
ferent Industry into the farm¬ 
ing province of the country. 

Not one official—health, 
labour, social welfare, 
education—disputes his view. 
The problem is not knowing 
what to plan for. 

“Until the Government 
makes up its mind about what 
sort of industry will arise we 
can’t do much,” says Taranaki 
Education Board manager, A 
V Berridge. 

Most local government of¬ 
ficials find the situation 
frustrating. 

The Taranaki Harbours’ 
Board expects to reap the 
benefit of more trade through 
the provincial port and is 
preparing for it. 

But, like other authorities, it 
doesn’t quite know what will be 

rf q n«!y ed V SUch as special 
facilities for LNG or CNG or 
fertiliser ships. 

“We are providing for it,” 
m£ s . fl harbour board official. 
We ve put aside land for 
further expansion." 

' TheTaranaki United Council 
considers it is providing for the 
effects of Maui development, 
but so far its provisions have 
been only to accept a policy of 
making sure any benefits are 
bBed to the province's ad¬ 
vantage... 

‘ About the only authority that 
»a doing something other than 
making policies Is the 
Taranaki Catchment Com¬ 
mission, which has produced a 
water allocation plan for one 
Southern Taranaki river, has 
Another under way and is 
hoping to gain approval for 
Other schemes. 

Whatever the ultimate : 
Government decision on Maui, 
me TCC sees its projects as 
atlll benefiting the province. 1 



Local authorities and 
government departments do 
agree on one point—Maui 
development will have little 
impact on Taranaki. 

In a province with more than 
1000 unemployed, (most of 
them under 30 years old), top- 
heavy secondary school rolls 
and declining primary school 
rolls, Maui probably won’t 
prove to bring a “great leap 
forward”. 

The key question for the 
province is: Can it cope with 
the social effects that must 
occur over the short-term — 
the time when construction of 
the various industries spawned 
by Maui takes place? 


Social studies in Scotland, 
during the development period 
of the North Sea oil and gas 
fields, show how a strict line 
was drawn between locals and 
outsiders. 

In Alaska, a reverse Job 
discrimination occurred. Work 
was given to locals before 
outsiders, regardless of 
abilities. 

The industry usually imports 
its own personnel and, except 
for the construction period, is 
capital rather than labour 
intensive. 

During the construction 
period, the province will un¬ 
doubtedly prove attractive to 
outsiders. Indeed, it can ex¬ 


pect a huge influx of outsiders 
because, as well as the Maui 
development, which includes 
the Natural Gas Corporation's 
Kapuni ammonia- urea 
complex, the Egmonl Power 
Board will require labour for 
its $25 million Patea River 
power scheme. 

Already Maui developments 
are feeding local suspicions of 
“what the others are up to” 
and creating a division be¬ 
tween town and country. 

The National Roads Board 
decision to give priority to 
access routes to the petroleum- 
based Industries has brought 
enraged Stratford county 
people out fighting for work on 
State Highway 43—a twisting, 


partly sealed road linking the 
central Taranaki town with the 
outbacks. 

Adding some doubt as to 
whether Taranaki people can 
overcome their insulation is 
the dispute between the town 
of Kaponga and Taranaki 
Hospital Board's planned 
closure of the maternity unit to 
meet Government-ordered 
cuts in expenditure. 

Instead of uniting for battle, 
Kaponga—the town nearest to 
Kapuni—attacks the board and 
keeps Lite battle local, Instead 
uf uniting so that each can 
benefit from the situation. 

Health Minister George Gair 
was the Energy Minister who 
gave the go-ahead to the siting 


of the ammonia-urea complex 
on prime agricultural land. 
Both board and town would 
have a good case to present to 
him for exemption from the 
“cut costs” rule in view of the 
Maui development. 

When the Government does 
decide which option it will 
lake, a province famed for the 
Taranaki gate (a contrivance 
made of wood, wire and 
whatever else happens to be at 
hand and used to plug gaps in 
the fenceline) should be able to 
cope with whatever comes. 
After all, the people are ac¬ 
customed to Government 
making decisions then dum¬ 
ping on them the resultant 
problems to solve. 
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Petrocorp: self-sufficiency the aim 


PETROCORP, the wholly Government owned oil exploration 
group, Is bidding to Join the big league with the most am¬ 
bitious of the various proposals for exploitation of the Maul 
gas field. 

Petrocorp proposes a major pelro-chemlcals complex in 
Taranaki costing around $1,5 billion with an export earning 
potential said to be $400 million a year. 

The objective is liquid fuel self-sufficiency while providing 
the maximum economic return for the country. Profit is a 
subsidiary, though not unimportant, priority. 

Petrocorp does not pretend that the two objectives will 
always coincide. But it feels that only It among the oil com¬ 
panies can successfully bridge the gap. 

Through its position bb b wholly owned State corporatlon.lt 
claims it can best exploit the country's greatest energy 
resource In a co-ordinated programme aided by private 
capital. 

Employing and training local labour is also stressed, along 
with development of the marketing skills for exporting petro¬ 
chemical products. 

Local Industry could be developed rationally to complement 
the total project. 

In Initial detail, Petrocorp's proposals differ little from 
HP's. Petrocorp wants an immediate green light for a 2500 
tonnes-a-day methanol plant. Up to 1000 tonnes a day will go 
Into a IS per cent gasoline blend. 

The balance would be exported. 

Negotiations are said to be at an advanced stage for mark- 
ettng the surplus in Japan. 

Beyond that, the scheme 1 b pure Petrocorp. 

Petrocorp's ammonia-urea plant should be working within 
two years. Its export prospects, until the domestic market 
grows to absorb the 160,000 tonnes a year of urea, look bright. 

Hie Iranian crisis has sent naphtha prices soaring, making 


It uneconomic as a basic petro-chemical feedstock. 

Ammonia-urea from natural gas looks set to grnb (he 
market. 

Petrocorp is also considering the production of urea pellets, 
rather than prill which has limited uses. 

As pellets, urea can readily be used by top-dressing 
aircraft, specially over forests and orchards. 

Basic to Petrocorp's pctro-chemical complex is a cenlr.il 
gas-processing facility receiving raw gas from the Kupunl 
and Maul fields, and removing carbon dioxide, cthnne, 
butane, propane and heavier hydro carbons. 

Union Carbide, the world's biggest producer of 
polyethylene, has agreed to licence I’etrocorp to use Us newly 
patented process, which has halved capital costs and cut 
operating costs by three-quarters. 

Ethylene could be used also for producing polyvinyl 
chloride (PVC). But this process has already raised en¬ 
vironmentalist iro this decade. 

Chemby Industries In partnership with B F Goodrich 
proposed a plant at Maraden Point in 1977. After en¬ 
vironmentalists protested strongly at the dangers of angio 
sarcoma, a fatal disease traced to PVC manufacture, the 
plant was deferred. 

Petrocorp estimates that the central processing unit will 
strip more liquid petroleum gas from the raw inpul than cun 
initially be used locally. The surplus, It says, should be ex¬ 
ported. 

Methane will be another product. The gas would be piped to 
households throughout the North Island by a Petrocorp 
subsidiary, the Natural Gas Corporation. 

A pipeline is under construction from Taranaki to Kinleith 
to supply New Zealand Forest Products main plant. 

Phase two will encompass a Fischer-Tropsch synthetic 
crude plant as modified by Sasol, ihe South African Gas and 


Microfiche Retention and Retrieval 
There is nothing comparable to the Eichner System 
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Microfiche Panels** 

• Each pocket has wide angle 
cul ouls on bolh sides So you 
can file or remove fiche with 
the ulmost speed and ease. 

• Available in lour colors 
Eichner offers you color coded 
filing efficiency. The panels 
give you always optimal 
contest lor your fiche tillos 

• By using insertable index 
strips* fast idenlilicalion is guar¬ 
anteed. Available in yout 
choice of five colors alpha¬ 
betic, numeric or blank inser¬ 
table strips can be changed 
any number of limes and used 
over and over again. 

To maintain your microfilo 
inlegrely out-guldes keep track 
0 ' "out" of file microfiches. 

• Eichner panels are made of 
a durable plasllc thal is totally 
compalible with Ihe composi¬ 
tion of microfiche. Our panels 
contain no harmful chemicals 
thal could damage your fiches. 
me sharp edges of the film 
cannot cut our pockets. 

• Eichner panels are available 
in different title sizes They are 
designed lo house the slandard 
fiche formats 105 mm X148 mm. 
105 mm X 187 mm and 

82 mm X187 mm fiches or 
aperture cards. 


Appreciated 
(or III eeiy 

portability 
— the 
aaul-iilnrier. 
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Easel Binder 

?f?. der 18 designed for easy 
portability and last access to 
your fiches. 

S, e r.? d ,L n US0 ,he binder gives 
fast title Identification. Closed it 
his comfortably Into the palm of 

your hand. The binder hSs up 

nl 8 r n i P f. nels - ,t,s available 

in 3-ring letter size or 4-ring 
metric size. 
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Oil Ciii']Hir.i(iiui. 

SiiMil uses o.ul us .« frrdsiock. but I’otrocorn 
ii .'ini ml ,u per mil .,f Hi,- construction CM ,, 
natural gas is usril ins lend. lsc#0 Wuiij| 

l b;- synthetic crude produced could bepl ped , 0 th| „ 
I’.dnt re fin cry to produce a wide range iiI,IJKH- 
diesel u. petrol and Jet fuel. B 

IVlrueorp estimates the cost at around ism mnn I 
Ity-prndiuis from nil processes couldi”^! | 
nhtniii « wide range of pelru-chemlcals, depwdLS' 
world prices and local demand. e Psnalfig bat, 

Petrocorp’s critics argue thut 'u lacks the ... 

A- 1 !" nml “■“* “ Prtre-chmhllS22JSJ. 

Smte-ovvncd company claims It will be usCa 
Kitnilnr oiisull.nt, loch,.lcnl .ft ?"£*< 

iiiultlnntiimnl oil cnnipnnles would employ * ^ * 
And in iirgnlialinns with prospective cartm>« 
lieti’o-eheiiilcal groups for essential patents H 

it met » willingness to do business*^ 

One overseas company has offered to take (he tot.!*, 
of Petrocorp's planned methanol plant in return to.? 
cent shareholding. reiurnioug,, 

Fully Implemented, Petrocorp's plan will 
take-or-pay quantity from ihe Maul gas 
second Maui platform necessary by (he mid lOSOs Wl 
Synlhetlc crude from Ihe Sasol plan, plus the iu™ 
condensate production from (lie high use of ms wlilm^ 
country almost self-sufficient In liquid fuels. ’ 

By adding the maximum value before export Pum. 
estlmules ut least $400 million a year can be einitdS 
petro-cheinicul exports. m 

Ilnrely lx months old. Petrocorp is fighting for ta B 
against the oil majors — BP, Shell and Mobil. - whlelkn 
each put up n proposal for the use of Maul gas. 

Petrocorp argues that the oil majors have only oothim 
— profit. They are not, therefore, necessarily InterHtrilib 
rational development of resources lo produce the matfoi 
benefit for the country. 

Shell: export 
of LNG 

SHELL Company executives — who say their acbenrhi 
more thitn n suggestion to the hoard of Maul Dcvthfio 
Ltd — propose exporting liquid natural gai. 

They are world leaders in liquid natural gas tecta!? 
developing It first in the lute Warts to ship LNG 
Britain. 

The pnicess Is now used in West Africa, Malaysia, Irw 
North Africa and soon off the north west coasUftmlrih 
either by Shell subsidiaries nr licensers. Japanandtbel'JiM 
Ktutes have a near Insatiable appetite for natural p*id 
transporting it over oceans in the form of LNG is it P«*#a 
the oniy practicable way. I 

Shell justifies a New Zealand Investment 
an export earner, to puy for Arab petrol. (. 

Even with all schemes operating at maxima 
resulting in the highest rute of condensate rerovuj.'*'* ■ 
still leuve (he ruuntry 55 per cent dependent on oUto# 1 
Shell invu argue. 

Going for LNG would necessitate the building of W** 
platforms to extract gas from the Maul field. w 
processing plant, and n fleet of perhaps four LNG 
costing at least 125 million pounds apiece. 

A decision to go ahead this year would rtfuK ** 
boosting export earnings by lUKH. k 

Thirty years Inter, unless more big discoveries are 
soon, Mnui will lie exhausted. Shell Is nlrcady 
time. ^ 

In Europe the group Is developing the Sholl KopP**^ 
for turning coal Into gns. The princtplo I* not new." 1 
technology Is. ^ 

Shell claims the process Is niucli simpler and cntiF* , 

tho Fischer-Tropsch method developed In Natl G 
now used by South Africa. , 

An experlinentul plant has been working 
some time nnd a mio tonne n day pilot plant nai ■*** 
missioned in llnndmrg. ^ 

Now Zcoluiid’s proven coal rcsorvea total 
tonnes. TIiub the process would seem stilted to P rolw •; 
Zealand's energy needs nftcr Maul. (i— §\ 

Tho LNG proposal Invites criticism “*■ j- 
vlronnientallsts. -titf'ii: 

Chilled to minus 2(111 centigrade, LNG is strictly* jr 
n highly volatile liquid. . 

Environmentalists point to paBt disasters and Ws^ jt 
potential hazards of its further development- y » ' 
But Shell men claim tho case 8tu ^ eS .L.-ae^'i 
vironmentallsts quote relate lo old technology. r, 
8hell left behind In the 1950 s. 

After sending LNG on thousands of voyages in ^ 
world's busiest sealancs and ports, tho corapa*>y_ 
has been no serious accident since operation? 

Japan's largest receiving terminal, they P*** f . 
Tokyo Bay, In the heart of the Japanese nnrtI ^ 

Shell Is in a no-loss position, whatever w® ■- 
decides to do. 

With an 18 per cent share in Maul, the No* : 
sldlary of the giant Royal Dutch Shell group pM. .. : 
content. , 

On a world scale, and among Shell's other WW . ,= 
small. But the company adoptB the attitude to* 
obliged at least to go through themotions 
pertlse in developing New Zealand's ' 

resources. 

And worldwide, the group can claim a M 

most of the projects being considered ihiitP*’ 
TTust Board and the Government. That is ^ 
the backers of other projects can claim*. . 

But Shell claims It Is not In the biistoes* 
other schemes. i .’jid 

It sees no reason why the Government lig 

three schemes in some form. It Is 
capital investment and contribute 
What It does see as the danger li the .vv^rjj 

one scheme and (timing down the otheTfr' 
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BP: believes methanol the key to solving problem 


BP will be bitterly disappointed if its methanol proposal falls 
to win Government approval. 

The British-based oil major has put more than two years 
planning into its proposal — and is ready to start at a 
moment's notice. 

Land has been bought in Taranaki for what could develop 
into a large petro-cherolcal complex by 1B90. 

Methanol, according to BP, is the key to solving New 
Zealand's energy problems. 

Not only can it be added to petrol in the M15 combination; it 
is alBO the base material for synthetic gasollno and many 
pelro-chemlcals. 

That BP has no experience in methanol production Is 
Irrelevant, says New Zealand managing director David 
Kendall. 

"Wc are producing petro-chexuicals around the world. This 
Is JuBt another process we have not done before," he said. 

To BP. a 2000-lonne-a-day plant makes good sense. Up to 
1000 tonnes could be added to petrol from the Marsdea Point 
refinery lo produce an 85 per cent petrol blend. 

The other 1000 tonnes could be exported, principally to 
Japan. 

Hut more importantly, Kendall says thal a methanol plant 
would establish the framework for liquid fuel self-sufftclency 
by 1990. 

"it would set In train a logical progression with a scries of 
go and no-go decision points the whole framework being 
towards the progressive development of indigenous fuels plus 
the development of energy Intensive high value added in¬ 
dustries," Kendall said. 

By 1990, lie argues, the demand for oil is expected lo 
outgrow supply regardless of any discoveries In the Interim. 

“There is nothing to soy that methanol Is the wrong decision 
lo take. It Is logical to start with U." Kendall sold. 

And the next step would Immediately follow — a full 

Mobil’s drive for 
synthetic petrol 

MOBIL wants to turn New Zealand's nalural gns Into 
.s)iil!i( > lii < petrol. 

Methanol is fed Inlo (lie mlnule molecular structure of Ihe 
company's patented zeolite catalyst mid cannot escape, under 
i\ Mobil process, which company executives predict will he 
rcrordi'il by historians ns the technological breakthrough of 
Ihe 2rtlh century. 

Only petrol and water can gel out through the liny tortuous 
channels. Unit Is Ihe secret of Hie process. 

And Mobil claims it could lie directly producing half the 
country's petrol needs hv Irtxt. 

Three iiii'thuiml plant-, yielding UUim tonnes a day nl raw 
methanol w ill be needed to reach optimum production levels. 

Mobil refutes arguments dial New Zealand will be a guinea 
pig for ihe tJ5rt million plunt. 

1'la mi I ng and (eelmical director Wayne McKcg says the 
catalyst has been used for years and Is ulroHdy in use at the 
Miir.sdi-n I'niiil refinery. 

For the last tom years it has been used at 21 plants around 
the world to produce other petrochemicals, he says. 

Mobil technicians have used the zeolite In a form known as 
ZSM-5 to squeeze water from methanol, rearrange the 
molecular structure of the remaining hydrocarbons and so 
produce synthetic petrol. 

McKeg claims that the petrol is superior to thal normally 
refined from crime oil. 

Test-bed plants have produced a 94-octane rating fuel 
requiring only a fraction of the lead normally added to petrol 
to obtain a premium 98 octane grade used by most cars. 

The hardware to carry out the process is small, taking up 
the space occupied by the average family home. 

Mobil proposes a 20,000 barrel-a-day gasoline plant, 
turning out 83 per cent methanol, 14 per cent liquid petroleum 
gas and L4 per cent light fuel oils. Condensate extracted with 
the MbuI gas would supply another 25 per cent of the country's 
liquid fuel needs. 

McKeg insists the technology Is proven. 

"The real risk Is that we do not get 83 per cent, but only 82 
per cent petrol", he said. "And the test plant is performing 
better than thal." 

President Carter’s latest energy policy Is likely to lead lo a 
larger plant running on coal, a process that might be 
applicable to Now Zealand when Maui dries up. 

At Mobil's projected production rales the plant and the 
associated methauol plants will use about 49 per cent of the 
Maul take or pay contract each year and after 25 years would 
have iisod only a third of Ihe proven Maul reserves. 

Mobil — which has no Interost In Ihe MbuI development — 
will not buy the gas or raw methanol. U will be essentially a 
processing unit attached, to a methanol plan located in 
Taranaki. 

Mobil would charge tho owners of the gas input four to five 
cents a litre, including about half a cent royalty on tho patent, 
for turning it into petrol. 

“We would naturally expect to bavo preferential rights on 
some of the throughput, at h»Bt our market aharo.” 

The process wiU become economic when crude oil reaches 
925 a barrel, around |7 more than Its current market price. 
Thus inflation resulting from rising oil prices will 
undoubtedly push Mobil's cost higher too; 

"But If we go ahead now, when oil prices pass through the 
$25 barrier synthetic petrol will be cheapen,V McKeg said. 

McKeg says synthetic petrol will save more* In foreign ; 
exchange than diluting petrol with methanol, as an interim 
step,. . . V. ' -v .'.' 

Mobil has the car manufactnrers On their side. As yet, apart 
from Volkswagen In Brazil, the manufacturers have shown .a-; 
reluctance lo Introduce engines running tin alternative fuels, 
Thp small market and low turnover of ears in New Zealand; 1 
further make it unlikely that the manufacturers wpild'., 

. consider buDding engines' spe dally to ran on local fuels.. ■ 


feasibility study on Mobil’s synthetic gasoline proposal. 

BP considers the go no-go decision on that should be taken 
by early 1981. 

In 1983, the first methanol plant should he commissioned. 
Work then should be well advanced on either a second 
methanol plant or an ammonia urea plant with a capacity of 
800,000 tonnes a year. 

DP's market studies forecast a large unfilled demand for 
urea in the late 1980s, when its plant would he coming on to full 
stream production. 

And In the mid-1980s, BP sees the need for a decision on a 
third methauol plant. 

Kendall estimates that even at that point, the full take or 
pay quantity of Maul gas may not have been reached. 

BP is keen to get the first stage moving. To do so requires a 
capital Investment of around 9ISO million. 

Unlike Shell and Us liquid natural gas proposal, BP Is not 
eager to share the project with other oil majors. 

BP will want one or two big Japanese Investors locked Into 
the funding. If only to guarantee markets for Ihe surplus 
methanol. 

Kendall says negotiations are already well advanced with 
the Japanese. 

"We want some public participation," be sold. "It Is about 
time (he New Zealand public had a chance to Invest bi its 
energy resources." 

Many of the country's large companies had already ex¬ 
pressed an inlerest, Kendall snid. 

New Zen la ml — through companies, the public and the 
Governmcnl — can expect perhaps up to a iu per cent 
shareholding, (though more prulmbly uround :U) per cent). 

Kendall sees little part for Petrocorp, the Govern hi cut- 
owned oil exploration group, to play. 

In HP’s scenario Petrocorp might get a IU per cent 


shareholding plus the balance not taken up by the public at 
large. 

Beyond the first methanol plant, Kendall Is less precise 
about BP’S role — though the company would expect a large 
share in the development of an ammonia-urea plant. 

And as owner, manager and operator of the core methanol 
plant on (he 130-hectare site, ol Omnia, BP would at leant 
expect to continue In that role for other plants hooked up 
directly. 

RP would hope the Government, in setting out Its 
framework, will require design work to be done for the easy 
addition of other petro-cliemica! units like Mobil's synthetic 
gas proposal. 

Kendall emphasises that every project should be done on n 
cost-effectiveness basis. For that reason alone, BP sees the 
decision to expand the Marsden Point refinery as irrelevant. 

"Wc are already committed to It," be said. 

"In foreign exchange savings the extensions will pay for 
themselves In two years," Kendall said. 

New technology will be an Important factor to be considered 
within the framework through the 19805. All the oil majors and 
other big petro-c hem leal names are pouring millions of 
dollars Into research, seeking cheaper and more efficient 
ways of adapting nalural gas to liquid fuels and for energy 
sources beyond. 

By 1990, Kendall claims. New Zealand could be self- 
sufficient In liquid fuels If tho Government Is prepared lo 
plunge abend with methanol and ethanol, encouraging car 
manufacturers to build suitable engines. 

Ill* is uiso interested In partnering Shell to develop Ihe LNG 
SL-lmiu!. But Kcndull warns thnt it will need (lie discovery of 
at least one more large gas field before the decision Is token. 

Exploration bntli on and offshore by the Shcll-HF-Todd 
ciiiisorlluni Is expected to begin aguln next year, tapping 
prospective sites neur the Maul field and on land in Taranaki. 
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The 

Politicians 


Prime Minister and Minister 
of Finance. 


CABINET ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Chairman; R d Muldoon, 



Members: 

B E Talboys, Deputy Prime 
Minister, Minister of Foreign i 
Affairs and Overseas Trade, A 
member of Parliament since 
1957, Talboys has .also held 
portfolios in Agriculture, 
Science, Education, Trade and 6 
Industry and National 
Development. Holds a 
bachelor of arts degree. Aged 
68 . 



New Zealand’s 


I! C Templeton, Minister of 
Broadcasting, Statistics, ] 
Customs and Deputy Minister 1 
of Finance. Member of 
Parliament 1960-72 and 1975—. * 
MA, Otago and BA, Oxford. ■ 
Has held diplomatic posts. - 
Aged 50. \ 


energ 




HoJing^d tS* 

Minister 

Parliament' . 

barrister and solicit*^ 


D MacIntyre, Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and in 
charge of Rural Banking and 
Finance Corporation. Member 
of Parliament 1950-72 and 
- 1975. Has also held 
portfolios in Lands, Forests, 
Maori Affairs, Island Affairs, 
Environment and Agriculture. 
A sheep farmer. Aged 64. 


Lance Adams-Schneider 


Brian Talboya 


Ada ms-Schneider, 


Minister of Trade and 
Industry. Member of 
Parliament since 1959. Has 
held portfolios in 
Broadcasting, Industries and 
Commerce, Customs, Health, 
Social Security and Social 
Welfare. Background In the 
retail textile trade. Aged 60. 


J B Roiger, Minister 
Labour and Immigration, 
farmer. Aged 44. 


W F Birch. Minister of 
Energy, National 
Development and Science nnd 
Technology. Member of 
Parliament 1972-. Chairman of 
Caucus Committees on Energy 
and the Economy 1975-77. A 




Minister of Enel^J 
Of I nrUamcnt mJ*. 

hamster and 


■II in Italger 


surveying nnd engineering 
consult ant. Aged 45. 



CAUCUS ENERGY 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman: BE BrfD 
Members: WF Birch,gg 
Allen, n N Austin, Wl 
Austin. JG Elliott, Ja 
hlworlhy, J H Falioa 
A P D Fricdlander, T it 
lluni. DL Kidd, DC 
MfKiimnn, W R Peters, U 
Schultz, KJ Shearer, W 
Tlioinpson, CB TdwhW 
M Waring. 


The 

Experts 


LIQUID FUELS 
TRUST BOARD 


Chairman: Dr C J Me 
Vice-Chancellor of Auctitj 
University since E 
Maiden's englneeriij 
background includes ft 
years at the Cinadiu 
Armament Research it! 
Development EstabUdmii 
and nine years with b 
General Motors CaqKratn 
Defence Laboratory fo 
U.S. In 1973 he tain 
director at the EasfJ 
Ke.seurch and 
tVimmitlee (NZERDW 
liy the Kirk 
prnmolc onHgy 
sufficiency. He k dta 1 
director of Mason Ini** 1 \ 
Formers Trading C®pWi 
nnd Winstone Ltd. App^“ 
chairman of the LFTB t 
November 1978. . 


-nr J 1* Cook. AflMj 

Seerotary in 
where he has woA» 
IU6;i. Also a board ro« nt * T " 
Natural Gas OwponttoJJ 
.Shore Mining Company.^ 
Development W- 
Petrocorp (Exploraho" 
Aged B4. 


1 I) mck-Dopuiy^Jj! 
Energy. Was « 

Director-General 


1067-78. Board metww^; 
Natural Gas CgrporaW^, 
1078. Aged Bl. 


W J Falconer- AasJlJJJI 

Secretary. 


Secretary , | 

Development) ij f 

of TVfldp > 


or Traap wn.'T«<■ 
been with-WI jMig 
principally 
poUcy." Also. • * n : 
Overseas I 

Comm 1 

Council 


/Corporatton J ;;AtfW ;l lf| i ‘ : ; : 
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decision-makers 



Dr D. Hear 


1964-60. Appointed to the LFTB 
December 1978. 


I 0 Stace. Apart from five 
years in the RNZAF, worked 
for General Motors from 1940 
to retirement in 1079. Director 
of government nnd public 
rclntions 1974-70. Member of 
N . 7.. M u n u f n c t u r e r s 
Federation Energy Committee 
nnd Chairman of Wellington 
division. Also on NAFTA 
working party. Aged 65. 


LFTB PROGRAMME 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 
Technical director: Dr U V 
Walker. Holds a B.E. in 
chemical engineering and n D. 
Phil, from Cambridge. Has 
worked for the DSIR since 
1967. Walker has done 
extensive work in the gas field 
and was technical advisor to 
the Officials Committee on 
Maui gas from 1970-72. He was 
appointed head of DSIR's 
chemical engineering section 
in 1974 and from 1975-76 was 
seconded as director of the 
Interdepartmental group 
assessing the potential for 
producing petrochemicals 
from Mam gas. He was 
appointed chairman of the 
technical working party on 
methanol us a fuel in 197H and 
joined the PMG in August of 
thnt year. Aged 36 


Programme supervisors: 

.) Duncan. Holds a B.E. 
<Chem.> Employed by BP 
1970-78, with special interests 
in the area of alternative fuels 
and additives and automotive 
application of LPG. Aged 30. 


accountant involved in the 
past with costing procedures 
for hydro and geothermal 
schemes. Aged 42. 


The Civil 
Service 


SECRETARY OF ENERGY: 
W M Duncan. Appointed to 
the past when the Ministry of 
Energy was formed in 1076. 
Previously assistant 
commissioner of works <1973- 
78) and chief power engineer 
(1970-73) in the Ministry of 
Works. Has worked for the 
government since 1944 when 
he joined the design office of 
the Public Works Department. 
Aged 56. 


ENERGY STEERING 
GROUP 

Departments represented by: 
l)r it R Allan, Prime 
Minister's Depart me lit, 
advisor on energy, transport 
and communications. Holds a 
PhD in traffic engineering and 
Is presently on secondment 
from the consulting firm of 
Been, Carter, Hoi lings nnd 
Fcrner. Researched energy 
policy for NZERDC. Aged 39. 


VV J Falconer, Trade and 
Industry, Assistant Secretary. 
(See under Liquid Fuels Trust 
Board) 


K G La king. Treasury. Has 
worked for the Treasury since 
1964. Currently in the Industry 
Division which is closely 
involved with energy policy. 
Aged :tfl. 


A G Summers, Energy. 
Deputy Secretary (Policy). 
Joined the Ministry of Energy 
after seven years, 1971-78, as 
Assistant Secretary in the 
Mines Department. Aged 55. 


Dr R J Hooper. B. E. 
fChem.) and D. Phil from 
Melbourne. Worked for the 
DSIR 1972-75, followed by post 
graduate research at the 
University of Melbourne on 
coal liquefaction. Rejoined 
DSIR in 1978 and assessed 
options for the indigenous 
production of transport fuels. 
Also a member of the 
inladepartmental Methanol 
Fuel Working Party. Seconded 
to the PMG In August 1978 and 
appointed full-time in May 
1979. Aged 29. 




WM 
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A G Summers 


Professor A L Tltcbener. 
Degrees include B. E. 
(Mining), B. E. (Mech.), B.Sc. 
and Sc.D. Lectured at the 
Auckland School of 
Engineering from 1951-55 and 
1958 onwards. Attended 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 1955-58. Appointed 
Dean of the School of 
Engineering in 1987. In March 
1979 Titchener was loaned to 
the PMG for a two year period. 
Aged 59. 


The Oil 
Industry 


J P West. Holds B.Sc. (Hons) 
in Geology and M.Sc. In 
Energy Technology-Strategy 
Assessment. Background 
includes two yeara assessing 
energy technology and policy 
for the Australian 
Government. Has worked with 
the NZERDC on energy 
alternatives and is currently 
concentrating on transport 
fuels. Aged 28, 


ti Director of administration: 
[-/ I R Wlnkel. Management 



P W Marriott 


corporate planning co¬ 
ordination manager in 1975. On 
Hie board of directors of Mobil 
Tyco 1975-77. Presently also 
chairman of the New Zealand 
Refining Company. Aged 43. 



Shell Manutacturing New 
Zealand, Shell BP and Todd 
Oil Services and, from 
September 1, Maui 
Development. Director of New 
Zealand Refining Company, 
National Bank of New 
Zealand, National Mutual Life 
and Dalgety New Zealand. 
Holds M- A. and LLB. from 
Cambridge. Joined Shell in 
1949 and was Wellington 
branch manager 1956-5B. Spent 
the next 9 years overseas as 
manager of South Eastern 
Asia division, 195B-60, general 
manager of Shell Rhodesia, 
Zambia and Malawi, 1960-63 
and Continental Africa area 
co-ordinator, 1963-67. 


Returned to New Zealand as 
chief executive in 1067. Aged 
57. 


U W Kendall, managing 
director of IIP New Zealand 
Ltd. An Englishman, Kendall 
joined BP New Zealand in 
January 1976 and became 
managing director on 
November 1, 1978. He was 
previously with the head office 
of BP in London with 
responsibility for international 
bulk sales of crude oil. A 
chartered accountant. Aged 

44. 




ym 
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F W Orr 


D II Tudhope 


1) H TikHiiijk*, chair mail of 
Shell ()U New Zealand Ltd.. 
Group of Companies in New 
Zealand also of Shell New 
Zen land Holding Company, 
Shell Chemicals New Zcainnd, 



D W Kendall 


F W Orr, chairman of 
Petrocorp (holding com¬ 
pany for Natural 
Gas Corporation of 
New Zealand, Petroleum 
Corporation of New Zealand 
(Exploration), Offshore 
Mining Company and 
Petrochemical Corporation of 
New Zealand.) Also managing 
director of General Foods 
since 1965 and chairman or ten 
subsidiary companies, plus 
Kentucky Fried Oiicken (NZ>. 
Director of n number of other 
companies including Wnttio 
Industries. Formerly n 
partner in the Auckland 
accounting firm of Orr and 
Orr. Aged no. 


R. J Hogg, group general 
manager of Petrocorp. Has 
been closely associated with 
fuel and power questions since 
1964, including contractual 
negotiations on the use of 
Kapuni natural gas and 
development of Maui, and 
government participation in 
offshore oil exploration. 
Appointed Energy Resources 
Commissioner in 1072 and 
permanent head of Ministry of 
Energy Resources 1973. In 1977 
liecnme Deputy Secretary of 
Energy (Policy) in the new 
Ministry of Energy. Appointed 
Petrocorp general manager in 
November 1B7B. Holds a B. 
Com. Aged 55. 


GAIinON 


Is your present 
company insurance 
keeping pace with 

todays needs? 


Inflation effects your company In many ways. Wages, fuel, 
material costs, rentals... but spend a Valuable moment 
and conslderwhatthe present inflation rate Is doing to 


P W Marriott, chairman arid 
managing director of Mobil oil 
New Zealand Ltd, Appointed 
company head when Gordon 
Duncan retired at the end of 
October 1978. An American, 
Marriott joined Mobil aa a 
process engineer in I960. 
Worked in a range of 
managerial positions from 
1964 onwards, becoming 


your company's Insurance cover. 
For full details on.Seourity & General' 
Insurance plans, contact Security & G 


& General's comprehensive 
ecurlty & General today. 







The Security A General Insurance Company (NZ) Limited, 

*.0. Box 2426 Auckland. Phone 36-129. or contact your nearest branch at Wellington; New/ Plymouth, - 
•Chrialchuroh, Palmerston North, Hamilton, Napier, Dunedin. \ ‘. 





































Corolla 

The responsible company 

car for1979. 

Economy and Reliability - Corolla’s Essential Business Assets. 

Never before has New Zealand business so badly needed company cars that 
deliver economy and reliability And no other car on the road today can more honestly 
claim to rulrill this need than lbyota's Corolla range. 

As well Corolla offers full 4-seafer comfort and superior appointments, including 
heated rear window and, on the wagon, rear screen washer/wiper and full carpeting 
nght throughout the carrying compartment. 

Your company trades up to economy and reliability and gains comfort and 
versatility. 


COROLLA STATION WAGON 

Current Investment Price 

$8,250 




COROLLA DE LUXE SEDAN 

Current Investment Price 

Manual: $7,650 Auto: $8,100 


I' W/,: 
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Pharmaceutical giants vie for 
rights to NZ cancer cure 


by Warren Horry man 

THE $2.5 billion turnover 
phnrin ncculicnl ginnt, 
Warner-I timber t Company, 
has a team in Auckland this 
week negotiating with the 
Development Finance 
Corporation for licence rights 
to a enneer drug developed by 
the New Zealand Cancer 
Society. 

The drug, m-AMSA, and its 
analogues, is the fruit of 
nearly 20 years research by a 
10-man team headed by 
organic chemist Dr Bruce 
Cain, at Auckland’s chemo¬ 
therapy laboratory. 

Royalties and fees paid to 
Uie Cancer Society and their 
sole negotiators, the DFCs 
Applied Technology Division, 
could reach many millions a 
year nssliming a potential 
world market of $ no million a 
year. 

Warner-Lambert Is not the 
first company to show an 
interest in m-AMSA. 

Bnsml Myers, another 
pharmaceutical giant 
(turnover about S3 billioni 
sent a negotiating team to 
Auckland In June. The DFC 
reached a conditional 
agreement with this company. 

Chiet negotiator, the DFCs 
Applied Technology Auckland 


manager, Owen McSh&ne, 
said he would now look nt 
Warner I.nmbcrt's proposal 
and decide which of the two 
giants win get the licence. A 
decision is expected by 
October. 

The drug works by 
selectively attacking tumor 
cells. H has been tested by 
overseas research 
organisations including the 
American National Cancer 
Institute whose funding 
reaches Si billion n year. 

The National ’ Cancer 
Institute has taken m-AMSA to 
stage two clinical tests. Stage 
one tests arc on terminal 
pnlients who have become 
unresponsive to proven cancer 
drugs. Singe two tests arc on 
groups of from KX) to 200 
pntieuls with less advanced 
cancers of different types 

Puri her testing involving 
millions of dollars is necessary 
lo put the drug on the market. 
But it is hoped that m-AMSA 
will prove to be the most 
potent anti-tumour agent 
known to the medical world. 

Bruce Cain and his team 
signed over all rights to their 
discovery to the Cancer 
Society. In turn, the Cancer 
Society signed its rights to the 
DFC, partly because it was 
legally unable to contract with 
the United States firms as an 


incorporated society. 

The DFC has also built up 
considerable contacts and 
expertise In licensing New 
Zealand inventions during the 
three years [he Applied 
Technology scheme has been 
operative. 

Apart from these 
advantages, the DFC has the 
financial muscle to protect 
its client’s discovery should 
legal wrangles over patent 
rights ensue. 

For its licensing work, the 
DFC usually charges 
commissions ranging from 15 
to 30 per cent of all fee? and 
royalties received. 

The drug m-AMSA Is 
probably not in itself 
patentable because Cain 
published his findings. Once 
published, the research 
becomes common property to 
the mwiicnl world. 

Cain said he rather would 
have patented the drug. But 
being publicly funded through 
the Medical Research Council 
it was a case of "publish or 
perish”. 

"If you don'I show results by 
publishing you don't get your 
grants renewed," Cain said. 

While making research 
available to all might seem 
altruistic this, ironically, has 
an opposite effect. 

Major pharmaceutical 



Air NZ considers hotel investment 


AIR New Zealand Is 
examining investment in 
accommodation to help 
overcome the country's 
critical shortage of top quality 
hotel accommodation. 

The decision to seriously 
consider a move into the ac¬ 
commodation field comes 
after years of firm corporate 
resistance to providing beds 
for the tourist industry within 
New Zealand. 

The return on investment in 
;;hotels has been low for several 
years. This, plus firm hints 
from the Government that it 
would be unwilling to sec the 
airline diversify Into hotels haB 
kept Air New Zealand out of 
: the field. 

• • But the airline is being 
••forced to re-examine Its 
position by the reluctance of 
pother investors to put money 
into tourist beds. 

Cl. The shortage of ac¬ 
commodation — particularly 
r to koy areas such as Auckland 
j'ftT has reached such a critical 
i/Javel that any significant 
^Improvement in tourist flows 
p jls being Impeded, 
jit' Almost a year after the 
^Tourist Advisory Council 
fumade its major report on the 
lOevelopment of tourism over 
ithe next decade, hardly a bed 
wtt been added to the coun¬ 
ty's stock which waa not 
i«eady being planned. 

Ei : The TAC called for 1875 beds 
Jo be built in the three years to 
gffprch 1981. But only the 


Sheraton Auckland twith 444 
beds planned) is a definite 
starter. 

Between 1981 and 1988 the 
TAC wanted between 400 and 
600 rooms built annually for a 
total of 5800 rooms in the ten 
years from 1978. 

The TAC put the cost for the 
first three years development 
on 1978 prices at $73 million or 
$40,000 a room. For the 5600 
rooms needed to 1988, the price 
is $224 million. 

The council's report calls its 
estimates for the potential 
demand "conservative", and 
says there is a shortfall In 
Auckland now of 500 rooms. 

"A shortage of visitor ac¬ 
commodation here restricts 
overseas earnings and is a 
deterrent to the economic use 
of accommodation and tourist 
faculties in other parts of New 
Zealand", it says. 

The reports speaks of "a 
high unfulfilled demand over 
several years" and outlines a 
number of measures to help 
finance hotel development and 
improve cash flow and 
profitability In the hotel's 
early yeare. 

Except for some relaxation 


uivcauuviiL 

policy and the lifting of price 
controls, the Government had 
failed to Implement any of the 
TAC's recommendations. 
Accommodation interests do 
not see the tourist incontlvee 
announced In: the last budget 
as helping to improve 


companies want exclusive 
rights before risking millions 
of dollars in development and 
marketing. 

This men ns that the 
taipnluiLed drug available lo 
nil might be developed by no 
one, ns any company might 
spend millions on development 
and making the drug known, 
only lo have a second or third 
company ride on its coat tails 
and undercut its pikes. 

The National Cancer 
Institute, because m-AMSA 
i.s not patented, may auction 
off its research on this New 
Zealand invention to 
competing American drug 
companies. 

But the Cancer Society and 
DFC have a powerful card or 
two up their sleeves. 

While the work on m-AMSA 
is published, the second 


generation of resenrch on its 
analogues (closely related 
synthesized chemicals) haB 
not been published. This Is 
held by Cain on computer tape 
and its patentable. 

These analogues may prove 
to be better than in-AMSA 
itself, and might have 
applications in other than 
enneer chcmo-thcrapy. 

Understandably, any 
pharmaceutical company 
interested in m-AMSA would 
nlso want rights to m-AMSA 
analogues that could 
supersede it. They also might 
want to establish n long-term 
working relationship on a 
shared technology basis with 
Cain's team, who already have 
a world-wide repulnlion in 
acridine chemistry, despite 
the shoestring budget of only 
$185,000 a year. 




Inside: 

POWER-planncrs make ti last- 
ditch effort to vindicate their 
forecasting efforts. ,VRR 
looks into the electricity 
tangles — Page 27. 

THE most dramatic 
redistribution of wealth ever 
experienced In New Zealand 
Is continuing with h 
minimum of political fuss, 
.luck llndder examines the 
Matrimonial Property Act •— 

I*age :t:t. 

POORLY timed contract¬ 
ionary fiscal policy 
In pushing up the 
unemployment numbers 
foster thnn the Government 
lind planned on. Economies 
CoiTespondeiil — Page ;i5. 

COLIN James looks under the 
xhuilnuy enigma mid uinuf 
eminence of Derek Quigley | 
— Page m and -It. 

PETER O’Brien notes the 
Reserve Bunk's move Into 

I adopting mi outspoken 
stance in economic 
com men t nr y — Page 18. 


significantly their 
profitability. And It is unlikely 
that the moves the Govern¬ 
ment has made so far will 
improve the return on In¬ 
vestors’ funds to the extent 
that the existing and projected 
demand for high quality beds 
will be fulfilled. 

"The major hotel owning 
companies have made their 
position plain and it seems 
unlikely that there will be any 
renewed Impetus from them 
until it Is clearer that a 
licensed hotel development is 
likely to be an economic 
proposition," says the TAC 
reports. 

It is against this background 
that Air New Zealand may be 
forced to join other overseas 
airlines in direct Investment in 
tourist plant so that their 
passengers have somewhere to 
slay. 

Auckland la the most critical 
area, with 68 per cent of all' 
overseas visitors arriving 
there and it is likely that the 
city would be the site of any 
Air New Zealand Investment. 

Air New Zealand's estimates 
of the accommodation shor¬ 
tage In Auckland actually run 
higher than the Government's. 
Air New Zealand genoral; 
manager (international) 
Charles Beresford told last 
year's National Travel 
Association convergence that 
the city was ?hort of 800 beds. 

. Continued on Page 2 . 
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S ° clal Creditors find wave to ride: to where! Power-planners throw down the gauntlet 

> Cohn James This caused some distur- I I The otherIwui-uinc from tin- .in-niiiin.hLitr .... . 



THERE is a wave the surf¬ 
board riders wail for, the 
wave of a lifetime, the 
ultimate surfing trip. 

Social Crediters right now 
are acting as if they have 
struck that wave. 

They are riding inside the 
huge green curve, riding on 
and on through an endless 
summer day. The Social Credit 
nirvana is nigh. 

Three years ago they told 
themselves — huddled 
together in the bleak af¬ 
termath of 1975 — they could 
get 16 per cent of the vote and a 
seal In Parliament. 

Few though they were — 
around 2000 — they decided to 
hire a fund-raising firm to give 
them some campaigning 
muscle. And they set out to 
educate themselves into an 
organisation. 

It all came true. They got 16 
percent of the vote. They got a 
seat in Parliament. They were 
second in il other seats. 

So at their recent conference 
they set course for 1981 with 
rare confidence. 

The ways and means : 
committee came down with a i 
breathtaking proposal to raise ] 
St million for the buildup to the < 
1961 election. 


This caused some distur¬ 
bance. Some branches did not 
approve of the method 
! proposed. 

In the last fund-raising 
, period, the Social Crediters did 
i not meet their much lower 
target and had to curtail their 
plans for the last month's 
campaigning. 

Southlanders did not like the 
idea of paying the fund-raising 
firm. Comptons, from 
Australia, $52,000 just for 
advice, without any guarantee 
of getting their $1 million - 
that being left to the members. 

They came with instructions 
to vote against Comptons, 
though not against the Si 
million. 

The Aucklanders, on the 
other hand, coming from the 
region which contained both 
ways and means committee 
chairman Stefan Lipa (the 
man who has become the new 
president) and campaign 
committee chairman Nevem 
McConnachy, championed 
Comptons. The rest divided 
between the two camps. 

Auckland won. The 
Southlanders, complaining 
that they always paid their 
levies first and made other 
commitments afterwards, i 
unlike, they said, the 



Aucklanders, said they would 
put it (o their troops. 

They did not walk out. That 
would haveupsel the harmony 
and no one wanted that. In any 
ease, Auckland did not have 
things all its own way. 

When it came time to elect 
people to the three vice- 
presidential vacancies, the 
conference tried out the single 
transferable vote preferential 
system the league wants used 
in parliamentary elections. 

The Aucklanders, who had 28 
per cent of the votes and might 
under the first-past-the-post 
system have succeeded in 
electing three Aucklanders to 
the vacant spots, found they 
could get only one of their 
number, Merv Blake, in. 


The other Iwiicami' from tin* 
Waikato and Canterbury. Thu* 
were the rights nf (he siiml! 
guys preserved against the big 
guys, just as Social Credit 
hopes would happen in 
parliamentary elections. 

But it was n bit tough mi Hyrt 
Jordan, foundation member nf 
the league and a long-serving 
vice-president, who was tossed 
on the scraphuap. victim of n 
growing preference for youth¬ 
ful ability over dedicated 
loyalty. 

The league is not for old- 
timers. All except one of the 
people now at the top have 
come in in the past in years or 
so — the Bcetham era. 

These are the people who by 
and large have never known 
anything but up. And they are 
projecting u 25.5 per cent vote 
for Social Credit in 1 U 8 ] and 
35.3 per cent in 19B4. 

They figure (his wuuld he 
enough for the "balance of 
responsibility" in 1981 and 
minority government status in 
1984. 

Their plans are very similar 
to those set out in last year's 
campaign committee report, 
which envisaged 22 per cent in 
1981 and 34 per cent in 1984. 

Some readjustment has, 
however, been necessary to 


.in-nmm.hl;it.- the inuwp, 
National cnlinp*- l.ist year 
The ly.ii targets showed 
National well ahead in Hull and 
I..il>our edging ahead .if 
National in 1 'isw That has been 
altered (on l.alumr lead m i<ihi 
l ,r| ' cent, enough 
probably to he tin* ( ■overniuent 
and a bigger gup between 
1 .aimin' and National m Social 
Credityear ot I humph in 
t'.UU 
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L'd It is a tifill pk-tuie a „,| 
mil :i single person I met at the 
d- conference doubted they would 
lie hit the targets 
vc If there were private doubts, 
or they wen* swamped in the 
euphoria nl Iasi year's sue 
iy cess, this year's polls, 
i'll Christchurch r'eniral Terry 
re Heffernan. the sec-ond-plaee 
to "victor" there, went over big 
id at the conference and rising 
membership. 

H* Bui there are some problems 
0 f ahead (hat suggest young 
id Lipa, a tender will have his 
i n work cut out as president 
holding the show on course. 

. One is the rising mom- 
■ 3 hership. 

For two decadi*. the league 
;' ^onsistwl nf a small core nf the 
really dedicated. 

s 0 ,,, ‘ delegate I spoke to 
estimated that in the old flays 
roughly one in two meml.e'is 
H were really active Now. he 
said, it was more like one in lu 
Tim newcomers of the past two 
years were not showing the 
same degree nf commitment 
Since achieving tin* 4 ».inxi 
membership target in nwi will 
depend at least partly on ac¬ 
tivating these no-mhers to 
enrol converts, this in itself 
poses an organisational 
problem. 

Then then* is (he diflicullv of 
ensuring such a big intake will 
be true to the orthodox Social 
Credit faith - or even cart 1 
sufficiently a I min n. 

Already. [ hear, one elec¬ 
torate has been taken over b_v 
the people who have come in in 
the past two years, to the 
discomfort of Dime who ran it 
before. 

Once before, hack in the 
mid-|‘ join, the |Hire core of the 
then Suelal Credit Association 
W'alehcsl with dismay ns tin* 
Auckland Fanners Union and 
Hs ally, the Country I'mi.v, 
took over and distorted the 
movement 

A large membership could 
once again raise such spectres. 
Bandwagon jumpers have 
different am hit ions from old 
believers. 

riiere is another problem 
which no delegates 1 spoke lo 
hud thought through fully. 

It is Ihe destructive effect on 
the league of compromises 
Ihiit Inevitably would follow 
the exercise «»r the "balance of 
responsibility". 

Boetham has said thnt 
league members In 
Parliament would vote with 
tne majority party or abstain 
on issues of confidence, to 
avert unnecessary instability. 

David Steel’s Liberal Party 
tried something like that In ( 
Britain and got lumbered with 
the blame for keeping an ‘ 

unpopular government in ' 

power. When the Italian ! 

Communist Party tried their . 

historic compromise" with ! 

the Christian Democrats, they , 

suffered at the next election. , 
Beetham’s Social Crediters 
would bo constantly faced with 
the question of when to i 

precipitate an election — with ( 

the attendant danger of being 
labelled irresponsible and 
possibly losing votes as an i 
electorate sought stability. 

Jf the league did not 
succeed in driving hard 
enough bargains and emerging 
S*™- something firm to show 
S® electorate - as help for r 
fanner*,appeared last year to 
£ a concession to Beetham's . 

win In RangiUkei . 
-ttiWMld rUk Mwnwwt I ^ 

s . • ' V >'T. 


itaui SfJ a ] d * k| i' 

Esssai 

But even If U( , 
achieves its igai JJ' 
«’nichnw managesZ 

snfo course through ji, 
.**iTjueiil parliamas 
!'* in| oorily govenasn 
in I9W, that would hi; 
own problems. ^ 
'Hie Iwo other parts,, 
h«* most unlikely b £ 
Social Credit to for* 
monetary philosophy b 
tli.'il. the league wo*b 

««•( mi outright n»hr 
parliamentary seal). 

And to do that m 
almost certainly ip 
abandon any idea dp 
lional represenlsiioB - 
lose a bit of its fc 
idealism In the prate 
Polities is not a part 
pure. 

But such consifo 
wore for from tiiek: 
minds of the happy£{ 
riding the wave a[ Am 
To make the print, a 
a large “Give Social fr 
go" sticker on lie ^ 
ot my rental car. 

Love Hertz, lore 5 
* 'relit'.' No. Social C* 

■ifill in the Wehjt 
i-.itegury. 
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COMR® / 

progrm® 

The Situation 
Your computtf P«-. 
• unliiHJJlIV ' 

tu-c*iuso your anartti- - 

proi edures ^ '. 

volumes mff*** 


THE power-planners have 
made a last-ditch effort to 
vindicate their forecasting 
efforts in two reports to 
Parliament. 

They have thrown down the 
gauntlet to the politicians over 
the future of the Clutha 
development, and lashed out at 
the other bureaucrats who are 
supposed to give them reliable 
social and economic data. 

The planners say of the 
Planning Council and the 
Commission for the Future 
that "neither organisation is 
yet able to provide the 
necessary assistance for 
energy planning". 

They say “the Government 
should be asked to provide 
economic forecasts each year, 
for the next succeeding five 
years, so that electricity 
forecasting can be more 
soundly based". 

The call for more reliable 
data came in the form of a 
swan-song by the electricity 
planners. 




ENERGY 


necessary assistance for * And what if that is further 
energy planning". aggravated by lower than 

They say “the Government forecast population and 
should be Bsked to provide housing trends, and a mild 
economic forecasts each year, winter? 
for the next succeeding five The long answer: Start 
years, so that electricity abandoning capital works; 
forecasting can be more mothball brand new 
soundly based". generating plant and coal 

The call for more reliable mines; d ™P y° ur electricity 
data came in the form of a conservation programmes; 

swan-song by the electricity 111 ,nc ^ j hc se fj rch f° r ncw 
planners sources of geothermal heal; 

" . . stnrt n media campaign tu won 

The reports by the ih L . multi-national energy- 
(.nminillce lo Review Power intensive industries. 


The Problem , 

Changing prtfjS, 
tuna ol ovenf gyL : 

jj|i*. I>is5ali5facwn 

rli.-l.iys and errors 


Requirements and the Plan¬ 
ning Committee on Electric 
Power Development in New 
Zealand — were the last from 
these groups to be tabled in 
Parliament. 

Next year, their work will be 
incorporated within a wider 
energy plan. 

Thus, lo the extent energy 
planners are hiindicapjwil by n 
lack of effective planning 
twits, their short comings will 
have wider repercussions. 

The latest recommended 
delays to four dirfereut power 
schemes and Hie inotli-bnlling 
of the $118 mil]ion Mnrsden B 
project raise several 
questions. 

• What «lo ynii Hu wlvii. after 
fivi- yi-ais. ymi suddenly 
realise you have spent three 
times (lie amount you should 
hove on power developments? 
Tin* **hnrl answer: bind it on lo 
the consumers' bi-monthly 
ehvimity bill, and pray for 
some large electricity users 
who will not lock you Into 
unsatisfactory pricing 
agreements. 

• But what if the situation is 
exacerbated by a "shock" 
Treasury 60 per cent price 
increase, which causes con¬ 
sumer-resistance to payment, 
and a drop in consumption? 

Continued on Page 25. 


He said their unavailability 
Documentation - would cost the airline alone 

A Partial SoMto $19.5m and other tourist 

Butter dofltojf.t operators at least twice that 

grammes amount. 

£ nd "Hi SUl ! The Tourist Hotel Cor- 
Commerciai ^ poration was knocked back by 

supp, ^ H the Government earlier this 

your systems- ^ . year Qn a p|an to manage a 

r- +'.■ ■ P ro Posed intemalional hotel in 

Expert Staff ,y ; .. Auckland. 

• n ,n .. ,tS annuaI report labled in 

■T/ nm to' Parliament last week, theTHC 

SSLSSn:; 52?, ,hal lhe Government’s 

reTSS-a'i ■ no ‘ •« allow it to ex- 

free your cwm :*L - pand its sphere or activity will 

dwelopmentofi^r .• ""w a major effect of the 

S' corporation's future 


it is now clear tn everyone 
that New Zealand’s "Muginat 
Line" of excessive power 
capacity, has its "guns" facing 
the wrong way. 

Hugh Barr — a former 
Planning Council secretariat 
member — joined the energy 
debate just a Tew days before 
(he tabling of the reports with 
Hie assertion: "Although the 
exact size of ibis overcapacity 
is debatable, this should mil 
divert us from the conclusion 
thnf urgent action now seems 
necessary to reduce the drain 
un industry, society and 
foreign exchange . . . 

Now with the hSIR. Ban- 
presented a paper lo 
tlit* Operational Research 
Society of New Zealand. The 
paper noli*!: that " surplus 
capacity is a puliLlcul and 
financial embarrassment, and 
makes it very much harder to 
negotiate a fair contraet with 
the multi-nationals". 

Nevertheless, the electricity 
generals, in the last lew weeks 
have pointed tn tlin possibility 
"f a "third potline’' at die 
Tiwui Point aluminium 
smelter, which raises the 
prospect of renewed 
bargaining with Comalco. 

A pre-feasibility study for a 
ferro silicon industry could 
also make use of some of the 


venture between the New 
Plymouth-based Devon 
Developments and the U.S. 
Sheraton hotel chain, it will be 
a low-rise, high-class in¬ 
ternational hotel. 

But the Sheraton project 
seems to be the only major 
development coming close to 
the start of construction. 

Even if Air New Zealand 
took the reluctant step of in¬ 
vesting in a hotel, the lead 
time would be up to three 
years. 

Hie need to invest in hotels 
could not come at a worst time 
for the airline, which has seen 
its profits drop, its cash flow 
being squeezed over the last 


til corporation’s future for the airline, which has seen 
, . Portability. its profits drop, its cash flow 

Chargw -toJfW.'; "he profit for the last being squeezed over the last 

An hourly rate.. ^ j - - .financial year was less than few years, and with the $9 

or a mommy .- p.. hair the previous year's and million loss on the DC-io 

statement.w , the THC warns either tariffs grounding to absorb. 

■ in' ••.' j ,, v , e t0 8° U P or standards But the airline may have no 
Priority if ils to “void a loss. choice if its to maintain its 

You set ‘•’“'Fj..' v , 1C one bright spot on the record of passenger growth 
situa oa • horizon is that the Sheraton and contribution to the local 

accordingly*- • . f .gujAuckland project. A joint tourist industry. 
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$600 million in idle investment. 

Barr argues: "Only lime 
will tell whether energy in¬ 
tensive industry can be at¬ 
tracted at a profitable price. It 
may be belter not to sell, than 
become involved in a cut- 
price-deal with few other 
benefits. 

But consistent with their 
reputation for operating 
beyond the reach of public 
accountability on the 
development of surplus 
generating capacity and 
related projects such as 
Marsden U, Mere Mere and the 
Hunfiy coal mine, officials 
refuse to release details of 
energy-intensive proposals 
and developments. 

And despite the fact that 
ALL consumers are propping- 
up the cost or the excess 
generating capacity, details 
relating to price for the three 
areas which account for 60 per 
cenL of industrial electricity 
consumption — pulp and 
paper; iron and steel; 
aluminium -- are seldom 
publicly discussed. 

But Burr asks why should 
l lit* consumer pny when 
forecasters make massive 
mistakes, if the consumer has 
no siiv in the forecasts? 


He points out that when a 
private company over-invest.s, 
chasing market share, it runs 
the risk of bankruptcy. There 
seems no similar spur to en¬ 
courage electricity forecasters 
to moderation. So what con¬ 
straints should be introduced 
to ensure responsible action? 

And if full information on 
past trends and forecasting 
methods had been publicly 
discussed, would this over¬ 
investment have occurred? 

As New Zealanders brace 
themselves for another round 
of electricity price hikes — 
both bulk and retail — next 
April, increasingly in¬ 
dustrialists are looking closely 
at the power bill from their 
local supply authorities. 

Barr makes the point ", . . 
the interest hill may force 
(Electricity Division} charges 
so high that industry will find it 
more economical in generate 
its own electricity". 

The competitive edge of 
Natural Gns is also making 
Inroads into trndilinn&l in¬ 
dustrial electricity con¬ 
sumers:- 

"The provision of natural 
gns In South Auckland urea 
will reduce any proposed in¬ 
dustrial development in the 


board's area. Several major 
users of electricity on in¬ 
dustrial loading arc hopeful of 
changing over, to natural gas 
before 1982," says the report of 
the Power and Finance 
Utilisation Committee. 

The P and FU committee 
agonised over nearly 1200 
sheets of paper before quoting 
from one supply authority: "In 
the first six months of 1978-79 
our top io industrial con¬ 
sumers were down 10.4 per 
cent and the top 32 down by 8.1 
per cent . . . .*• 

Manv believe the cower plan 
which was tabled in 
Parliament last week has not 
gone far enough in slowing 
additional capital investment 
into power and related 
developments. 

The $600 million already 
committed, according to Barr, 
"represents an annual Interest 
hill, currently, of $60 million, 
or half (Electricity Divisions’! 
1978 Interest bill of $120 
million". 

"Gross errors in electricity 
forecasting inconvenience 
almost everyone, hi: says — 
"design mid construction 
teams; home owners; 
manufacturers; farmers; 
exporters: supply authorities 


and the Electricity Division 
itself". 

The time could never have 
been more important for a 
thorough re-assessment of 
foreeasting techniques, as well 
as an associated shake-up of 
the agencies responsible for 
collation and dissemination of 
economic, population, housing 
and weather trends. 

The report of the Power and 
Finance Utilisation Committee 
says: "Your committee 
earnestly suggests that the 
Government should be asked 
lo provide an economic 
forecast each year for the next 
succeeding five years, so that 
electricity forecasting can be 
more soundly based”. 

The fact that the power 
generals couldn’t secretly gel 
to organise their “Maginot 
Line" of surplus generating 
capacity might also be reason 
enough to do il publicly in 
future. 

The rights of the consumer 
could lie further protected with 
the establishment of the 
Energy Advisory Committee 
fas outlined in the National 
Party Manifesto} which could 
reasonably expect in¬ 
dependent audits • uf 

forecasting procedures. 


Curiously, 

the favorite magazine 
of many businessmen 


It s Reader s Digest. Read by hundreds of thousands of businessmen. 



Why? 

We commissioned the Survey Research Group 
(SRG) to find out. 

In-depth personal interviews with 40 international 
executives now show they enjoy the Digest for 
leisure time reading. 

Said one executive: 

"In my free time I like reading an interesting 
magazine like Reader's Digest, It has become a 
habit with me.” ' 1 

SRG reported: “There exists a definite tendency 
for the businessman and professional to categorize 1 
magazines into those that must be read from a 
business / professional point of view, and those that 
are for leisure time.reading. For many business;; 


elites, this category belongs exclusively to Reader’s 
Digest." 

* 'Digest keeps me well informed on a lot ofthings. 
Information which lusem day today living.” 

SRG reported th af all the respondents had an emo¬ 
tional attachment.to the Digest. They spoke of it 
with warmth and familiarity. To them there is no 
alternative, no other publication that offers the 
same important features. 

"When I'm finished, I keep the Digest..; there 
pre times when! go hack to read ait article again, 1 \ 
useitasarefersnee, >* sajd pne eicccutive. 

;The . executives' -surveyed;' represented many 
nationalities and they were engaged' in fi wide 
Variety of occupations. ?qrther inrpmiatiojrt on this ■ 
survey syitf be supplied upon request,,;.. ;V '■.'/»: v 


... . ; AtU’crifeuig'Office, ? 

rkYork.Strcei; Parnell 
■ •'• .! • ■' • ■;• ■' Barrkt N/Mosoha. 

. . » - N.Z., Advaribing Mtads& : 

r C.p.OJ Box 3372, Auckland, -I. 
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Ime friend of the Prime Minister, at the (hne the 3 

mo." sssfi 

mosl distinctive chnractertstlc of McLechIan's ministry. 

wtlh“m!v'°m g ^T pr, ?!" s '7 lj “ h,! r « or < 1 ' '«■«'* start 
™, 0 ,? r ' y 1977 - ™ mfiri Pode was then revised, new 

SHf «A. we ™ Promulgated and a bewildered public 
%1 h?lfi rflf ^Tn V ng lo f ha "£ c 0,d l*®blts In a hurry to oblige a 
J,. VSi? ]T anS f or wh *** Insisted on reforms to ensure 
safer 1 In f 7h flow . ed . morp smoothly and driving was made 
thiE‘ilc 5* r 5 ' d * } * after the change became effective! 
ihirnlv fU a S 0n °n the roads flnd the road toll increased 
were P Iili Annt"? 0m f,u ? ua j lon - according to officials who 

I £S‘“sz; “sa? ss» sts? 

Which resulST bUS^SSSS' ann ° Unced a review 

And when they could fit (he gear, they could drive throueh a 
H Jl*hpronipied a qilic k intervention fronwhe 
beat th? !.! !!' Tra " apor . t operators were warned not to 
?* P system b - v usl "g different hubometers when 
r “ c , ks , we *‘ e L un I aden from those used when they were 
carrying loads. Otherwise, the ministry would seek to amend 

the t0 dt m 1 * make th e practise unlawful or to ensure that 
operators. 1,81 "" equftab,e with ‘lose Paid b“ 

A few months later the minister had set up a working Dartv 
heSrf"* /T er aspectg of «■* «»d user charges*a^the 

vs;? ssssjr ° f p ™ b, ™ s ' 

sE—S rpscHwa; 



siiliss 

SSfSS-SSfSS 

had to be rowed 400 metres"o life^raahp*H np reSC v e dtagi, ‘ es 

outboard engine was out of bcUoV) P " e because ,ts 

immmm s 

brcTth le 1 t* co uwfbe’imder taken* £K& F “F®® 

their convictions quashed a^d the mtaki **. Act Ill hBve J,od 
breath-,cere. S, fur.lJ/lS ^ 

rcll r d ln ■- 

not among them. It f 5 unlikelv &v B win«! d ,f McLachlnu is 
Judgment of his oiii wirffi™ y " Share McLa ch[an-s 
response to speculation he w«XdI^ S* 1 ? - , 1977 ^ 

the transport portfolio difficult aI? lhe ? dm,r, Istratlon of 
declared.Should ^be!seen a. "Lu Y such J suggestion, he 
untruth”. 05 mal,cl0M and a transparent 

____ Bob Edlin 
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BALLINS Industries Ltd an¬ 
nounced at its annual meeting 
some three weeks ago that it 
would be getting into the fast 
food business. 

But it did not mention who it 
might be taking over. 

NBR understands that 
negotiations are going on 
between Balllns and Chicken 
Spot. While details are still in 
the cooking pot- it is likely that 
the large liquor company will 
buy some 60 per cent of the 
interest in Chicken Spot in 
October. 

Chicken Spot is owned 76 per 
cent by Wescon Industries, 
which also produces Golden 
Coast chicken. 

The remaining 24 per cent is 
owned by Barris Investments, 
Perth. West Australia, which 
holds the Chicken Spot fran¬ 
chise. 

Ballins has some 27 pubs. IS 
■or 16 of which are in good 
locations to sell fast foods. 

So the likely result Is: Watch 
I out, Cobb and Co - fast foods 
are on the way into the pubs. 

Chicken Spot has nine 
restaurants and Is building ' 
another. I 

What with Ballin's financial 1 
muscle and management skills, ' 
market shares in the volatile 
fast food industry are in for a ( 
shake up. ' 
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WITHOUT WORD OF A LIE 


re g'«er aTTi 


possible price mid give it the 
widest possible distribution. 


THE avowed purpose of the 
Commission for the Future’s 
publications, as we have 
already reported, is to set the 
basis for public discussion 
about New Zealand's future. 

Before this can happen, the 
public must first acquire the 
booklet, the first of which 
Resources and Technology 
Sustainability” has already 
appeared. 

In Wellington, copies are 
available from only Govern¬ 
ment bookshops which are 
inconveniently located with 
only one in a city shopping 
street and which mostly close 
at 4.30 p.m. 

The price, in excess of $3 is 
probably reasonable by 
today s standards, but if full- 
throated public discussion is 

S' . lurel y ever y effort 
should have been made to 
produce it at the lowest 


iin PRIME Minister Hob Muldomi 
— talking to the Auckland 
is Manufacturers Association 
. last week — drew attention to 
h one aspect of economic 
,. relationships that is 
"frequently overlooked" ... 
5 perhaps because it is "the 
j question of invisibles". 

He explained that Australia 
h was ^0 biggest single .source 
s of invisible earnings to New 
Zealand, typically accounting 
, for between 30 and 35 per cent 
, of the country’s total invisible 
receipts, or a bout 65 per cent of 
I our earnings from visible 
exports of all kinds. 

> Right now, there is a deficit 
i 00 our invisibles account In 
Australia’s favour of about 
$150 million for the latest year. 

The principal items in our 
invisibles account are travel 
and tourism, but "there is 
room for further co-operation, 
not just in the travel and 
tourist field, but In the 
financial sector as well". 

Australian banks and in¬ 
surance companies have been 
part of the New Zealand 
financial sector since the 
beginning of settlement. 

But as Muldoon complained: 
"In the reverse direction, we 
have not had quite the same 
welcome, and that is an area 
where further co-operation 
between the two countries 
might well be advantageous. 
Consultation on investment 
patterns and policies of the 
respective governments may 
also lead to worthwhile results. 

For the record, the figures 
from the Reserve Bank — for 
the year ended June 1979, - i 
show a current accouni deficit I 
of $453 million, (a slight i 


reduction oil the deficit of $ 4 Rg 
in HI mn rec i ird<<d jn l‘* 77 - 7(0 

The deficit was made iipof n 
surplus of $707 million on trade 
transactions uin increase of 

sa ® million over the year 

ended dune Hi7Ri. Mm there 
was an invisible deficit ofSltso 
million iSiMii million higher 
than the pivviutts yeari. 

Invisible nvcipi.s rose by it 
per cent lo million - but 
they were more than offset hv 
the ai per cent increase in 
invisible payments to $111517 
million. 

Considering our export 
receipts increased by L*u per 
i-unt in (hat period, the 
dilemma posed by the in¬ 
visibles is obvious." 

So hey presto: the right sort 
of links with the Aussics might 
erase — if that's the word — at 
least pari «f the invisibles 
problem, it seems. 


BROCKIE’S view 


FGRPHGN doctors hv the 
dialler plnnc-lowr 

The mine* boggled when 
Health Minister George Uair 
claimed in Parliament that 
New Zealand needs a law (0 
stop doctors flying in by the 
jumlio jet-full, registering, and 
Hying out again. 

So what has made the I,and 
of the Ung While Cloud a 
Mecca Tor (he medical 
profession? 

Not the amazingly high 
standard of living which 
doctors enjoy, or the discovery 
of an elixir of external vouth 
What makes us so attractive is 
our political stability. 

..When the going gets rough in 
Hong hong, .South Africa, and 
even Canada, according to 
(iuir, a bunch of doctors gets 
together and charters a plane 
to New Zealand where thev put 
themselves on the medical 


sswK 

S«SSS! 

And there we*, 
individual dooK.S- 

? Ken Hinds, Seem*,/ 

«nleh was hehtM 

; !' t p l ' ori , L!Clior ' ^ the a.; 

> ,h e charter nights i 
ministerial flight 
Tliey had occurred “ 1 ^ 
«n»go." and »«£ 

lS,4.' 0,r “ 

Tho extra 
registration in 
^eaiand and Austrah,, 
offered as part of Um®, 
tor a package tour for kt 
who did indeed w, 
register, and wingojs 
The charters seem hk- 
been a oncer, admltedti 
There had been ruaetr 
but there were still *>■’ 
registrations of SwAf 
doctors coming in fei' 
dnys on tourist trip. 

The bill provides fr: 
removal' irom uiect 
register or any dotta.-? 
than a graduate sIP 
'/*'idand medical ak-ii 
lias not been a reside!!’ 
country for six conns 
months during the hr: 
years. 

At present therein' 
doctors' names on Ibera 
but only 5341 doctors ML 
in practice. The bin fes 1 ' 
referred lo the social w 
committee for openkr: 


UKIVEKS wholtfi'ffa 
bit and coni'erted to U 
finding that Ikf&tf ,1 

suving nremt pared tfiiA. 

A motorist - ¥ b 5' m 
price of 20 c a Hire P 
NBR last week- teda 
tell. He left WeUlnJ 
Saturday mornjog wi® 
InnkofLPG." 
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Nationwide: energy policy priority 
overrules Air Services Act 


at Taupo < because it was 
Saturday*, he switched to 
petrol and travelled on to 
Auckland. 

LPG was as scarce as hen’s 
teeth in the Queen city. The 
Auckland Gas Company had 
some but wouldn't part with it 
to h mere private citizen. 

He finally struck LPG in 
Hamilton — at a cost of 38c a 
litre. 

Topping up in Te Awamutu, 
the price was down Lo 30c q 
litre. 

Back in Palmerston North, 
NBK was at last priced right 
with a litre at the quoted price 
of 20c. 

A Wellington supplier — who 
sells LPG at 25.5 cents a litre 
— pointed out that distributors 
set their own price, in the 
absence of any statutory 
controls. 

His company (Porlrua taxis) 
is one of those buying direct 
from the oil company con¬ 
sortium, and can guarantee a 
yearly demand of more than 60 
tonnes. 

In other cases, fleet 
operators who use up to 12,000 
litres nf LPG a month lease 
installations from either 
Ktickgn.s or NZ1G for ap¬ 
proximately 22-30e a litre, 
depending on total fuel con¬ 
sumption. 

Such installations, which 
have u higher buying price 
than those who purchase direct 
from die consortium, would 
need to sell at higher retail 
price than (hose buying direct. 

Rockgas and New Zealand 
Industrial Gases in some in¬ 
stances supply the private 
motorist. But neither Is geared 
up to casual sales. 

Prices vary according to 
whether branches have bulk 
storage capacity and transport 
costs. NZIG supplies from its 
Sowview branch at 23c a litre. 

Delivery to either Rockgas, 
NZIG or consortium in¬ 
stallations Is by rail to the 
iicim'Sl railhead, then by r»nd. 

Bruce Hamilton, of Shell Oil, 
explained: AH the LPG is 
owned by the Shell-BP-Todd. 


which sells it at a controlled 
price of 13.5 cents a litre (0 all 
purchasers throughout the 
North island. 

The ma rg ins put on by 
distributors depend on trans¬ 
port costs and whether the 
installations are supplied 
direct by the consortium, or 
lease installations from 
Rockgas or NZIG. 

Fair enough. Bui 38c in 
Hamilton stili seems a bit stiff 
compared with 20c in 
Palmerston North, neither so 
very far from Kapuni and both 
fair square on the main trunk 
line. 


LABOUR Minister Jim Bolger 
seemed delighted to report Lhe 
economic successes of his 
Government lo the Financial 
Executives Institute the other 
day. And he had trade figures 
on Ills mind too (excluding 
Invisibles, presumably). 

He was heartened par¬ 
ticularly to note the 
progressive attitude of 
manufacturers whose efforts 
have helped carve back the 
current account deficit. 

Bolger ' reminded his 
audience that the current 
account deficit in the year 
ended May 1B75 under the 
Labour Government had been 
$1060 million ("or an un¬ 
believable 65 per cent of our 
total export earnings of $1635 
million") But in the com¬ 
parable year May 1979, the 
deficit was $384 million ("a 
very manageable B.5 per cent 
of total export millions of $4052 
million"). 

This, Bolger enthused, was 
"a truly remarkable 
Improvement’' which hnd gone 
almost unnoticed by. 
commentators on the New 
Zealand economy. 

Bolger then went on to 
contrast progressive 
manufacturer attitudes with 
"this gein" from the journal of 
the New Zealand Post Office 
Association The KhII[ih. 

The July issue of The Kailpu 
obviously stung the Minister 
with advice that "to keep the 


national economy steadily 
rising in times of deflationary 
pressures, then the Govern¬ 
ment must compensate by 
increasing Its own spending 
and even reducing taxation " 

Or pul another way, reduce 
taxation and Increase 
Government. Bolger scorn¬ 
fully said of this basic piece of 
Keynesian advice. 

"The article forgot to ex¬ 
plain where the extra money 
was to come from." he snor¬ 
ted. 

"The suggestion has all the 
appearances to me of an up¬ 
date of Social Credit's 
financial policy of promise and 
print.’’ 

Whatever the merits of The 
Katlpo's advice, of course, it is 
in fact being put into effect by 
the Government. 

Doesn’t that explain the 
Internal deficit in the last 
financial year of a whopping 
$1450 million? And doesn't this 
year’s Budget provide for even 
higher Government spending? 
Tax cuts later, too? 

Indeed, the Internal deficit is 
still running at $1500 million or 
so — and while we appreciate 
that The Kutlpo didn't explain 
where the money will be 
coming from, we suspect that 
Sunny Jim can't throw much 
light on that curly one, cither. 
• 

EXPLAINING the new hatch 
of electricity price concessions 
for the South Island. Energy 
Minister Bill Birch said the 
Government envisaged them 
nltrneting Forestry processing, 
mineral resource projects and 
— according to one report — 
"a further Comnlco 
development". 

That could be news in 
Comnlco. The company we 
nrc told, Iihs no Intention of 
expanding its plant here. 

Indeed, the Comalco board 
decided last week toduublc the 
size of its plant at Gladstone, in 
Queenstown. Initially, 
Ghidsinne was tu have cost up 

in milliiin anil produced 
1WI.UUU tonnes ni aluminium. 
Now it will cost $l billion and 
produce 400,000 tonnes. 


CARGO carrier Nationwide 
Air International is still trying 
to gel airborne again nearly 
four months after the earlier 
company went into 
receivership. 

Tills time its fuel supplies 
that are holding up the start of 
operations according to 
Nationwide Director Matt 
Thompson. 

Nationwide was before the 
Air Services Licensing 
Authority a fortnight ago 
trying to get a licence for an 
inter-island air freight 
operation using four Carvair 
converted DC4 freighters. 

But (he authority chose to 
believe the Energy Ministry 
rather than Nationwide on the 
question of whether there were 
enough slocks of fuel in the 
country for the airline to get □ 
share. 

Director John Rutherford 
says Nn lion wide will now 
pursue its other option of 
importinv nvlntion fuel direct 
from Iran on its own account. 

Rutherford told the 
authority that the Iranian 
National Oil company had 
assured him fuel was available 
at the world market price and 
they were happy to supply him 
with whatever quantity he 
wanted. 

Nationwide had talked with 
Shell Oil over getting h special 
shipment of aviation fuel, but 
Rutherford told the authority 
he was not acting ax nn agent 
of Shell in his discussions in 
Iran. 

He also produced n letter 
from Shell saying that the 
company was willing to supply 
Nationwide with fuel on 
normal commercial terms 
provided the Government 
nllnWL-d this. 

And il whs in tins aren that 
the nub of Lhe argument lay. 

It is Government policy not 


lo allow new air services to be 
supplied with fuel while the 
current restrictions on fuel use 
arc in force. 

Although 11 director of the 
Energy Ministry, Andre 
Milkop, agreed in his evidence 
that stocks of avgas were 
currently twice normal levels, 
he said there was none to be 
spared for Nationwide. 

The service proposed was a 
new one, according to Milkop, 
and although current stocks 
were healthy there was no 
guarnntce of further 
shipments over the next few 
months. 

Nationwide simply does not 
accept that further supplies 
cannot be obtained, but the 
company failed to satisfy the 
authority that it could secure 
supplies on its own account. 

The company lias now got 
the sanction of Energy 
Secretary Bill Dunenn to try 
and gel supplies. 

Duncan said tho ministry 
would not interfere. He said 
Nationwide would have to 
satisfy the Customs 
Department however, (hat It 
was entitled to import and 
store it, as well ns getting 
Reserve Bank approval to pay 
for the fuel. 

Thompson would not be 
drawn on how Nationwide was 
going to do this but remained 
optimistic thnt nil the 
oistaclcs would be overcome. 

Should Nationwide leap 
Hlose barriers il will then be 
able to reapply lo the Air 
Services Licensing Authority 
for another hearing on its 
application proper. 

That will mean another 
hearing and all the previous 
objectors — Air New Zealand, 
Safe Air, Mount Conk James 
and the Railways — will likely 
object again. 

But the authority's decision 


not to allow the application to 
proceed does raise some 
interesting questions about the 
role of quasi-official 
Government bodies and tholr 
relationship to official 
Government policy. 

Thompson said the 
authority's decision that the 
Government policy of no fuel 
far new services meant no 
hearing on the application for 
a licence need take place, 
made a farce of the whole 
system. 

"All we need to do, if that is 
the case, is make future 
licensing applications to the 
Energy Ministry and we'li 
have real political control of 
business in this country." 

"We don’t need a licensing 
au thority at all, I f the Energy 
Ministry is going lo make the 
real decisions," he said. 

On this occasion the 
authority took the view that 
Government policy over ruled 
die requirements of die Air 
Services Act for a hearing of 
licence applications. 

This was despite the 
submission from Nationwide 
counsel R A Houston to let the 
tearing proceed, nnd if a 
licence were granted, for 
Nationwide to sort out fuel 
supplies Later. 

Authority chairman Tiller 
did not agree. 

Despite the shaky financial 
history of Nationwide’s 
various baekers to operate an 
air service. Thompson would 
seem to have n point. 

While it may be a matter of 
legal nicety who Is right in lhe 
Government policy versus 
judicial procedures debate, 
there is widespread concern in 
lhe aviation industry, thut n 
licensing authority of part- 
time retired 1 ample may not be 
die best way of ensuring 
efficiency, and competition. 


You don’t close your eyes when you drive a car... 
so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA CORONA. 

Spacious, quiet, comfortable 
the perfect family car. 

But what if you want to drive 
it like a s port y car? 


Meet the perfect family car. It’s got 
a new standard or comfort built to relax 
in. There's plenty of room inside, front 
and rear. The well-planned ventilation 
system keeps Lhe air inside fresh. Its 
heater showers warm air down toward 
the floor so the whole car stays 
uniformly warm as well. 

Driving Corona is relaxing too. The 
instruments are easily and Instantly 
readable. The panoramic visibility 5 306 
degrees. And shifting, clutching and 
steering are light but firm. 

Corona's standard of performance 
will match any sporty driving you want 
to do. Its l.BOOcc engine with a 4-speed 
transmission will take Corona to a lop 
speed or 160 km/h, and O to 100 km/h 
in just 15.4 seconds. 


Corona is economical for a big 
family car. it rales 10.5 km// (DIM) with 
its LBOOcc engine 

Corona's superior aerodynamics 
contribute greatly to its driving stability. 
As does Its wide 1,350mm tread and 
coif-spring suspension on all four 
wheels — engineering that results in a 
stable, smooth and comfortable ride. 

Coronas are built to last Tough 
undercoatings, thick enamels and anti¬ 
corrosive treated sheet metal make 
Corona truly rust resistant Plus, Toyota 
pays the attention to detail in production 
that makes certain each Corona is a 
top-quality car. 

Toyota Corona is both a perfect 
family car and a fine touring car ... 
thanks to Toyota engineering. 

THINK rr OVER. 


TOYOTA 
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Where good friends meet 

One of the great things about the Waterloo is 

t * iat P eo P* e sta Y w 'th us again and again. 

We know a lot of folk return because they've enjoyed a 
comfortable room with all the facilities and services 
they've needed and appreciated the cheerful, obliging way we go 
about our work. We have an excellent restaurant - 
brand new, in fact - and a very relaxing bar and lounge to wind down 
your busy day. One reason foft return to stay with us 
though has nothing to do with us - 
ni lifQ V the other people who stay here. We've built up 
q uite a bunch of regulars who enjoy seeing each other as much 
as they do staying with us. People do look on the 
Waterloo as a sort of Wellington club 
and that's rather nice - sort of exclusive and comfortable - 
and we re always open to new "members". 

The Hotel Waterloo 

Corner of Waterloo Quay & Bunny Street Phone 728-255. 

Where good friends meet 


soy mpAcnc Hotels . 

A member of the South Pacific Hotels Croun 
hwib v . 


Tetephone: Auckland 794-660, Wellington 850-754, Christqhurch 792-611. OryduTl^^? . 


Think of us as your Wellington club 
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Indexed wage rates move sets Govt a poser 


by Colin James 

THE union movement called 
the Government's bluff last 
week on wage-fixing with a bid 
by the engineers union for 
wage rates indexed to 
inflation. 

If the union obtained such an 
arrangement, it would have 
far-reaching implications. 

The Government could find 
itself obliged to intervene once 
again in wage-fixing to hold 
together its economic policy, 
but at the risk of confrontation. 

The engineers’ move follows 
the elimination of the general 
wage order system. 

Broadly speaking, general 
wnge orders took care of the 
cost of living element of wnge 
increases. No cost of living 
arguments could be 
introduced into award 
negotiations on wnge rises, 
which wore based on other 
criteria. 

Tlic removal of the general 
wnge orders by the 
Remuneration Act has pushed 
recovery of cost of living 
Increases hack into nwnrcl 
negollnlonx. 

The Remuneration Act 
allows the Government In 
make general wage 
adjustments and one was 
made last month for 4.5 per 
cent covering the movement In 



the consumer price index for 
the second quarter of the year. 

But there Is no commitment 
to any future adjustments. The 
Government said it wanted 
discussions with the 
Federation of Labour on a 
"minimum standard of living" 
to Include wage rates, income 
tax and benefits. 

No substantive discussions 
have taken place nnd none look 
likely to tnke place in the near 
future, unless there is a 
change of heart. 

Unions now preparing to 
renegotiate their wnge rntes 
have therefore iicen placed In 
the quandary of deckling what 
to do about recovering cost of 
living increases. 

The first union to face the 
issue was the engineers. They 


are in the middle of a two-vear 
award, which provides for 
wage rates to be adjusted by 
negotiation now. 

Two precedents were before 
the engineers. 

In May. the Federation of 
Labour conference passed a 
remit from the electrical 
workers suggesting longer- 
term awards with wage rates 
indexed to inflation during the 
term of the award. 

Then in July an advocates 
conference had before it a 
paper on indexing, Including 
die possibility of indexing net 
Hfter-lnx wages — which 
would leave the Government 
the responsibility fnr 
determining gross rales 
through manipulation of 
income tax rates. 

In addition, engineers 
secretary Jim Boomer is 
familiar with American 
contract systems under which 
immediate increases at the 
beginning of a contract are 
followed by automatic in¬ 
creases linked In price 
Movements, but less than the 
whole movement. 

Last week the engineers 
suggested something similar 
to melnl trades employers — u 
eatehup In cover past cost 
increases, productivity in¬ 
creases and so on, and a for- 


Air fare negotiations 
stumble to a stalemate 


NEGOTIATIONS between the 
New Zealand and British 
Governments and their 
respective airlines on n new 
air fare package to London m e 
at a stalemate. 

And the impale which has 
been reached is likely to 
remain while (he British and 
Australians cannot resolve 
their differences with the 
A scan countries. 

The cheap lares agreement 
between Britain nnd Australia 
excluded participation from 
other airlines which had 
operated on the route. Britain 
would like to see the same 
policy applied to travel from 
tills country to London and 
Europe. 

New Zealand is taking (he 


view that our existing 
agreements which allow Pan 
Am. .Singapore Airlines, 
Uaiitas, UTA as well as British 
Airways to sell Ihe full range of 
fares should nut he changed 
just In accommodate the 
British. 

Australia was In deep strife 
with the Ascan countries for 
more than a year, particularly 
Singapore, over the cheap fnre 
arrangements. And while 
some changes have been made 
which allow limited par¬ 
ticipation by Asean carriers, 
the Asian countries are still not 
satisfied. 

Fare on the Kangaroo route 
between Australia and Britain 
are set by the two Govern¬ 
ments. And since very strict 



“This report on our filing problems is 
great, Fred. I like the bit about getting 
Rotascan on rent-to-own. That’s really 
clever thinking, for a man." 

Rolascan — ihe world’s most intelligent filing system 
is now available on rent-toown terms. 

Rales brochure available. 

AUCKLAND: OTC, P.O. Box 75. Tel: 766-119 
WELLINGTON: OTC. P.O. Box 30649. Tel: 663-784 
CHRISTCHURCH: OTC, P.O. Box 22-293. Tel: 794-938 

2264 P 


control of the available 
capacity mi an air route is at 
the heart of (he Austrnllun 
Government's new aviation 
policy, the right to carry the 
cheap fuiv traffic is confined 
iHiJiiMnsniid British Airways. 

That suits bulb carriers who 
operate almost (he same 
equipment on virtually 
parallel routes to London — 
nnd only In one direction — 
through the Middle East. 

New Zealand offers three 
routes however: Through Los 
Angeles, Singapore and Hong 
Kong: And In each case feeds 
its passengers into another 
airline at those points for the 
balance of the trip. 

This explains New Zealand's 
need to share its traffic out of 
this country to London in order 
to secure onward carriage for 
Air New Zealand passengers. 

One option being canvassed 
earlier this year was to make a 
single route through Los 
Angeles. But because this 
would have excluded the most 
outspoken critic of the British 
Australian deal — Singapore, 
the idea faded away. 

Now the impasse seems 
likely to remain until the 
British, Australian and Asean 
Governments come to an 
acceptable arrangement. 

The British seem immovable 
in their view that there must 
be no deal with New Zealand 
which would embarrass them 
in their dealings with Asean 
nations. 

Although the airlines — Air 
New Zealand and British 
Airways — could likely come 
to quick agreement on fore 
levels, New Zealand has hot 
yet found a way to Bway the 
British. 

The British want New 
Zealand to keep out other 
carriers. But New Zealand 
view says the British can 
exclude any other carrier from 
participation when that 
carrier applies to the British 
Government for the right to be 
in on the new package. 

The stalemate has now 
lasted eight months and the 
busy season for travel Is 
almost upon New Zealand, but 
with fares competitive with 
Australia not yet in sight. 


mula for recovering future 
cost or living increases. 

They proposed to their 
employers that they dioiild get 
the Arbitration Court to clarify 
whether "an agreed pre¬ 
determined automatic 
formula for adjustment to 
wage rates for inflation (can) 
lie included in an award" at 12- 
monthly or more frequent 
intervals. 

They wanted to know 
whether indexed rates could 
legally be Introduced in 
addition tu an agreed increase 
at the start of an award. 

Whether the Arbitration will 
find for the union is uncertain. 

Bui a pointer can be found in 
its registration earlier this 
year of an agreement between 
the Auckland district local 
authorities officers and the 
Waipa County Council which 
tied wage increases over the 
next three years. 

Employers and the 
Government felt they could 
live, with the Wnipn County 
Council precedent because it 
covered few workers and 
affected no other awards. 

Bui the engineers, whose 
rates influence many dozens of 
other awards, are a different 
matter. 

Employers oppose simple 
indexation because it locks 
wnge rales into an inflationary 
spiral. 

They feel other elements 
should be taken into account — 
productivity changes and 
changes in terms uf trade, for 
instance. They are also 
concerned about the possible 
disruptive effect of Indexed 
and non-indexed systems 
living side by side. 

The drivers, fur example are 
nut seeking an indexed award. 





JIM BOOMER...familiar with 
contract system 

So metal trades employers 
arc unlikely to agree to 
indexation, whatever the 
Arbitration Court decides. 

This leaves open the 
possibility of the union settling 
an immediate increase and 
putting the cost of I iving 
question — the indexation 
questiun — back to Hie court. 

Since loth employers mid 
the Government hove been 
trying to encourage unions 
back lo the court, such a move 
could hardly be resisted. 

Anti under the Remun¬ 
eration Act, Hie Govern¬ 
ment is committed to 
upholding court decisions on 
wages. 

Some knotty quest ions 
therefore face the 
Government: 

o Should it once again step 
in ami stop the Arbitration 
Court from hearing Ihe 
engineers’ application? 


• If it allows the cuurt to 
hear the case and oossiblv find 
for the engineers, will it then 
interfere with any subsequent 
settlement" 

Either course would risk 
confrontation with nn in¬ 
creasingly united and 
frustrated union movement. 

Neither course Is attractive 
for a Government that has 
already run into widespread 
criticism — Including from the 
bipartisan Industrial 
Relations Institute — for the 
interference contained in the 
Remuneration Act. 

It does have an alternative: 
to offer a deal bnsed on 
national orders to cover the 
cost of living element and on 
changes in tax rates. 

There is one attroctive 
element in the switch to a new 
base for settling wage rates in 
awards. 

It would probably break the 
tradesman's ratchet, under 
which increases feed from 
private sector to state sector 
nnd back to private sector In a 
self-fuel ling spiral. 

'Hie rntchct, tin innovation of 
electrical workers secretary 
Tony Neary. bus largely 
determined cruft union wage 
rales fur sumo years. 

But it would hnve come 
under pressure this year 
anyway. The drivers have 
already been offered more 
than 10 per cent, which is more 
Hum Hie rntchct was expected 
to yield. 

Thus, 1 understmid, the 
electrical workers were 
themselves considering 
switching to a longer-term 
award with indexed wnge 
rates. This time, die engineers 
gut in first. 


Complete design 
and printing 
service with 

Guaranteed delivery 


When you've a business form order to 
place urgently the last thing you need 
are excuses. 

We're IBF. Innovators of Business 
Systems and Form Design. 

We'll design, print and deliver to brief. 
Any feature. Any size. Any quantity. 
And we work fastll 
Our flexibility enables us to achieve 
virtually any design Imaginable. And 
handle those last minute orders. 

We'll supply full colour proofs, so you 
see exactly what you’re getting. And we 
work just that much harder to meet 
every delivery date for every Job. 

Call us. You'll Like the reception. You’ll 
love the results. 





Innovators of Business 
Systems and Forms Design 


4 WAWAUKAU ROAD. GLEN EDEN 
AUCKLAND 7 
NEW ZEALAND 

P.O. BOX 20-142 GLEN EDEN 
TELEPHONE GLE.5384 & 5445 

□oocoaoa 000 m 
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Art chief calculates value of cultural assets 


hv Rac Mazengarb 
STRAITENED economic 
circumstances, together with 
Inappropriate and makeshift 
Government moves, are 
having a depressing effect on 
the arts In New Zealand... yet 
from a business point of view, 
the arts could provide some of 
the answers to the country's 
economic troubles, if fostered 
and used intelligently. 

That was the message which 
the deputy chairman of the 
Queen Elizabeth II Arts 
Council, David Gasgoigne, 
delivered (o members of the 
Wellington Rotary Club. 

"As with everybody else, the 
Arts Council has had to con¬ 
sider the decreasing value of 
the dollar, unemployment, the 
energy crisis, and one or two 
other man-made com¬ 
plications, such as the im¬ 
position of sales tax and its 


el tec t on a highly productive 
and self-motivated sector of 
our population," he said. 

The energy situation would 
have a marked effect on 
mobility. 

People would not be so free 
to travel to the city centre or to 
neighbouring large towns to 
enjoy centralised cultural 
activities. 

Until now, the suburbs had 
offered limited scope for such 
activities. But this year. Arts 
Council sought and obtained a 
special grant from Govern¬ 
ment to develop the arts at a 
neighbourhood level, he said. 

Unemployment had also hit 
the arts. Yet as a human 
resource, artists had the 
potential to return significant 
economic benefits to this 
country. 

Along with race horses — 
wich reap export returns — 



New Zealand had produced 
some fine musicians, 
Gasgoigne pointed out. 

"Now if New Zealand was 
able to secure just one per rant 
of the world record music 
market it would return 
something like $230 million a 
year to New Zealand. That is 


the potential of the in¬ 
ternational cultural market," 
he said. 

It was a potential New 
Zealand could tap because we 
had the talent and the 
physical resources to utilise 
that talent. 

Gasgoigne criticised 
Government policy which has 
had adverse effects on three 
areas — boatbuilding, records 
and crafts. 

Recent successes of New 
Zealand yachtsmen overseas 
in locally designed boats paved 
the way for promotional and 
export opportunities for New 
Zealand boat designers and 
builders, he said. 

But the Government's recent 
sales tax levy on boat-building 
was a move which was hardly 
encouraging for the Industry. 

Referring to recorded 
music, Gasgoigne said, "In¬ 


stead of encouraging our local 
talent, the continuance of the 
40 per cent sales tax on records 
— including those locally 
produced — helps to drive our 
talented musicians overseas, 
mainly to Australia". 

The export potential for 
recorded music is enormous, 
yet one of New Zealand's best 
pop groups, "Dragon", which 
sold half a million copies of its 
most recent album, works in 
Australia. 

That was just one of many 
examples of New Zealand 
being deprived of some 
millions of dollars by way of 
royalties, copyright fees nnd 
other returns. 

"It is sad that one of the 
major factors which leads to 
their departure is the 
debililated condition of the 
local recording industry. And 
the high level of sales tax helps 


What Columbus always wants to provide (and what 
we think you need), is the world's most modern contain 
facility. This means continually up-dating 

Right now we have three new purpose-built 
container vessels under construction. As usual, 
they II incorporate the latest technological advances 
... in cargo care systems... in communications - 
...in navigationalaids. i 

So, while our red-hulled vessels are indeed £ 

beautiful, it's nice to know their beauty extends far *i 
below the surface." 




COLUMBUS UNEi 

Speed afloat.Service ashore. 

Modern fast container ships servicing 
the East and West Coasts of America and Ml 

Canada, Venezuela, the Caribbean and the U.S. 

& Mexican Gulf. Sailings on average every seven days. 
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I ^Turning to the crafu 

on tableware, henWinl? 

1 to dismiss the ft 

uie crafts as mere hnhhotK 

Rather the crafts 

looked at in wider terms! | 
terms of generating .. 
Payment, the use of 

raw materials and intend 

selltog power of an upmJL 
product of a standard^ 
can compete internationally 

He described the saleTli 
issue as "one or the m 
exampira of ad hoc deSE 
making in an economic area" 
The taxes seem h 
represent an improperly 
researched and makS 
move which, while 

produce a little more reveJ 

also has the effect to daS 
die creative spirit and £ 
terprise which we so keenh 
need to foster. These au» 
the-board decisions, on rartih 
commodities, do not proni 
the positive fiscal incedln * 
required to assist in h ► 
process of restoring n 
economic health. In fact Bn 
tend to hamper it," he mu 
Gasgoigne talked about tit 
arts in the context of touiin 
saying most of the potential h 
this area is being ignored 
"Industry and business bn 
a central role to play It 
changing this situation 
through using the arts as i 
part of the environment ari 
the products which the; 
create. The intelligent use of 
the arts works, in the board 
room and in public places si 
business . . ." 

Tough economic limes are 
no excuse for the neglect of 
talent and initiative, he said, 
warning, “to ignore our 
cultural assets is lo distort and 
to curtail our capacity to 
future growth". 
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Act redistributes wealth without political fuss 


by Jack Hodder 
The most dramatic 
redistribution or wealth ever- 
experienced in New Zealand is 
currently taking place. 

With a minimum of political 
fuBS. It consists of the 
operation of the Matrimonial 
Property Act, which came into 
force in February 1977, 
together with the continued 
increase in marital break¬ 
downs. 

The deficiencies of the 
language used in the Act have 
become legendary in legal 
circles. 

This has led to a variety of 
interpretations of particular 
provisions by Magistrates and 
Supreme Court judges. 

The final shape of the Act is 
only now being confirmed by a 
series of decisions from the 
Court of Appcnl. 

The first five decisions from 
that court were given at the 
end of May. They made it 
perfectly clear that in virtually 
any situation the matrimonial 
home and the chnltets 
associated with it are to be 
divided equally between 
separated spouses. 

The most recent decision, 
Held v Reid, given at the end or 
August clarifies the law 
relating to property other than 
the matrimonial home and 
chattels. 

The result of that case mennt 
that the appellant wife wns 
better off lo the tune of at least 
$2nn,0un and has a clenr 
message for all men and 
women nr property. 

To place (his decision in r 
proper perspective, il is 
necessary to recall a little of 
Ihe scheme of the Matrimonial 
Property Act 

Tile lull Mile is significant: 
An Act to reform the law of 
matrimonial property; to 
recognise the equal con¬ 
tribution of husband and wife 
to the marriage partnership; 
lo provide for the just division 
of the matrimonial property 
between the spouses when 
their marriage ends by 
separation or divorce, and in 
certain other circumstances, 
while taking account of the 
interests of any children of the 
marriage; and to reaffirm the 
legal capacity of married 
women. 

Under the Act. all property 
of either spouse is divided into 
"matrimonial property" and 
"separate property". 

The Act is not concerned 
with separate property (it 
belongs outright to one or other 
spouse), but further divides 
matrimonial property into 
"the matrimonial home and 
family chattels" and "other 
matrimonial property". 

The spouses are to Bhare 
equally in the matrimonial 
homo and chattels unless the 
marriage Is one of Bhort 
duration (generally less than 
three years) or there are 
extraordinary circumstances 
which would make equal 
sharing repugnant to justice. 

If either exception applies, 
(and the Court of Appeal 
decisions in May indicate that 
they rarely will apply,) the 
matrimonial home and 
chattels will be divided in 
accordance with the con¬ 
tribution of each spouse to the 
marriage partnership. 

“Other matrimonial 
property” is to be divided 
equally unless the contribution 
of one spouse to the marriage 
partnership has clearly been 
greater than that of the other. 

In the Reid case, the parties 
had married with few assets 
and separated after 21 years 
and four children. There were 
three categories of property 
involved. 

First, the matrimonial home 
and chattels (valued at ap¬ 
proximately $ 112,000 at the 
data of the Supreme Court 
hearing). 

There was no real dispute 
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over the equal division of 
these. 

Then there were assets 
(valued at around $485,000) 
which represented the sale of 
the husband's successful 
business. 

He hod started this business 
a few years after the 
marriage, apparently with a 
small cash advance from his 
mother and some of his old 
tools. The Supreme Court 
judge ruled that this was 
separate property in which the 
wife had no share. 

Finally, there were other 
assets (worth around $77,000) 
which the judge ruled were 
matrimonial property and in 
which the wife was entitled to a 
one-third share. 

So at the end of their day in 
the Supreme Court, (he 
husband emerged with en¬ 
titlement Lo $592,300, (he wife 
to $81,700. 

In Ihe Courl of Appeal there 
was no dispute at all over the 
uijunl sharing of the 
matrimonial h'um- and 
chattels. 

Attention was focused on 
the second and largest 
category of assets: the 
proceeds of the sale of the 
shares in the husband's 
company (all but one share 
having been held by himi. 

The first major issue was 
whether these assets were 
separate or matrimonial 
property. 

Counsel for the wife relied on 
section eight of the Act which 
reads: 

"Matrimonial property shall 
consist of ... (e) Subject to 
subsections (3) to (6) of section 
9 and section 10 of this Act, all 
property acquired by either 
the husband or the wife after 
the marriage, including 
property acquired for the 
common use and benefit of 
both the husband and the wife 
out of property owned by 
either the husband or the wife 
or both of them before the 
marriage or out of the 
proceeds of any disposition of 
property so owned". 

Sections 9 (3) to (6) and 10 
were not relevant and the 
words emphasised were relied 
upon. 

Counsel fen- the husband 
relied on s 9 (2) of the Act; 
“Subject to subsection (6) of 
this section and to sections 8 
(e) and 10 of this Act, all 
property acquired out of 
separate property, and the 
proceeds of any disposition of 
separate property, shall be 
separate property”. 

In the Supreme Court, the 

a ) had accepted that the 
and had created the 
company out of hie separate 
property and applied s. 9(2) to 
reach hie conclusion. 

The three judges on the 
Court of Appeal were 
unanimous that the wife's 
argument was correct. Section 
8(e) meant what it said: the 
shares in the company were 
clearly acquired after the 
marriage and were thus 
matrimonial property. The 
clear language outweighed the 
argument that such a literal 
interpretation left both a 0(2) 
and the last pail of a 8(e) 
without any real meaning, 


Mr Justice Richardson listed 
rive situations in which 
property acquired during 
marriage will be separate 
property, but stressed that any 
dealing with this property 
renders it matrimonial 
property. 

Mr Justice Cooke spelled out 
the major implication; 

"If separate property is 
realised during the marriage 
and the proceeds placed in a 
new investment, it becomes 
matrimonial property”. 

And Mr Justice Woodhouse 
pointed to the only way out of 
such Implications: an 
agreement between spouses as 
to the ownership and division 
of their property (including 
future property) under s 21 of 
the Act. 

The second major issue was 
as to the proper division or the 
now enlarged "other 
matrimonial property". 

Two sections were relevant. 

Section 15 provides that such 
property shall be divided 
equally unless the contribution 
of one spouse to the marriage 
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JIM McLAY.,.aolve (his one 
partnership has clearly been 
greater than that of the other 
(in which case the division is In 
accordance with the con¬ 
tributions of each). 

Section 18 lists matters 
which constitute contributions 
to the marriage partnership. 
These Include: the care of 
children; management of the 
household; the acquisition or 
creation of matrimonial 


property; and the provision of 
money, Including the earning 
of Income. Section 18 also 
states that there is to be no 
presumption that monetary 
contributions are of greater 
value than non-monetary 
contributions. 

The Court of Appeal was 
divided on the proper division 
of the property. All three 
judges analysed the language 
of sections 15 and 18 and found 
a substantial presumption In 
favour of equal division. 

Justices Woodhouse and 
Richardson both made the 

f iolnt that the Act was "social 
egislatlon", not technical 
property legislation. Both 
stressed that the relevant 
contributions were to the 
matrimonial partnership, not 
lo the creation of matrimonial 
property. 

But both recognised that the 
husband's extraordinary 
business skills justified an 
unequal sharing. They both 
measured the contributions of 
spouses in terms of the other 
spouse and concluded that the 


husband's contribution might 
be reckoned one and half times 
as great as that of the wife, 
that is, the appropriate 
division was 80:40. 

Mr Justice Cooke, in the 
minority on the point, would 
have ordered a 75:25 division. 
He did not choose, as did his 
judicial brethren, to analyse 
such a division as necessarily 
meaning that the husband's 
contribution was reckoned 
three times as great as that of 
the wife. 

The Court ordered the assets 
to be revalued, but using the 
Supreme Court valuations the 
final property division was 
$393,200 to the husband, 
$ 280,800 to the wife. 

The six decisions so far 
given by the Court of Appeal 
have clarified many of the 
areas of uncertainty in the Act. 
Whether they have captured 
the judicial Holy Grail, the 
“true legislative intent", will 
best be measured by the terms 
of the Inevitable amending 
legislation. 

Over to you, Jim Me Lay. 
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PATIENCE HAS ITS 
OWN REWARD. 

That’s why the brewing of Steinluger 
hikes so much longer. 
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Appeal allows 
discretion 

REFERENCE is made in 
Geoffrey Palmer's article to 
the use of manuals in the 
Department of Social Welfare 
(NHR August 8i. The article 
goes on tu state: 

“The effect of such n 
practice is that the department 
is administering a type of 
"secret law', to which the 
pople whom it affects have no 
access." 

That statement gives an 
incorrect picture of the true 
situation. There is no "secret 
law" operating in the 
Department of Social Welfare 
ns I shall explain. 

The Social Security Act 
provides for the Social 
Security Commission to 


delegate Us powers to officers 
of the department and for such 
delegations to be made the 
subject of conditions or 
general and special directions. 
Tile Act provides, however for 
applicants and beneficiaries to 
liave a right of review to the 
Social Security Commission of 
any decision made by an of¬ 
ficer exercising delegated 
powers. When decisions are 
communicated to applicants or 
beneficiaries they are in¬ 
formed of this right of review. 

In deciding any case sub¬ 
mitted to it. the commission is 
required to and does exercise 
its discretion unfettered by 
any conditions or directions 
which it may have applied to 
its delegates'. If the applicant 
or beneficiary is dissatisfied 
with the decision of the 
commission itself there Is a 
right of appeal to the in¬ 



dependent Social Security 
Appeal Authority which may 
exercise all of the discretions 
available to the Social Security 
Commission. 

Decisions of the commission 
and of the Appeal Authority 
must comply with the 
published law contained in the 


CBL Datacomm 


“Providing 
top international 
equipment at the 


best New Zealand 
prices. So what? ” 


So you still need ilie special kind 
of service Jhat can tie if all 
together. A deal in datacommum- 
cations is only as good as the 
service that backs it up. 

Invest in better service 
CBL Datacomm's service guaran¬ 
tees response within 8 hours. 

There is never any delay for 
spare parts because we hold a 
complete spare unit for every 
model we sell. To speed up the 
whole service process, our policy 
is to replace your whole faulty 
module. We don't lose time on 
your premises - we simply diag¬ 
nose the fault and slot in a com¬ 
plete, healthy circuit card - often 
within minutes of arrival. 

47 years experience in a 
4 man team 

Oui personnel are amongst the 
most experienced in datacommuni- 
cations in New Zealand. They've 
installed nationwide systems in¬ 
cluding several Government net¬ 
works. It is this expertise that 
allows them to diagnose faults at 
top speed - sometimes even over 
the telephone! 

But remember - when a team like 
this installs a datacommunications 
system there'll be very few bugs 
to iron out. Especially when the 



equipment is such top equipment. 

Invest in equipment with the 
highest international reputation 

The same modems, multiplexors 
and visual display terminals that 
CBL supply in New Zealand are 
supplied to Bell Telephone and 
NATO. Companies turning over 
$100 million and companies turn¬ 
ing over $500,000. CBL lias the 
exclusive New Zealand agency 
for this international equipment. 

CBL Datacomm has the exclusive 
NZ agency for Hazeltine termi¬ 
nals, GDC Modems and Atlantic 
Research Test Equipment. 

Invest at the best price 
Let's give you an indication of oui 
pricing policy. Some of our ; 

modems are 30°o under the going : 
rate. CBL Datacomm is a very 
young group in an established 
Company growing with a very 
aggressive pricing policy. We 
can afford these prices because 
we do a lot of business. And vice 
versa - we do a lot of business 
because we work closer to the 
line. 

Clip off this coupon and post it to 
us for full details of our equip¬ 
ment. Or ring Mike Beer now on 
Wellington 857-939 or Kevin Reed 
on Auckland 31489 and invest m 
CBL Datacomm. 
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Socinl Security Act or its 
regulations. There is n further 
right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court on questions of law 
concerning decisions by the 
Appeal Authority. There Is 
thus no “secret law" operating 
in the mode suggested in the 
article. 

The reason why the 
department's operating 
manuals nre not available to 
the public is because they 
incorporate many protective 
and verification procedures 
which are designed to prevent 
fraud and error. Nutionnl 
Business Review itself in a 
recent issue drew attention to 
the extent to which our social 
security scheme is now un¬ 
fortunately subject to 
fraudulent assault. 

S J Callahan 
Director-General 
Social Welfare Deportment 

Gas option 
commits sin 

THE article “Synthetic 
gasoline option stacks up 
support" (NBR August 1 > 
contains a disturbingly large 
number of incorrect or 
misleading statements, 
largely attributed to Mr Mc¬ 
Donald, President of the Motor 
Vehicle Manufacturers' 
Association. Taking these as 
they appear in the article: 
•The plant BP is proposing 
for $400 million is not a 
methanol plant but a 
methanol-ammonia-urea plant 
with two - thirds of its 
production going for export 
that is 1000 tonnes-dny of urea 
and half of the 2000 tonnes-day 
of methanol), with (he other 
third <1000 tonnes-dny of 
methanol) for blending ns Mis 
for New Zealand. U should also 
be remembered that n Mobil 
plant would first require a 
methanol plant and then about 
another 50 per cent further In 
capital cost to produce syn¬ 
thetic gasoline. Furthermore, 
in the process it would lose 
another to per cent of the 
energy of the methanol 
producing a fuel which, while 
completely compatible with 
the existing transport system, 
is inherently a lower grade 
transport fuel than methanol 
itself. 

• The long term effects of 
methanol blends on car 
engines and parts have been 
Investigated overseas and 
have been shown not to be a 
problem. 

• Methanol is certainly being 
considered very seriously 
elsewhere, mainly in 
European countries. Sweden 
and Germany both have vei-y 
active programmes which 
could lead to the Introduction 
of the blends nationwide in 
these countries, probably bv 
1083. The blends are already 
distributed to the public in a 
limited way In Germany. 
Brazil, which already haB 
ethanol blends distributed to 
the public, also has plans to 
Introduce methanol blends In 
the near future. 

• The statement that "to turn 
to methanol at this stage would 
be to cut New Zealand off from 
the mainstream of engine 
development and In effect halt 
engine technology where it 
stands" is completely untrue. 
In fact it now appears that 
much of the new and 
significant engine develop¬ 
ment will be toward the 
development of alcohol-fueled 
carB (Volkswagen, Ford, 
General Motors and Flat all 
have engines designed to run 
on either pure methanol or 
ethanol). In the United States 
while the blends currently. 
being marketed are ethanol 
blends, considerable research 
and developmental work has 
beoi done on methanol blends 
and it is almost certain that 
any further engine designs will 
produce cars that are at least 1 
compatible with methanol 
wends. 

•Regarding the effect of 
methanol blends on fuel 
system components, studies 


nver the Iasi five years in New 
Zealand < involving now 
hundreds of vehicles) have 
shown that Ilie number of 
vehicles with any eomiHinent 
that will In' affected is very 
small (probably less than in 
per centThese components 
ifor example, polyurethane 
fuel lines, lacquer -coaled 
finals, a particular model of 
fuel pump diaphragm » can lie 
easily identified and in most 
eases very inexpensively 
replaced Certainly an active 
programme of replacement of 
suspect parls is required but 
umId be nicomplishcd in the 
next two to three years before 
a mediant d pi mil came on 
si ream. The fuel tank coating 
referred to hv Mr McDonald is 
“lerne plate" ami is present in 
some newer makes of ears. It 
is indeed stripped away by the 
met hailed blends but this has 
been shown In cause no 
problems. 

In conclusion, the use of 
methanol as a Imv blend t in-15 
per cent methanol i would ho 
one of file most economic, 
safest, and energy efficient 
uses of Maui gns Further it 
would be completely viable lo 
introduce the blends nation¬ 
wide by the time a methanol 
plant could he built <:< lo 4 
years). It is completely 
possible that during that lime 
world (rends would make the 
high methanol blends (greater 
than 90 per cent melhanoh the 
best long-term future option 
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Lands Minister 
holds power 

I WAS interested in 
Mazcngarb's summary tN’BR 
August «i of Nelson's Wadi 
Tanknro dispute. The Miniskt 
of Lands is reported as sajfy 
he doesn't intend to revoke hi 
gazetted notice that Wail l 
Taaknro Is not a resent 
because he doesn't have lb 
"power" lo do so. Under it 
Acts Interpretation Act lEl 
s25 <j> he mosl certainty to 
the “power" to do so. 

MargarethaGe 
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Are you 
sure 

they're , 
listening? 

Can you bo certain your present staff 
training programme Is effective ana 
efficient? . 

How do you hold their attention? 

Training Media Services offer compA^ 85 
a choice of multi-media training 
resources with application to mous r 
Commerce — Management — a® 181 

We are your SINGLE SOURCE for 3 * 
staff training materials. 

+ An extensive film library 

* Business & Management Ga me 

* Sound Tape Programmes 

* Audio Visual Packs 

* Books 
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Unemployment: sign of an ill spent youth 


Economics Correspondent 

GANG violence has erupted 
into the headlines of our 
nation’s newspapers. Fearful 
citizens are blaming the gangs 
for destroying the harmony 
and peace of New Zealand life. 

But the real violence to the 
New Zealand way of life is not 
the noisy, sensational event of 
police being bashed with 
chains. It is the high level of 
unemployment, especially 
among the youthful age 
groups. 

Of the over 26,000 registered 
as unemployed in July 1079, 
over 50 per cent were aged 
under 21 and nearly 80 per cent 
were under 30. 

According to statistics 
collected by the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation 
mid Development (OECD), 
New Zealand has one of the 
highest rates of youth 
unemployment in the 
developed world. 

In August 1977, the totnl 
number of unemployed, 
ineluding those engaged in the 
Government's job creation 
schemes wns 15,500. Today, 
only two years lator, total 
unemployment has reached 
nearly 50,500. 

And the number of young 
people registered as 
unemployed is larger than the 
total number unemployed two 
years ago. Those registered as 
unemployed are looking for 
work, but have no other jobs. 

As increasing numbers of 
employers close their doors in 
Ihe faces of young job 
applicants, youths must look 
elsewhere to find their niche in 
society 

With so many young, healthy 
bodies around with nothing to 
A), the gangs are finding it 
quite easy to increase their 
numbers. 

In 1977, the Government 
lightened up aggregate 
demand and allowed the 
number unemployed to grow 
as a means of restructuring 
the economy. 

Poorly timed contractionary 
fiscal policy caused the 
numbers of unemployed lo 
grow faster than the 
Government had bargained 
on. 

While the Government 
reversed its stance in October 
1977, introducing pump 
priming measures lo stimulate 
the economy, it was too late. 

Unemployment continued to 
rise during 1978 and has not 
been much below 50,000 at any 
lime this year. 

The paradox is, that while 
the Government has 
consciously courted rising 
unemployment as an economic 
tool for keeping inflation down, 
reducing the balance of 
payments deficit and making 
Industry more efficient (less 
labour Intensive), 
unemployment is Been by 
many as the fault of the 
unemployed person. 

As Douglas Graham, an 
Auckland lawyer who plans to 
seek the National Parly 
nomination for an Auckland 
scat said recently: 

"For the unemployed, there 
noeds to be created a sanction 
for them to earn It. I believe it 
is in their own interests ... 
being cruel to be kind. To pay 
an unemployed person and 
allow 1dm to sit back and draw 
almost as much os Ihe person 
who Is working is madness..,’* 
Graham lays down a hard 
line. 
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He states: "If a person 
cannot get a job ... there must 
be other areas where he could 
be usefully employed in his 
own interests and those of 
society as a whole. There are 
plenty of uses to which 
unemployed labour could be 
directed...” 

Ever since deflating the 
economy too much in 1976-77, 
the Government has heon 
trying to come up with bright 
ideas for gainfully employing 
the unemployed. Several 
programmes hnve been 
introduced, some specially 
aimed at reducing unem¬ 
ployment among young people 
and school leavers. 

According to this year's 
Budget, the Prime Minister 
believes "there is only limited 
scope for reducing 
unemployment through fiscal 
and monetary measures to 
expnnd demand, ns excessive 
demand would fuel inflation 
and undermine the balance of 
payments". 

So how does tho Prime 
Minister plan to achieve the 
objective of full employment, 
an objective which he snys the 
Government is committed lo? 

First the Budget includes 
structural and demand 
management policies which 
are aimed at promoting 
"productive employment of 
New Zealanders". Second the 
Government has sup¬ 
plemented these policies with 
job creation programmes. 

Joh creation schemes, which 
were intended to be 
temporary when introduced in 
late 1977 and early 1978, were 
extended in this year's Budget 
as the Government wrestled 
with Its Impossible- self-eet 
task of increasing employment 
without expanding demand. 

By far, the largest number 
of unemployed are engaged In 
a job creation scheme called 
the temporary employment 
programme, which involves 
people in essentially short¬ 
term public sector project 
work. 

Work is made available to 
the unemployed person in 
Government departments, 
with local authorities or with 
education authorities and 
hospital boards. In July, 17,586 
people were involved in 
temporary public sector jobs. 

Other job creation schemes 
include the student community 
services programme to be 
operated over the long 
vacation in 1979-BO and private 
sector employment schemes 
first introduced in 1077 
designed to support the 
creation of additional jobs in 
both the farm and non-farm 
sectors. These schemes 
involved 7666 people in July* 
Last yekr the Government 
spent nearly $100 million in its 
programmes lo support/ 
employment. This year, it 
Intends to increase spending on 


these schemes by over $20 
million to nearly $125 million. 

Last year, the Government 
spent nearly double the 
amount on job creation than 
originally planned, budgeting 
$58 million and spending $100 
million. This could happen 
again this year with 
unemployment creeping 
upward. 

Less is spent on the 
unemployment henefit than on 
job creation schemes. 
Although the number of 
registered unemployed is 
about equal to the number 
engaged on temporary 
employment projects, the 
Government plans to spend 
half as much on the 
unemployment benefit this 
year as it plans to spend 
subsidising temporary 
employment. Only $63 million 
has been appropriated for this 
purpose. 

Only a third of Ihe totnl 
unemployed arc paid while not 
niguged In some form of 
employment. 

Of the over 26,000 registered 
as unemployed in July, a little 


over 17,000 were receiving the 
unemployment benefit. 

About a third of those 
unemployment beneficiaries 
were less than 20 years of age. 
Although there are increasing 
numbers of teenagers on the 
dole, the proportion of 
teenagers receiving the dole is 
not as great as the proportion 
registered as unemployed. 

Expenditure on 
unemployment will get close to 
the $200 million mark this 
year. This expenditure treats 
the symptoms of 
unemployment, but it will not 
cure the unemployment 
illness. Only an improvement 
in economic growth will bring 
the number of unemployed 
down. 

And this economic growth 
must be more than a 
temporary spurt. The 
improved economic climate in 
the first half of this year only 
caused a slowing in the growth 
of unemployment. 

Even the lift in retail trade 
turnover has not encouraged 
businesses to expand their 
employment numbers and It 


looks likely that the number 
unemployed will leave the 
50,000 mark behind later this 
year. 

Migration may be helping to 
keep the number of 
unemployed down. 

But unemployment would 
not necessarily be greater 
were the numbers migrating 
out of the country smaller. 

The loss of people through 
migration may depress job 
creation because the migrants 
often possess the knowledge, 
skills and initiative necessary 
to generate work for others as 
well as themselves. 

The migrants do represent a 
certain amount of demand for 
domestically produced goods 
and services. With so many 
still leaving the country, some 
of the demand led pressure on 
inflation should be escaping as 
well. 

This provides the 
Government with some scope 
for reducing unemployment 
through expansionary fiscal 
measures. 

Government spending on job 
creation programmes and 


unemployment benefits, 
represents a minute iceberg 
tip of the total costs to the 
country of unemployment. 

For one thing, gang violence 
costs a substantial amount in 
destruction of property and in 
fitting out the police force for 
controlling gang activities. 
Many of the other costs of 
unemployment such as the 
damage to New Zealand's 
social cohesion cannot be 
measured in money terms. 

In the long run, It may be 
cheaper for the Government to 
stop trying to patch up the 
unemployment problem and to 
begin introducing fiscal and 
monetary measures to 
stimulate industrial growth. 

Excessive demand is 
unlikely to fuel inflation by 
very much and the balance of 
payments deficit may rise by 
less than the $200 million 
Government now spends on 
unemployment band aids. 

Who knows, if the gangs tum 
their excessive energies tc 
exporting, the balance of 
payments might even go Into 
surplus. 
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AHI fields teams on both sides of milk battle 


by Warren Berryman 


A SURPRISE contender has 
joined the battle of the bottle — 
milk bottles versus cartons — 
being heard by the Govern¬ 
ment Caucus Committee. 

The battle lines bad been 
drawn with UEB Industries 
and their cardboard Pure Pac 
carton on one side and AHI 
Glass with their reusable 100 
trip milk bottle on the other. 

• Backing UEB have been 
some milk treatment and 
supply stations and retailers. 

Backing AHI Glass have 
been the environmental lobby, 
who favour the recyclable 
bottle over the one-trip carton, 
and milkmen who fear the 
carton will mean the end of 
home milk deliveries. 

AHI Hygrade Packaging 
Company has presented its 
own submissions to the Caucus 
Committee — and it favours' 


cartoned milk. 

In many respects, Hygrade’s 
arguments paralleled those 
presented by UEB: 

• Cartons would boost 
flagging milk sales by offering 
the Industry diverse modes of 
packaging suitable for 
diversified milk products. 

• Cartoned mUk would be 
acceptable in fast food outlets 
and supermarkets where 
bottled milk 1 b now shunned 
because of the time and cast 
involved in handling bottle 
returns. 


• Cartoned milk, par¬ 
ticularly flavoured milk, 
would generate additional 
milk consumption. 

• Both the milk industry and 
the consumer should bo given 
a free choice of containers. 

Thus Hygrade joined AHI's 
chief competitor, - in a 
challenge to AHI’s glass 
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returnable milk bottle. 

Hygrade marketing 
manager Rob Mouncey ex¬ 
plained by saying It had 
always been AHI policy to 
allow a great deal of autonomy 
and competition among 
member companies of the 
group. 

Mouncey pointed out that 
Hygrade developed bag-in-a- 
boxwlne casks, then sola them 
in competition to AHI’s glass 
wine bottles. 

"Hygrade has until now 
remained In the background in 
this debate", Mouncey said. 

"But we now feel our voice 
must be heard alongside the 
other views being presented." 

Mouncey said he did not 
want to publicise the cartoning 
system Hygrade might use, 
but his company had licensing - 
agreements with overseas 
companies to produce cartons 
for both UHT (ultra high 
temperature) milk or 
pasteurised milk. 

Hygrade is no newcomber to 
the cartons-for-mllk concept. 

Mouncey said his company, 
had been looking at milk 
packaging for 18 months and 
twice had made submissions to 
the Trade and Industry 
Department, but failed to gain 
approval for milk carton 
schemes. 

Hygrade is involved with the 
Dairy Board and the New 
Zealand Co-op Dairy Com¬ 
pany’s UHT milk plant at 
Takaninl. 

This company is working 
with the Waikato Milk Cor- 

E oration to produce a 20 litre 
ulk bag in a box milk con- 
tainer-dispenser to be sold to 
school tuck shops and dairies. 

In addition, Hygrade will be 
supplying bag-ln-a-box milk 
containers for the export of 
frozen milk from the East 
Tamatd Dairy Company. 

Exports of frozen milk to 
South-east Aslan markets are 
expected to reach more than l 
mil Hoc. litres a year. 

Mouncey said Hygrade's 
interests went beyond the 
Immediate prospect of cartons 
to flavoured milk to the 
development of other 
specialised milk products. 

Industry sources had In¬ 
formed Hygrade that they 
were interested In a single-trip 
container — preferably a 
polyethylene coated cardboard 
carton, he said. 

Hygrade argued in its 
submissions that the advent of 
flavoured milk did not have an 
adverse effect on white milk 
sales as evidenced by overseas 
examples. 

The "Big M" marketing 


programme in Victoria 
Australia, launched in October 
1877, had the effect of in¬ 
creasing milk consumption by 
6.8 per cent in. 1978 while 
having little or no effect on 
white milk consumption, the 
submission said. 

"Big M sales" in Victoria 
jumped from just over 5 
million litres in 1977 to more 
than 37.5 million litres In 1978. 

The major impact was made 
on the soft drink market. 

Hygrade also argued that 
while cartons might be more 
expensive than glass bottles, 
and the introduction of cartons 
to this country would cost 
considerable foreign ex¬ 
change, these costs would be 
offset when the consumption of 
flavoured milk in cartons 
displaced the consumption of 
soft drinks packaged In even 
more expensive metal or 
plaBtic containers. 

Hygrade based this 
argument on the assumption 
that flavoured milk would take 
5 per cent of the total milk 
market. The total per capita 
milk consumption last year 
was 132 litres. 

Five per cent of the market 
for 500 ml cartons of flavoured 
milk sold at 30 cents each 
would represent a market of 
about 312 million, and about 20 
million litres in consumption. 

Cartons for this milk would 
require about 1000 tonnes of 
plastic coated cardboard 
priced at about $775 a tonne 
This amounts to about $750,000 
a year. 

Add to this imported cost 
$50,000 or so for a flame- 
sealing machine for Hygrade 
to make the carton sleeves and 
a further $240,000 for six filling 
machines to be bought by milk 
treatment stations. 

The submission said that 
much, If not all, of this Im¬ 
ported cost could be wiped out 
when flavoured milk displaced 
fruit juice and soft drink In the 
market place. 

Raw material costs for 
comparative 600 ml containers 
were 1.78 cents per cardboard 
carton, 2.75 cents for a plastic 
bottle and cap, and 6 cents for 
a metal can. 

So every time the consumer 
chose flavoured mUk in a 
carton in preference to, say, a 
can of soft drink, <a saving of 
4.22 cents in foreign exchange 
was made. 

A smaller saving was made 
if the flavoured milk displaced 
the plastic bottled fruit juice. 

An overseas example 
showed that flavoured milk 
was likely to displace these 
non-alcoholic beverages. 


Once again Hygrade was 
placing itself in direct com¬ 
petition with other AHI 
branches that make plastic 
containers and metal cans. 

But Hygrade’s costings were 
based on the assumption that 
cardboard raw materials 
could be imported. 

New Zealand Forest 
Products is make carton 
cardboard at present for ex¬ 
port to Australia. And AHI is 
joint owner with NZFP in 
Paper Coolers (NZ) Ltd; a 
plastic coating company. 

BuL U is understood that 
NZFP intends charging UEB 
and AHI nearly double the 
world price for the carton 
board If either company gets 
the green light from Govern¬ 
ment on their carton schemes. 

Hygrade’s submission said 
that the paperboard packaging 
industry is severely disad¬ 
vantaged in relation to other 
beverage packaging 
manufacturers who can Im¬ 
port their raw materials while 
NZFP is protected from 
competing Imports. 

"This position must be 
difficult to justify in light of the 
nations forest resources and 
paper making ability", the 
submission said. 

Hygrade asked Government 
to allow the importation of 
raw materials and machinery 
for the production of beverage 
cartons. 


mTUupX“ PCm * lt ^ 

Returnable milk bottle* n 
0.4 cents a litre. And > |E 
carton costs 5 cents a HtaS 

extra cost Is passed on 

consumer. 

Consumer price resldm 
will limit the demand fdttte 
milk in cartons, the a 
mission said. 

Mouncey said Hygrade y 
recent market research 
back this claim up. 

Another assumption beldh 
the anti-carton tabby h j 
the advent of milk cart* 
eventually reducea m 
consumption. 

Mouncey said his react* 
allowed no such negalln 
correlation between cw 
sumption and container* 

Hygrade looked at mi 
consumption in nine cotabfa. 
Of these Finland bad fa 
highest per capita mUk* 
sumption. And Finland vt . 
disposable containeri, a 1 
bottles. 

New Zealand, with 88 Jh 
cent of its milk in reM 
bottles ranked only fifth tad 
nine in the consuroptbi 
stakes. 


But in a seeming con¬ 
tradiction,' Hygrade's sub¬ 
mission said the development 
of a local market for plnstic 
coated carton board would 
assist NZFP and Paper 
Coalers (NZ) Ltd in seeking 
new export markets. 

Much of the opposition to 
milk cartons stems from the 
belief that the carton will 
displace the bottle and at the 
same time destroy the present 
vending system as consumers 


Like UEB, Hygrade placed 
heavy emphasis on cobieb 
and industry choice. 

"The consumer already 
enjoys many choices witlb 
the non-alcoholic beverage 
market, and wo suggest it b 
unfair that a new pflxtai 
based on one of New Zealusdi 
most prolific primary product! 
— milk — should be disad¬ 
vantaged through not enjtpg 
the sumc freedom of chdieii 
packaging materials," (he 
submission said. 

NEXT WEEK oil* w*” 
detail why cartons will Wng 
higher prices 

consumption. 
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Insurance institute tries to meet challenge 


by John Sloan 
THE insurance industry 
recognises that the 1980s 
present a tremendous 
challenge to their traditional 
role in the business and per¬ 
sonal sector. Already insurers 
arc deeply involved with 
computers, word processing 
units, and other advanced 
technology but the industry 
still relies on people who must 
be educated not only in the 
basics of insurance but how to 
apply them in a rapidly 
changing world. 

The Insurance Institute of 
New Zealand has recently 
given insurance education a 


boost by the appointment of 
John Smith as education 
director. Smith, recently 
retired as chief accountant of 
the AMP Society, Is actively 
promoting "public confidence 
in people engaged in insurance 
by encouraging them to obtain 
personal proficiency and to 
observe Lhe highest ethical 
standards in the conduct of 
insurance business". 

The insurance industry 
recognises that employees 
need skills beyond the narrow 
technicalities and theories of 
insurance. 

Many problems have arisen 
through insurance personnel 


Technological change: 
workers seek protection 


AS THE insurance industry 
accelerates the introduction of 
now technology employees arc 
voicing concern at how they 
will be affected. 

Tliolr concern Is being ex¬ 
pressed vln the New Zealand 
Insurance Industrial Union of 
Workers who recently said: 
"Our Union is not opposed to 
the introduction of new 
technology. 

"Our concern is that lull 
consideration must be given to 
the human side of the changes. 
Unless workers and their 
unions are fully involved in 
the dynamic changes of the 
I9B0s, technological change 
will he introduced at the ex¬ 
pense of working people, both 
in terms of the avnilitv of jobs 
nnd In the quality of the work 
available. 

‘Tmliiublvdly there will he 
major benefits from new 
technology. These benefits, 
which will accrue to business 
firms, will be at the expense of 
the individual worker, unless 
the fundamental questions of 
redistributing income and 
wealth within our society are 
fairly resolved. 

"A close study of overseas 
development of new 
technology and of the current 
trends in New Zealand has 
resulted in a comprehensive 
award claim being made for 
the new insurance workers' 
award. 

"The main features of the 
award claim are: 

•No dismissals or redun¬ 
dancies; 

•Consultation with the union 
over changes affecting 
workers' jobs; 


• Protection of jab gradings; 

• Adequate re-train ins; 

• Staff sharing uf produc¬ 
tivity gains; 

• Adequate health precautions 
for the use of visual display 
units." 

Insurance employees are 
also concerned at the price 
cutting war in their industry. 
One member of the Insurance 
Industrial Union, B R Shakes, 
said: "The lime is fast ap¬ 
proaching when our union 
must start to lake nn active 
interest in one particular 
aspect or the management of 
our industry. 

"This matter, which greatly 
concerns me, is that of the 
widespread premium cutting 
which is going on and indeed 
has been for years." he said. 

As an industry lender 
pointed out recently, one 
inevitable result of this 
practice is a reduction m the 
size of Lhe pool available to pay 
claims. 

He might also have added “a 
reduction In the ability of 
companies to pay decent 
balaries". 

“This stealing of business 
between insurers has got to 
stop and if management hasn't 
the intestinal fortitude to say 
‘no’ to demands for rate 
reductions from brokers and 
clients, then our members will 
have to take some form of 
action themselves," Shakes 
said. 

"Management will no doubt 
scream that this is usurping 
their function but in the in¬ 
terests of our job protection, 
something will have to be 
done, and if management 
won't do it, we must," he said. 


knowing all about Insurance 
but lacking in supervisory and 
management ability. 

Smith said: "The institute 
also acts as a catalyst in 
continuing education through 
seminars and courses to 
develop supervision and 
management skills and so to 
educate all within the In¬ 
surance industry who face 
organisation and even 
changing jobs. 

"The 1980s will require more 
than a formal technical in¬ 
surance training—a wider 
view of the place of insurance 
in the whole environment will 
be essential. To this end a 
university post graduate 
diploma is being evaluated— 
this would seek to widen the 
horizons of Lhe insurance 
leaders in the 1980s. 

"The 1980s require and the 
institute alms to promote: 
technically qualified insurance 
personnel; post graduate 
trained insurance lenders; 
professionalism in solving a 
client's insurance problems; 
and a strong traditional 
support by the insurance 
sector for a soundly developing 
society in Lhe challenging 
years," he said. 

The Insurance Institute’s 
vision is paralleled by the 
major insurance companies 


many of whom conduct their 
own internal training courses 
or sponsor employees to attend 
external courses. Companies 
such as the AMP, National 
Mutual. New Zealand In¬ 
surance, and The Stale In¬ 
surance Office conduct regular 
training seminars for all levels 
of employees. 

Peter Street, the personnel 
manager of the National 
Mutual, said that Lhe company 
had been conducting internal 
"packaged" management and 
supervisory courses which 
concentrated on the 
management of work and 
people. 

What is planned for the L980s 
was predicted as long ago as 
1971 by John Thornton, then a 
training officer with the State 
Insurance Office, who 
remarked: "There Is a need to 
go further. Perhaps there is a 
case for .considering the 
establishment of a permanent 
insurance training centre run 
by the Insurance Institute and 
financed by the industry. 

"The work of the centre 
could cover not only technical 
insurance subjects but also: 
supervision; management and 
administration training; sales 
and marketing; Insurance 
staff could be properly trained 
as trainees..." 


"Whatever methods we 
employ in the end, one thing is 
clear: as an industry we face 
an increasing need for per¬ 
sonnel skilled both technically 
and administratively," 
Thornton said. 

In the same year (1971) Sir 
Frank Holmes wrote: “If 
challenges are to be met ef¬ 


fectively, your companies will 
find that they will need more 
specialists for example 
computer men, information 
scientists, accountanls-cum- 
financlal advisers, experts in 
personnel management. They 
will have to broaden the 
management pyramid and 
develop a more professional 
management." 


Taxi insurers expand 
portfolio into general 


FOR MANY years taxis were 
considered the worst motor 
insurance risks. To prevent 
premiums from becoming 
prohibitive, taxi owners 
established their own In¬ 
surance company in 1964 — the 
Gold Star Insurance Co Ltd. 
Over the years, the company 
has battled on to remain viable 
in the face of ever increasing 
repair and Inbour charges. 

To avoid becoming over 
exposed by insuring taxis 
alone, Gold Star diversified 
into other areas of motor, fire 
and general Insurance. Their 
consolidation of the taxi 
business iGold Star hold 80 per 
cent of the New Zealand 
market) and expansion into 


insurance areas has paid off. 

Gold Star's annual report lor 
the year ended March 31, 1979 
reveals a massive increase of 
40 per cent In gross premium 
income of $1,061,480 which 
resulted in an underwriting 
surplus. Gold Star subsidiaries 
in the finance and panel 
beating fields also traded 
profitably contributing to an 
overall group net after tax 

profit of $46,642. 

But problems remain, 
specially in the motor in¬ 
surance field. 

Company chairman H J 
Broadhurst said it was 
disappointing "that in spite of 
the massive lift in premium 
income, claims advanced at a 
greater rate. 


How much does laundry 
cost your business? 

Even if it’s only $1,000per year, 
OPL can save you at least 351! 

Think about it 
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ft It's time someone out 
back your laundry costal 
That's why we developed the 
OPL Great Alternative to 
"outside" laundries.££ 

— Ian Moses 

Managing DIreotor 
On Premia* Laundries 

It's certainly time to question 
your laundry billl The OPL;"on ■ 
premise 11 laundry system helps 
almost every cpmpany to operate 
more profitably. 

For Instance, recently the OPL 
system, saved one oompany. . ■ 
$27,000 by reducing Its annual . 
laundry bill by 50%! A smaller 
company produced a 36% saving 
with the OPL‘system. Whatever 


the size of your business, chances 
are an OPL system will save you 
big money, too. 

The OPL laundry package offers: 

* Heavy duty industrial washers 
and dryers designed especially 
for OPL. 

* Specially formulated chemicals. 

* The backing of one of New 
Zealand's leading sales and 
service organisations. 

Major cost saving advantages 
As an alternative to "outside" 
laundry services, OPL gives you 
far greater flexibility, plus positive 
cost-saving advantages! Because. 
with an OPL system, your laundry/ 
coats are being reduced to an 
absolute mlnlmuml 

You keep complete control 
Now there's no chance of being 
charged for the laundering ol 
unused llemsl OPL means the 
laundry stays on your premises, , 
so you keep control. And you'll • 
never run short agalnl 


O 


No Ironing needed 

The universal use of 
cotton/polyester fabrics today 
eliminates the need to iron 
bed linen or work garments, it Is 
simply a matter of folding laundry 
Hems after the drying cycle to 
ensure a wrinkle-free finish. 

Space Is no problem 

An OPL washer and dryer 
package takes up less space than 
most office desks. And OPL has 
the advantage of being easily 
operated by any member of your 
existing staff., 

Whichever Way. you look at'll, 
OPL makes Sound business ■ 
sense. 


Isn W. Mosaa 
Managing Director 
On pramlpa Laendrfet Ltd 
40 Qeorge Street 
P.O. Box 4311 , Auckland 

Telephone 8IMB7 • • 

Dear MrMoiw. 

I would ttka to know more about. 
how. OPL can save money (or our 
business-" 

Mamn ___.1. 


The Great Alternative, 


.Company.. 

Addi«s_ 

i ' 


HOOKER MANZEAL LTD. 

phone Auck. 30-150 A H. 603-076, 
774-372 or your land agent. 



ON PREMISE LAUNDRIES LTD ; 

Subsidiary Comparty ofAdvanqe Industries Ltd. 
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Pacific Economic Community: a way out? 



by Revel Lochore 

THROUGHOUT the search for 
markets the Government's 
mistake was in concentrating 
on the wealthy super-powers, 
with the slogan "Wo must go 
where the money Is 1 ’. But the 
samples it offered opened no 
bulging wallets. 

A winning ticket fell Into our 
hands, squid. We leased it to 
Japan. 

Such opportunities occur 
only once in a lifetime. So now 
New Zealand must turn back 
to the humbler markets in 
which our search should have 
begun: to the lesser powers 
around us. battling for 
development at our own level, 
the peoples of the South Pacific 
and of South-east Asia to whom 
from 1950 to (972 successive 
National Governments gave 
effective technical assistance 
utdor the Colombo Plan so 
that by developing their in¬ 
dustry and agriculture they 
might become competent 
trade partners. 

Today most of those coun¬ 
tries are indeed potential 



OVERSEAS TRADE 

partners, and all o( them lace 
the same marketing problem 
as ourselves in dealing with 
the super-powers. Yet we 
discuss no problems and 
promote no trade with (hem. 

The present Government Is 
the negation and frustration of 
cur 22 years of dedicated work 
inder the Colombo Plan to 
build effective trading part¬ 
nerships In our region of the 
world. 

It has failed us by backing 
out of the Australia-sponsored 
Cbm monwealth Scheme for 


Regional Co-operation, by 
destructive interference with 
the trans-Tasman trade, by 
neglecting to work to a rational 
scheme or to develop a 
systematic plantation 
economy in the Pacific 
Islands, by evading entry into 
the South-easi Asian butter 
market — in short, by shying 
off every proposal for closer 
relations with (lie powers of 
our South Pacific region. 

Those relations will best 
take the form of an economic 
oommunity, and a glance at 
the European prototype will 
show what that implies. 

In 1958 sue West European 
countries — Belgium, France, 
West Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands — came together 
in the formation of a customs 
union and a Common Market 
which together constitute an 
economic community. 

They had been moved to do 
this through the flood of 
manufactured goods pouring 
in from the United States and 
Japan, inhibiting the 
rehabilitation of Europe's own 


WHILE politicians on both sides of thr Tusninn debut? u two- 
country customs union, opportunities exist for ii South I'iicifie 
economic community stretching from the equator and the 
frontier of Chinn southward to Anturrtirn. In the second of a 
two part series, lleuel A l-oehore former New Zealand 
ambassador in Bonn anil legallun minister in Jakarta, 
develops the wider trade options a callable to (his eonulry. 


industries and holding West 
Europe in economic depen¬ 
dence. 

The new economic com¬ 
munity wiped the internal 
tariff barriers of the six to 
form a free trade zone, set 
external tariffs just high 
eiough to stimulate domestic 
production, and channelled 
sternal trade, both export 
and import, through one 
clearing-house, (hereby 
focusing the whole bargaining 
power of the six on every in¬ 
ternational deal. 

They drew up general 
guidelines for the development 
of particular industries within 
the community and for the 
importation of goods which it 
did not propose to produce 
itself. 




f 

V y 

Monsieur Andriane, 
Maitre d' Julien, Paris 




Ci Ii is a full bodied tome with a 
certain finesse of flavour t colour and 
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The wine is fine and strong and 
will find favour with connoisseurs 
and judges of fine tome, as well as 
restauranteurs such as ourselves who 
must offer quality wines to a 
discerning clientele” 


c [l can tell that it has been selected 
from the finest grapes and that it 
matures well m the bottle>* 

a on d subtlety 

of flavour ... it creates a real 
pleasure to the palate of any wine 
lover.” 



MONTANA 

Leading NZ in the woHd of wine 



In all other respects the 
individual member nations 
relumed their sovereignly. 

Ttxlny, with the addition of 
Britain, b ehind ami Denmark, 
the six have liernme nine, and 
the European Economic 
Community, after 21 years of 
well-directed effort and 
rationalised development, is (o 
be reckoned economically as a 
super-power, no less 
prosperous or self-sufficient 
than the Unit ml Stales or 
Japan. 

It is also an object lesson to 
(lie Soviet block of East 
Europe in effective ami 
profitable co-opcra(ion bet¬ 
ween private enterprise and an 
equally enterprising labour 
force. 

Our community should 
follow that general pattern. It 
would be proposed by 
Australia und New Zealand, 
and constituted by accepting 
as members all consenting 
governments of countries of 
the South Pacific Region, from 
tile equator and the frontier ol 
China southward In Au¬ 
la rctica. 

To the east, the South 
American countries bordering 
the Pacific might wish to 
belong. 

With Japan, which is 
economically too dominant In 
fit into the memliership pat¬ 
tern, the community would 
develop a special trailing 
relationship 

With self-sufficient China, 
the community must develop 
from the outset the closest 
understanding in political, 
economic and social relations. 

Thus ours would lie one of 
the world's richest regions, 
with a wide range of climates, 
minerals and products; and 
remembering the example of 
Uic EEC, if all peoples throw 
their hearts Into the project we 
can realistically expect In 
attain the prosperity of a 
aijx»r-power by the turn of the 
conlury. 

Has the foundation of a .Smith 
Pacific Economic Community 


been proposed previously! 

L *" Uk final session of ft, 
EEC conference on Britafn'i 
miry in 1972, the prauJ 
slid that New Zealand m 
not be accommodated a* 
miinently. His advice was £ 
New Zealand join with neiA 
I muring cnintria to form a, 
own South Pacific Economic 
Com muni ty. 

Last October, WalterSditeL 
President of the German 
Federal Republic, repeated 
Unit advice on behalf of U* 
EKt’ in Ills farewell speech. 

Again in November, Dgvtd 
Rockefeller, President of the 
Phase Manhattan Bank, 
making a private visit but 
presumably with some 
locking of his Governmoi, 
appeal* to have discussed with 
the lYiinc Minister and othn 
the formation of a Pacific Fte 
Trade Zone. 

In April, America 
economist Harry Shultz «is 
brought to New Zealand ad 
advised: make more use d 
your skills, reverse your 
protectionist policies, drop 
import licences and look lob 
I’iicifie area for markets. 

The Government has made 
iti statement on any of those 
}H‘if insals and appears to ban 
rejected them all without 
discussion or publicity. 

In its X‘j year rule the 
Government has brought omu 
the discouragement of private 
mi Inprise and of personal 
initiative at all levels, over- 
ivgulalimi. a failed search for 
worsens markets, internal 
st agui lion ajiurt from the drift 
towards n Soviet-type 
"planned era ninny". 

The i-iHisIruetivc way out is 
to mvpl aiui develop rtf 
above proposals of wow 
msis mivisei s. 

That would be a eoksatfve 
of historic National Parti 

jxiliiirs uf establishing Irak 
pail nerships with W 
I mil ring countries. 

No we hope that 
Irmleiship of the National 
Parly will make this project 
own, and will initiate a 
wide discussion among pan® 
ami estates un the f 0 ™ 1810 "?, 
the South Pacific ftwj* 
Community which win m* 
mitlative and bring pr°sP“.j' 
to every member of 
ill spirited nation. 
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Nimble-minded promoters build up vitamin E 


by Belinda Gillespie 

VITAMIN E has long been a 
money-spinner for drug 
companies and health-food 
shops. You name it, vitamin E 
can cure it — in the words of 
one advertisement: "vitamin 
E is very versatile and needed 
by every cell of the body.” 

Overlooking the fact that, by 
definition, all vitamins are 
essential for life and therefore 
"needed by every cell of Ihe 
body", E’s versatility springs 
from the nimble minds of its 
promoters rather than 
scientific evidence. 

A long-held reputation as an 
improver of sexual per¬ 
formance is still fostered by 
some material advertising 
vitamin E. But the 
promoters, who know they 
are on shaky ground 
generally build on the 
association already present in 
the audience’s minds — they 
display an amorous couple or o 
husband who is "too tired", 
‘without spelling out the 
message directly. 

In fuel, although essential to 
the fertility of the male rat, 
and the normal pregnancy of 
the female, no connection with 
human sexuality has ever been 
found. 

A few weeks back, vitamin E 
hit Truth's front page us n new 
"Col Death Cure Hope". 

A precedent was set by Time 
magazine more than :tu years 
ago, when 11 run n cover story 
mi the vitamin as a new hope to 
cure heart disease. 

The heart disease theory 
never succeeded in gaining 
acceptance by established 
medicine, though its 
uroponents were three Can¬ 
adian doctors, whose views 
were widely publicised. 

l-'iill. .wits of emmler-ciilltirc 
IhmIHi -a stem* see this us part 
of the health establishment's 
plot to keep everyone sick and 
its own pockets well-lined, und 
continue to quaff whentgerm 
oil and vitamin E pills for (he 
good of their hearts and other 
organs. 

In fact, world-wide medical 
interest was stimulated by the 
Time account. 

By 1950 13 studies had been 
published in medical journals, 
all reporting discouraging 
results in treating heart 
disease with vitamin E. 

Because of the lack of 
response in their initial ex¬ 
periments, most researchers 
didn't persist wiLh their work. 
One extensive study, however, 
was carried out in an Illinois 
hospital over a six-year period 
for the National Research 
Council, which, in the United 
Slates, has the job of setting up 
recommended allowances for 
vitamins and other nutrients. 

A group of patients lived on a 
diet low in vitamin E over the 
six-year period, and was tested 
extensively to see whether any 
physical or mental changes 
were the result. 

There were no adverse ef¬ 
fects. The people in the study 
remained well despite an 80 
per cent reduction of vitamin 
E levels in their blood. 

Don Money, an animal 
researcher at the Wallacevllle 
centre In Wellington, has a 
theory that "sudden Infant 
death syndrome”, or cot- 
death, could bo prevented by 
djetary supplements of 
vitamin E. His work Is based 
on the successful treatment of 
pigs, which suffer similar 
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fatalities. 

Money has been advancing 
his theory for some time, end 
in the late 1960s, his work lead 
to a request to doctors from the 
Health Department that they 
record whether infants who 
died cot deaths were breast fed 
or artificially fed. 

A crucial part of Money's 
theory is that breast-fed babies 
are less prone to col death, as 
human milk tins more vitamin 
E than cow's milk. Hut the 
association proved not to he so 
clear-cut, and according to 
Money's own roscurch a 
considerable number of the 
New Zealand cot-death babies 
had after all been breast-fed. 

In a new twist to his theory, 
according to the Truth report. 
Money argues that New 
Zealanders arc short of 
selenium (a trace element 
lacking in New Zealand soil 
which is related to vitamin E 
metalkilism i, and that nursing 
mothers, ns well as artificially 
fed Inibies, should be dosed 
accordingly. 

A lurlJicr point is Hint 
I'mninercinl bahv formulae 
generally contain iron, an 
iixldani. whcrcus vitamin E is 
an anti-oxidant. 

With mu- exception, Mm 
< lectors quest lulled by Truth 
didn't back the Money theory, 
though there seems to be 
agreement that further work 
would be justified. 

One problem is explaining 
why some breast-fed babies, 
even in countries where there 
is more selenium in the food 
than here, die col-deaths. 
Another catch is that the 
history of vitamin E is littered 
with attempts to apply the 
results of animal experiments 
to humans. 

Animals deprived of the 
vitamin show muscle wasting 
and abnormalities in the heart 
muscle, as well as 
reproductive failure in some 
species. 

Liver damage and retarded 
growth are among other 
serious effects seen in some 
animals — yet humans 
deprived of the vitamin 
haven’t shown these effects. 

More important, people 
sufering from such disorders 
who have been treated with 
vitamin E, haven’t shown any 
benefit. Yet another attempt to 
make the leap from applying 
the results of animal ex¬ 
periments to human beings 
seems bound to meet with 
some medical scepticism, 
especially when the vitamin E 
theory for cot-death is one 
among many. 

Furthermore, all the infant 
formulae commonly sold In 
chemists are now fortified 
with vitamin E, and as these 
are used Increasingly In 
preference to unmodified 
cow’s milk, one would expects 
proportional decline in cot 
deaths among even artificially 
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fed babies. 

Doctors were equally 
unreceptive to Money’s 
suggestion back In 1977 that 
New Zealand butter should be 
fortified with vitamin E to 
prevent heart disease. 

This stemmed from a 
comparison made by Money 
and his colleagues of various 
types of margarine and butter, 
and the finding that margarine 
was 10 times higher in vitamin 
vitamin E. 

Again basing his ideas on 
animal experiments. Money 
theorised that animal fats 
were being wrongly blamed as 
a cause of heart disease. It was 
a deficiency of vitamin E, not 
the direct harmful effects of 
the fats which were respon¬ 
sible, he claimed — so why not 
add vitamin E to butter? 

He overlooked Ihe fact that 
vitamin E has a good spread in 
many other foods, besides 
vegetable oils and margarine 
— milk, meat, fish, eggs, 
wholcgrnln cereals, green 
vegetables all contain it and 
arc enjoyed by most New 
Zealanders, at a level which 
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almost certainly ensures that 
they are not deficient — though 
as scientists haven't been able 
to identify a stale of vitamin E 
deficiency, they have had 
great difficulty in establishing 
a daily requirement. 

Adding vitamin E to butter 
would turn it into a health food 
overnight. 

While this would go some 
way to boost its declining 
sales, the National Heart 


Foundation would probably 
frown on anything en¬ 
couraging already plump New 
Zealanders to consume more 
fat in any form — the trend 
these days being to the view 
that reducing the amount of 
food one cats, overall, rather 
than juggling various fats. Is 
ns good a way as any of 
reducing the dietary risk 
factors in heart disease. 

One way and another, Don 
Money hasn't received much 


encouragement from doctors 
In his enthusiasm for vitamin 
E — which still doesn’t mean 
that he might not, in the long 
run, be proved right. 

But the imago of this par¬ 
ticular vitamin has been 
considerably tarnished by its 
promotion as a cosmetic (a 
skin cream, for example, that 
Is supposed to prevent 
wrinkles), a sexual elixir, a 
cure for heart disease, bald¬ 
ness, skin problems, arthritis, 
cancer and ulcers, to name a 
few. 

So far as human beings go, 
at the present state of medical 
knowledge, the presence of 
vitamin E In many widely 
eaten foods makes a deficiency 
unlikely. And claims that 
the ordinary diet should be 
supplemented with the vitamin 
have no sound evidence to 
back them up. 

Premature babies, or adults 
with an Impaired ability to 
absorb fat, are the only two 
groups who will benefit from 
vitamin E medication, and 
both should anyway be under 
medical supervision. 
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The Don Safety TYophy. Submissions 
are invited each year from vehicle and 
vehicle component manufacturers ail over 
the world. The independent judging panel 
chaired by the Rt. Hon. Lord Chesham 
P.C. made the point in its citation that 
entries were all to a high standard, but that 
it had decided unanimously that the Rover 
3500 made the most significant 
contribution to .vehicle and road safety. 

The Don-Safety Tlrophy is just one of 
four major international awards Won by 
Rover in the first year of its life. 

The AA Gold Medal. The Style Auto 
Award. European Car of the Year. Rover is 
the motor car designed to meet today's 
challenges of fuel conservation with a 
powerful V8 engine giving around 25 mpg 
under normal driving conditions. Never 
before nos a new car been so highly prized. 
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Derek Quigley: principal private enterprise standard bearer arouses fears and hopes 


by Colin James 

WHEN Derek Quigley became 
a Cabinet minister at the end 
of Iasi year he took out some 
books from the library on how 
to read faster. 

TTiat one act illustrates a 
number of things about the 
man who has become the 
darling of the private 
enterprise ideologs in the 
National Party, this year's 
fastest-rising political star. 

• He is. in his own words, "a 
very slow reader", which is a 
handicap for any top 
executive, particularly if he is 
a Cabinet minister. 

• He Is not a high flyer, to 
whom everything comes 
easily. 

• He recognises his 
I imitations — a rare quality in 
any politician. And. even 
rarer, he is prepared to do 
something about them. 

• Finally, it shows the 
methodical, thorough self- 
improver. the long-distance 
runner. 


There is an additional, 
ironic, twisl to the story. He 
did not get through the faster- 
reading books. 

The slowly-read avalanche 
of paper that passes over a 
m inister's desk engulfed them. 
He now says he will 
“certainly" organise a rapid 
reading course at the end of 
this year. 

It is perhaps indicative of 
the private person that is 
Derek Quigley that this 
■•tremendous disadvantage", 
as he puts it. is not apparent to 
many around him. 

They see his obvious 
intelligence, his mastery of 
complex detail, his clarity of 
thought, his steadfastness of 
purpose. Those who know him 
greatly respect him. 

Though to many he remains 
a shadowy enigma, an aloof 
eminence, to an increasing 
number he has become the 
principal private enterprise 
standard-bearer and a 
potential prime minister, 
arousing fears and hopes. 
Even though he was 
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overseas at the time, his 
"presence" at the National 
Party conference last July was 
almost palpable. 

Had he been there, he would 
almost certainly have been 
lionised. He would have hated 
that. He is the shyest politician 
I have ever Interviewed. And 
one of the most pleasant at 
close quarters, with an 
engaging frankness and a dry 
sense of humour. 

His shyness may partly be 
traceable to a childhood spent. 


Initially "terribly homesick", 
in boarding schools on doctor's 
orders after an early bout of 
rheumatic fever, first at 
Medbury prep school and latw 
.it Christ’s College, the 
Canterbury squattocracy's 
wistful re-crention of Eton, the 
training ground of lenders 

The small farmer's son from 
Waipara in North Canterbury 
was always conscious of his 
peers’ social superiority, but 
leadership did follow. He w;is 
picked for an officer training 
unit from the first intake of 
peacetime military conscripts 
after the 1948 legislation. 

"Part of what I thoroughly 
oi joyed in the army was 
mixing with blokes of my own 
age. many of whom had gone 
through local school and 
hadn't had the opportunity In 
go to boarding school which I 
had," he says 

"It was a chance for people 
like me to learn how to get on 
with people of our own age. If 
you had peculiar ideas and 
thought you could go your own 
way. you were very soon 
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bruught hnek into the onitrnl 
stream of things by your fellow 
trainees." 

WiiiiIs with a ring of truth. 
He took his officer's rule n bit 
too seruuKly fur the easy¬ 
going voting farmers who 
formed his post - Burnham unit 
at Wnipara. 

"lie was." saiii one of them, 
“a very efficient officer 
prokihly bxj efficient for some 
of the locals." 

Then. revealiiigly, the friend 
added: "He was officer 
material [ml he had to work 
at it " 

Another illustration Young 
fnrmersdid a Ini of detinting in 
those days mid so did Quigley 
- usually as lender of the 
team, whieh usually won 
Yet, a friend says, he "was 
not one of the first half-dozen 
you would pick for a debate. 
Rut his value was that if you 
told him to do it. you could be 
sure he would prepare it well 
and do a good job." 

The young Quigley was also 
a keen sportsman. He still 
plays the odd round of golf. He 
was a North Canterbury 
cricket rep. with Imth bat anil 
ball. 

in those days, it was (and on 
some grounds still is> die 
custom to sink a keg after Hie 
game. 

Today colleagues say he 
drinks little — is abstemious 
by parliamentary standards. 
But in those days follow - 
player5 recall Quigley would 
take his part in the after- 
malrh ritual. 

And ho would join his males 
at Hie round of country "dos" 
— “One of the green-f el that 
turned-down and tweed S[x)rts 
coat brigade." as a 
contemporary put it. 

But all with moderation. No 
one can recall ever seeing him 
the worse for wear for alcohol. 
He was never one to "pull the 
limse down". He was Hie one 
who rememliercd Hie needs or 
the next day and would head 
for bod. 

Conscientious. The word 
keeps cropping up in 
conversations about him. He 
was apparently not a great 
rugby player, for Instance 
but lie was valued as a second 
five-eighth who could always 
lie relied on to make the 
Incktc. 

And ns a pace Imwler in 
cricket, an opponent snys, lie 
was "more n nagger limn a 
quickie — the same ns he is 
now, not giving anything 
away." 

Thus the shy 
"particularly with girls,” a 
friaid says — country lnd, an 
easy mixer with those he knew 
but uneasy with those ho didn’t 
~ "even less outgoing and 
more modest in those days 
than now," says a 
longstanding acquaintance — 
proceeded unspcctacularly 
| through his twenties — "It 
would take a lot to pick him out 
of the bunch at that stage." 

But someone did pick him 
out. In the mid-1950s he won a 
Young Farmer exchange 
scholarship to Britain and the 
United States. 

Ambitions stirred. He stood 
for the National Party In the 
hopeless Sydenham seat in 
1980. 

When his own seat of 
Hurunui came up for a by- 
election in 1981, he sought the 
nomination, with typical 
thoroughness borrowing a tape 
recorder to practice his 
speech-making. 

He did not get that 
nomination, nor did he get the 
nomination for the National- 
held Waltaki seat the following 
year, though later in 1982 he 
for National in 
neighbouring Tlmaru, where 
he lost. In 1983 he was back, in 
Sydenham. ■ 

His press pictures of the 
time show him for what he 
was: a raw country cousin. If 
there was Dromise, it did not 
shine out of his fact. 
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'■xperieiice | n 
<lH cause of my a B e)$ 
didn t have any addlfo i 
qualifications that Ntta I 
would hove given me Ifc! ; 
port unity to make some saw 
contribution." i 

Neither did he hare| 
coherent worldview. 

It has taken him lim^ 
much thought and expert 
to reach his present sure*j) 
of mind. 

He is a liberal. In hwe, 
matters, that means mins; 
st at v interference, whidsm 
interpret as right wty h 
inoral matters, it meastt 
same, a concern for 
liberties. He was one ofh : 
most liberal of the HPia. 
abort ion. 

But not on hoiDOSMiOQ 
where he regards hinxdi, 
n conservative. “1 reoci 
talking to someone <gu£ 
talkback who questions!* 
about five minutes outr: 
the only answer I had raft 
everyone should be aMt 
least uno bias." 

It was not blasses t. 
concerned him in the eri 
I 960s when he was iryingitii 
into [xdilics. It was his . 
qualifications other Hr 
farming. 

That had been bolheriiigf. 
ever since counterparts lav* 
United Stales had asked tic 
what university course he & 
done as a backup lo hi 
fanning experience 

Then a frioid of his got« 
economics degree at 
London School of Efl®®™'* 
and he got fired up At W. fie 
sot out to stuiY, W«#i 
buck and tarn* f 

kilometres toChrirtchiim-bj 


the lute lOfiOs he emerge*™ 
a law degree nnd firmly 
a now career. 

THiit look dedicatiw - J- 
just from him but &J 1 
wife Judith who H . 
the family and did theh*. 
tin llic farm- lf . • 

People who tajj, 
Quigleys were eloquent J 
Judith Quigleys*^ j 
combine support j® , 

husband with a lift® j 

Inking a full Part* 
surrounding ““JJJ ei 
Why Inw? 

frltnd I was rtJJL-; 
said, 'LcfsdoaUwd^ 
And why teave 

friend surmised "y 
not have been. JmS ! 

enough, that he bad «: 

the form as much s •• 
and it was *Lf f 
occupy him V 

Quigley says maij^ 

started on * 

presumed he j 

farming and that 
would be |( J uS 
qualification • I 

Bul he 3 occap* 

"farming was ,ta 
you weren’t abl^®JrttT 
“You could I 

good job of W*f!LA 
dock and sowing ^ r ^ 

Sft£5,SS& 

gottothecnj^'fjg^rf 

it needed: another . . . 

rain.” '' 
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The careful preparer, the 
man who needs to make sure 
the dots are on all the i’s, the 
holes are all sealed up. 

It betrays b nervous 
unself confidence. Listen to the 
man who years before "had to 
work and work and work" to 
get through school certificate 
to justify the money his 
parents were Spending sending 
him to Christ’s: 

"Everyone else seemed to 
be able to swot for the 
(university) exams during the 
fortnight or three weeks before 
the exam finally arrived. 

"I was always petrified that 
I would be ill during that 
period and that I wouldn’t be 
able to put In the time to pass 
the exams so I used to start 
preparing for my Snal exams 
after the mid-session break, 
about June or July. 

“So I would be preparing my 
exam questions In mnny 
instances before we got to the 
topic in lectures, so that I 
would Ih? ready." 

Certainly not the intellectual 
high flyer — not the quick 
brain of Barry Brill or the 
articulate assurance of Jim 
McLay, the other two lawyers 
who came into the House with 
him in 1975. 

Rather the slow absorber of 
ideas. A fellow-lawyer recalls 
him at a seminar shortly after 
he left law school. 

"Some of the comments he 
made seemed like fixed ideas 
rather than creative ones. He 
didi't stand out at all." 

In fact, though he at first 
aspired to a court role, he 
settled down as a 
conveyancing solicitor — the 
meticulous (according to 
fellow-lawyers) nuts and bolts 
man. 

His specialties: estate 
planning (later in Parliament 
and the Cabinet he was to be 
the most determined arguer 
for the abolition of death 
duties, with success); and 
noxious weeds, on which 
subject ho won a number of 
Supreme Court cases. 

Both reflected a growing 
farmer clientele, as former 
friends sought out a man they 
knew they could rely on. 

His style: quiet, invariably 
courteous, irresistibly 
persistent. One man he helped 
described to me almost with 
awe a patient four-hour 
negotiating session in which 
Qiagley started off from a 
position of weakness and 
ended up getting the deal. 

Later he brought the same 
style to his election 
campaigning. An opponent 
speaks highly of his 
gentlemanliness. 

“1 felt I could respect him as 
a friend rather than a 
politician," the opponent said. 
“Hierewas no dirt, no digs, no 
innuendoes." 

And those in his electorate 
he has worked with as an MP 
say die same of him — that he 
gets results, but quietly, 
without fanfare or fuss. 

That is not (he recipe most 
politicians use. But as the 
1960s turned into the 1970s, 
others who knew him started 
lining him up for the 
chairmanship of the National 
Party’s Canterbury-Westland 
division. 

One listed the qualities he 
sought In such a person: the 
necessary administrative 
skills, the ability to get on well 
with people, the ability to chair 
meetings, clarity of 
expression. Innovation and 
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leadership. 

In his view Quigley had the 
lot. He duly became vice- 
chairman of the division. 

That stirred political 
ambitions again, in 1972, 
when Lorrie Pickering who 
had beaten him for the 
Hurunui nomination in 1961, 
stood down in renamed 
Hongiora, Quigley seriously 
considered putting in for the 
nomination, but pulled bock in 
the face of the reluctance of his 
wife and Mark, his eider son 
(of foil' children). 

This family reluctance was 
temporary. In 1675, friends 
say, the whole family helped 
him campaign, none more 
than his gregarious wife. 
Judith was the sort who could 
cheerfully have the family car 
painted with slogans, while 
Derek cringed at the thought. 

In fact, by 1975, Quigley’s 
political ambitions had cooled, 
primarily because lie had got 
himself established in the law. 

Wtinl brought him out was a 
long-time admirer from 

Wnipara, n man Quigley had 
helped get into a farm. The 
admirer persisted until 

Quigley agreed 

He was "abominable" as a 
campaigner for the 

nomination, according to 
people in the party at the time: 
"a cold fish, shy, with limited 
gestures." 

In fact, Quigley came close 
lo pulling out at the last pre¬ 
selection meeting. A friend of 
one of his opponents tape- 
recorded the speeches. 

"That made me wild,” 

Quigley says. “I thought to 
myself, ‘You don’t want to be a 
candidate and this is the time 
to get up and walk out.' Then I 
said to myself, 'Why the hell 
should I walk out.' So I didn’t 
walk out and some of my 
emotion came through in my 
speech." 

11181 speech won him the 
nomination and through it a 
seat in Parliament. But not an 
unreserved commitment to 
politics. 

Several times between 1975 
and 1978 he was tempted to 
quit, because of the triviality 
of parliamentary life. Once he 
stayed away from a select 
committee meeting to avoid 
voting for a party line he 
disapproved of. 

He made Uttle impact in the 
House where he was an 
infrequent and careful debater 
— “My first speeches were 
even boring to me," he says. 

But it was a different story 
in the party's closed-door 
caucus meeting. There he 
earned respect as a thoughtful 
contributor and a courageous 
ono, 'not afraid to take on 
Prime Minister Robert 
Muldoon, that at the height of 
his power after carrying the 
party to victory in 1078. 

It was Quigley who in the 
caucus advised Muldoon he 


was legally wrong to try to end 
Labour’s superannuation 
scheme by press statement. 
One version of that event has it 
that when Muldoon asked him 
If he had finished — in effect, 
an invitation to stop — Quigley 
Bald he had not and continued. 

More remarkable, in the 
caucus meeting which 
followed the Supreme Court 
judgmeit against Muldoon on 
the superannuation issue 
Quigley Ib said to have driven 
the point home. 

A friend says: “At back he 
has a ruthless determination 
to succeed at what he believes 
in. If every member of the 
Cabinet was like Quigley this 
party would be in power for 
ever." 

By 1S78, even though ho was 
still little known outside his 
electorate and a small group of 
cognoscenti in the upper 
reaches of the party, he was an 
irresistible choice for a 
Cabinet post. 

And in the short lime he has 
been there he has won a 
reputation as n major 


influence in the push towards 
greater emphasis on private 
enterprise and reliance on 
market forces In economic 
management. 

People have begun to sec in 
him an alternative, or at least 
eventual, leader — a cool 
head, considerable practical 
intelligence, the right political 
beliefs, absolute (though not 
blind) loyalty which In turn 
encourages loyalty, a human 
decency. 

One colleague not usually 
given to hyperbole listed his 
qualities: "extremely efficient 
and effective, extremely 
modest but knows his own 
qualities and skills, extremely 
educable on new subjects, 
possessing very good 
judgment, a very strong sense 
of injustice". 

But not star qunlity. He is 
not the sort that can produce 
rabbits out of hats with 
incisive political Intuition. 
Fast footwork Is not his style. 

If lie is creative — and some 
claim his approach to housing 
has been creative — it is in 


measuring problems ' against 
his hard-earned system of 
political beliefs and applying 
the most logical result. 

Nor is he a popular glad- 
hander. His speechmaking, 
though it has improved, is dull. 


He denies that. "From a 
position of dislike for the man, 
over a period of time I have 
developed and still possess an 
extremely high regard for his 
quite phenomenal ability, for 
his political sense. So I 


One doesn’t see him round the certainly wouldn’t have said 
pubs in his electorate. He Is that.” 


uneasy in a room full of new 
people, though apparently he 
has improved very quickly. 

Tf he does become Prime 
Minister, he is more likely to 
be the efficient, aloof Peter 
Fraser-like public figure than 
any other recent New Zealand 
leader. 

But bBlng leader is not a 
consuming concern of his. 
Everyone I spoke to about him 
said without hesitation that 
Quigley is not amibitious for 
himself, though he Is for hiB 
ideas. 

Some people have seen him 
as a potential coupsler and a 
stnry goes round in Rangiora 
that he once told some 
National supporters that he 
believed Muldoon would have 
to go. 


He also rejects any thought 
at the moment of being Prime 
Minister. 

“A job like that Is a burden 
for anyone and I just wouldn't 
be able to handle It,*’ he says. 
"Maybe in several years time 
after I’ve learnt an awful lot 
more than I have now, perhaps 
1 may feel capable oi handling 
the job." 

Given his past record of self- 
improvement, there can be 
little doubt he has the capacity 
to learn — and learn 
thoroughly — that "awful lot". 

He is 47. That is relatively 
old in modern politics for □ 
Junior minister. But there U 
a depth lo Quigley and a 
persistent upward mobility. 

TTiere is more tn be heard 
from iiim yet. 
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Stand easy! 

OnSupa-Duck 


PERSONAL COLLECTION 
SERVICES LIMITED . ; 

Auckland 3W56 ■ P.O. Box 10* 

Wellington 856*032 , P.O. Box K89 : ;, 

Specialist Services to Industiy ; r i f-; 
> Debt Collection . 

9 Credit Control. '.V . : 

. ' . • .Credit Reports' ‘ 


Supa-Duck. Heavy duly sections o! specially 
formulated PVC, fused together Into a strong 
continuous flexible duck-boarding. Letting every 
worker stand eaey, alt day. Supa-Duck is great 
protection wherever feet need a little help to stay 
dry and comfortable. All Ihrough factoriesj ln boats, 
shower roorns. laboraiofies. Around pools, In 


Rolls end flpecial lefigth8 ' . : 

Rolls up to 12 metres long by . • : . ■ 

91 centimetres wide (39T * 36 H ) and oA lengths 
'as required up to full roll. >, 


laundries, behind hotel bars. Put Supa-Duck under 
foot wherever people are on their feet They'll be 
more comfortable; And that means greater 
efficiency and iob.satlsfac|ion. Less fatigue and . 
tension. Supa : puck. It's tough. Lasting. Functional. 

In three grat|e6. lnduslrfal, 'domestic and Sppa Grip.,. 


Please send me Skipq-Duck information arid prices: 
■ Name..;. 


Addrosa + .™..^_ 


ColpurwaysJ Blue on black, avocado.green-.p-;. rrr : “ 

T •' on black.tad on black,'orange on black, ■ ■ ' Approx, length WqroaMJn 

black on bjack. ... > V ^ 




Pool lo: Ronald Griffith* LM; 

Wellington., POBox 737 Tetephpne.fl58739 i 
Auckland i PQ fipbr 1 ?68 ; : Telephone 7(12029 v 


y 


: • Debt Collection ‘ -* 'V .''‘•'v'-'-.'i-v ’ Hdrniiiiin. - 'PO 1 si te.-< ;TQiopKw9.73 1 zs 

:aa:iis3 ^i'eieph|i^f76975 * ’• •' oqip* 

. .' ^1-1; VT i * :- v -• •■ •-' •’ •- ■/- • •. * ''V.-V'• •-- 1, ■ t LT.mv -• 1 1. • jv'’.* 
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MescoGas 


TV2 tries 
harder 



yourauestaons 
on the Riel Crisis, 


Why a crisis? 

" 'Vi Zealand s alumni mmpk'io di-pcndcnce mi oil as 
;i \vInch' Uk*l. wo aiv ai tin* mercy of the overseas oil 
'Producing ecuiiuvius. Wo haw no tom nil out supple or 
prico. In 1969 pet ml was :.W cents a gallon, 
today u is 39.dc a litre. To mo now? 



What is New Zealand 
doing about it? 

iwonmSll!Si. ?n development. Abend v several 

What are the 


New Zealand is rich in energy resources. 
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CNG - freely available. ’ • 
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The case for CNG 

Compressed Natural Gns is simplv natural gas under 
pressure. 

What are the advantages of CNG? 

It does not pollute the air (contains no leudi It is price 
stable lie. NZ has complete control of the price ... no 
overseas influence) It is less volatile than petrol. 

Fur cheaper than most other fuels 
CNG 12 to 20 cents a lure 
LFG 22 and 2S cents a litre 
Peiml nn'v is 39.5c a litre. 

Better lor car engines than peiml. 

What are the disadvantages? 

It has a limited range »alxmt 150 km |jer tankful i It is 
available only where natural gas is supplied. There is a 
slight loss ol power. 

The cost of converting a petrel engine to gas. 

• luihhc attitude to gas as a vehicle fuel. 


How is CNG 
distributed? 
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Is CNG safe? 
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Mesco Gas and the 
complete CNG/LPG' 
system 

Mesco (ias .... over Hi vears ex|x>rience in the mnnubu 
and supplv ol industrial gases. As *|iecinljsls in theirffll 
they can now supply the complete ('N< iUV, systwr 
Norwalk compressors, cascades of cylinders, ASI cut 
conversion kits and vehicle eylnulers. 

The Norwalk Compressor 

Made m the l.'SA esixvially for the 
ijW coin|session of l’N( I gas. It is nut nn 

Ml fiy adapted air compressor. It can run for 

-I lumrs a clay automat in 1 1 ly...liasii*'W 
crankcase lot* extra salel.v. Crankenseb 
ImvixI luhricaltHl Pistons aiv walcrcwW 

Cascades of cylinders 

•Japanese ma nil fact mini to internal imml I, 
salely standards. Amerk-an Department I ///£' 

ofTrans|xnl Haling DOT UM 

dAAsJliOO 

Auto Sistema Italia 
Conversion kits 

This leading Italian car conversion kit i.s n small ncal 
liemililnlly designed unit.With minor mliustiiH'nt i* 1“*“* 
l‘»r hot 11 C'NG and l.|Ti .. . easily installed • ■ 

.'liveleinI ton lag. Twin switeldng ... from C'NG to i**™ 
with (lie Hick di n .switch. . 

IJie ASI unit is teamed with .la|«inese vehiclecylmans 
I he vehicle cylinders hit also made In American 
Oc]jnriment of Tr.iNS|x!ii slandiiitls DOTHAA-i™ 

Converting a ear to CNG - what is . 
involved? 

Adequate ivfuelling stations will lx: set upeta#I®^r : . r ; 
niiluml gas |ii|Mdine. .. j.:'' 

I lie station fiir coni|Ninv or puhlic usi* requires 
eompressor, cascades ul'cylinders. ' 

The conversion 

Any auUinriHwl Mesco (las agent will convert 
to run on gas mid |x>lrol with an 
ASI concision hit for 

Availability? ' ' ' " • 

15 refuelling stations are already on 'order from^^ 
Limited. CNG Car Conversion kits and cylinder^ 
available early in the new year. : ' ' % 

Carless Davs Elinwiatefl' 


With CNG you will regain complete motorm^t^ 
Save money. Prevent ixillution and assist J’. e ^ vV ? 
become energy independent. • • 

Mesco Gag will answer aby fttw?^v 
questions.. 
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IF you happen to be the ugly 
duckling and people 
repeatedly tell you so, it's 
more than likely that you're 
going to start preening your 
plumage and sticking your 
neck out or doing whatever it is 
that ugly ducklings have to do 
to turn themselves into elegant 
and admired swans. 

At least, that's what appears 
to have happened at formerly 
criticised and unloved South 
Pacific Television. 

It had suffered not only from 
the caustic comments of TV 
programme critics but also 
from the misfortune of losing 
out in the numbers game and 
returning advertising 
revenues far below the figures 
recorded by star performer 
TVl. 

But now TV2 is gliding 
serenely on the waters of swan 
lake capturing envious glances 
from all sides. 

Rut you've only 3B per cent of 
.the total audience cry the 
misbelievers. 

Yes, but we contribute 49 per 
cent of the total advertising 
revenue says the new star, 
striking out even faster. 

The story of the renaissance 
of TV2's fortunes follows the 
simple plot lines of what 
happens in almost any com¬ 
petitive situation. Number two 
trios harder. 

South Pacific Television 
suffered at the outset from 
exceedingly limited coverage 
which was gradually expanded 
until now only some sparsely 
populated coastal strips are 
denied coverage: from the 
consequently lower head count 
of viewers at a time when 
advertisers were looking for 
mass audiences; and from a 
towering opponent which 
literally smothered the nation 
and had been rationing ad¬ 
vertising supply so long it had 
become a habit. 

TV2's successful sales 
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Just 16 miles north of Whsn- 
garei Is one ol Ihe world's IQ 
besl diving apols where fish 
uie of almost every species 
live m abundance. From 
Tulukaks you can catch a 
Marlin, or Schnapper and 
dive »n this fishing paradise 
lor as litile as SI 2 & per day. 
Accommodation can be pro¬ 
vided Irom $5.00 per night 
and all facilities Including a 
licensed hotel with restaurant 
and miles of unspoilt golden 
coast are on hand for your 
convenience. Pul a parly to- 
gather and t 
join the fun \ 
ol fishing or V 

where it 
Tutukaka. 

for further \ TCe-. 
information tBV 
and colour w 

brochure post \ 
the coupon 
below to: 

Tutukaka Coart ^ 

ChartsrBoal Association 

| No. 3 R.D. Whangarel 

■ Please send brochure and 

■ prices 

| Name . 

i Address .. 



strategy came together over a 
fairly lengthy period. Some of 
the elements were there from 
the beginning and others were 
slotted into place bb the 
technical jigsaw of coverage 
fitted together and the pattern 
started to emerge. 

Without a ready made 
market, TV2 set out to create 
one and aimed at the regional 
and retail prospect which had 
been virtually excluded from 
TVl by the demands of the 
national advertisers. 

Local advertisers were 
delighted to breathe the 
rarefied air at advertising's 
television altitudes. 

Furthermore, they could 
pick and choose their 
programme placements, just 
like the big national ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It wasn’t an easy job for the 
channel, balancing com¬ 
mercials of various lengths 
from Auckland to Dunedin so 
that they would combine with 
national advertising to fill 
precisely the time allotted for 
cnch commercial break 
nationwide, but it was done. 

Now, by decree, TVl has 
surrendered what regional 
advertising it had and TV2 is 
officially as well as factually 
the regional advertising 
channel. 

One third of all advertising 
time on TV2 is allocated for 
regional selling and that adds 
up to 132 minutes a week — a 
formidable and never ending 
task for the regional sales 
forces. 

Another early piece of sales 
policy was concentration on 
selling fixed programme times 
in contrast to selling rotate 
spots. The pitch to advertisers 
was that they could locate 
their target audiences by 
selecting the appropriate 
programmes Rotate spots 
would give a scattering of 
audience but fixed spits would 
provide;tn identified grouping 
By stressing cost efficiency, 
the sales argument moved 
away from mere weight of 
numbers. 

Now that the broadcast area 
is extended to Northland, the 
channel can offer virtual 
national coverage, or six 
regions separately or in any 
combination. 

They are known as 
Auckland, comprising 
metropolitan Auckland, 
Whangarei and North 
Auckland; Hamilton-Waikato, 
Bay of Plenty, King Country; 
Palmerston Norlh-Taranaki, 
Manawatu, Wairarapa, 
Hawke's Bay, Poverty Bay; 
Wellington - metropolitan, 
Wellington, Marlborough, 
Nelson; Christchurch- 
metropolitan. Christchurch, 
mid and north Canterbury; 
Dunedin-South Canterbury, 
Otago, Southland. 

Because there are some 
areas still not receiving a 
signal, such as the West Coa9t 
of the South Island, TV2 cannot 
claim a truly national 
coverage. But what it can and 
does clBfm is complete 
coverage of every urban area 
of New Zealand. 

In selling parlance this is 
known as minimising your 
weaknesses by maximising 
your strengths. 

Each of six markets calls for 
different selling applications. 

In Auckland, tor instance, 96 
per cent of the advertising 
emanates from advertising 
agencies. 

In the boomerang shaped 
Palmerston North area, 6B per 
cent of the advertising has to 
be locally stimulated. 

But the mere fact that there 
are six different inputs 
generates a degree of com¬ 
petition between areas and 
Hamilton, for example, la 
happy to point to 88 per cent of 
time sold for the first quarter 
of this year as compared with 
Auckland’s 84 per cent and 
Christchurch's 78 per cent. 

Back at headquarters they 
are regarding the national 
advertising sales figures with 
some satisfaction also —. no 
less than Si per cent of time 
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was sold in the first quarter. 
And the trend is right. 

In the April, May, June 
figures there was an im¬ 
provement of 47 per cent over 
(he corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

In the second quarter, July, 
August, September, the 
figures point to a SB per cent 
gain over last year. 

That is why, despite the fact 
that the television advertising 
take overall is only slightly 
bigger. TV2’s share of the total 
is now running at 49 per cent. 
As TV2's total has been 
reported us $12 on million for 
the* six months, this would 
make TVl’s figure $12.55 
million and the total over the 
$24 million mark. 

SPTV2's success Is the result 
of developing and im¬ 
plementing a selling strategy 
which, in effect, advocates a 
sharpshooter's aim instead of 
the use of a scaltergun. 

Unable to sell weight of 
viewers, it tins promoted cost- 
effectiveness based on 
delivering a target audience 
through fixed programme 
placement with sufficient 
density. But is hus been con¬ 
siderably aided by n nol-so- 
secret weapon. 

The extremely complex 
balancing operation called for 
in filling multiple, regional 
;in<l naiiMiuil ads into the 
st rail jacket a fixed com¬ 
mercial break, plus the 
detailed booking, recording, 
scheduling and billing 
operations called for explicit 
control. 

Senior staff had seen and 
recognised overseas a system 
which could be modified to 
meet the need and after 
prolonged application, their 
wishes were met. 

In the "Magnatechtrentes 
Broadcasting Traffic 
System", equipped with 
QanLei hardware. TV2 has 
what is regarded as the most 
soriiisltcated application of its 
kind anywhere In the world. 

As a spin-off from its 
multiplicity of uses, agency 
people can come to advertising 
headquarters and have spelled 
out on the monitoring screens 
what time availabilities exist 
for their requirements in a 
shop front operation. 

It's a quick, easy and ef¬ 
ficient decision-taking 
operation. And this advanced 
computerised service is also a 
competitive answer to a 
competitive situation, giving 
Bn edge which Is difficult to 
evaluate. 

We have gone into the TV2 
success story in some depth for 
a very particular reason. At 
some time in the near future, 
the selling of television time, 
with the exception of regional 
sales which will be handled 
separately, will be centralised 
in one Television New Zealand 
sales operation. 

One sales rep can take care 
of your TVl and TV2 
requirements equally. No, 
there are no specials today. 
Well, we can’t really say that 
one channel offers superior 
advertising opportunities or 
benefits. We are not really 
competing for business. 

Top-line marketers have 
always recognised that one 
Way of getting a bigger market 
share is to have, two brands 
instead of one in the 
marketplace. 

Television, is eliminating one 
brand which means one fewer 
competitor in the total media 


field. The print media will be 
rightly pleased. Radio 
salesmen will be stimulated to 
chase advertising dollars even 
harder. 

The day that competition 
gpes out of selling of television 
advertising time may well 
prove to be the day when the 
BCNZ finds it has another 
financial bridge to cross. 

INL award 
appeals 

CONDITIONS governing the 
INL Newspaper Ad¬ 
vertisement of the Year 
Awards have now been an¬ 
nounced and will meetwith the 
approval of agencies in almost 
all respects. 

Prize for the Lop award is an 
invitaLion for the creative 
director of the successful 
agency, or a member of the 
creative staff, to the 1980 
Chicago Art Directors 
Workshop with INL footing the 
hill for travel, accommodation 
mu) woikshup costs. 

Similarly, winners of 
category awards will have nn 
invitation Ln flic Caxton 
Awards Seminar In Australia 
and expenses will he met by 
INL. 

Winning entries will receive 
a commemorative trophy and 
second placed entries may be 
named in eneh category. 

There are eight categories in 
all and provision for entering 
campaigns as well as single 
ads. There is no limit to the 
number of entries an agency 
may make. 

In a contest of this nature, 
the composition of the judging 
panel is generally a fnctor in 
ensuring acceptance by 
possible entrants. Agencies 
wore generally pleased to see 
that the judges were to t« 


selected from agency per¬ 
sonnel to provide a jury of 
peers. 

Admark understands that 
the judging personnel have 
been selected but no an¬ 
nouncement has yet been 
made. 

The criteria for judging will 
cause most comment. "The 
judges will judge a newspaper 
advertisement using as their 
criteria, not only the look, 
layout and copy of the ad¬ 
vertisement but the expected 
effectiveness of the ad¬ 
vertisement to the audience to 
which It Is directed," say the 
rules. 

At the same time the 
organisers freely acknowledge 
thnt "it is almost impossible to 
judge an entry on performance 
in the market, much as this 
should bo the major reason for 
a given award." 

It is difficult to see how 
advertising effectiveness 
could be judged In isolation. 
There are so many factors in 
the marketing mix which can 
make a contribution to sales 
success that the task of 
dissecting these might well 
prove impossible. 

Most od men approached by 
Admark commented on this 
aspect of adjudication. "I'm 
sure the judging panel will do a 
splendid job," said llott's Pat 
Smith, "but each will of course 
judge from the basis of his or 
her creative standards. But 
the competition is a sound idea 
and we will support it." 

Mnrtyn Turner, O & M's 
managing director, said he 
was delighted at the in¬ 
stigation of the award. "It 
gives creative people 
something to work for other 
than the applause of their 
colleagues and clients." 

Terry King of Mackay King 
considered the competition 
had been thorough I v 
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developed. 

"We like the concept," he 
said, "and the prizes are most 
appropriate." He also 
regretted the absence of some 
criterion Tor effectiveness, "as 
advertising must be ac¬ 
countable" but thought the 
contest well worthwhile and 
deserving of support. 

The game of 
the name 

"THE beginning of wisdom," 
says a Chinese proverb, "is to 
call things by their right 
names". 

J Walter Thompson agency 
has been trading for the last 
three years or so under the 
name of Thompson Ad¬ 
vertising, though the JWT logo 
embellished the shiny brass 
plate at the entrance of the 
Wellington premises. 

So it was intriguing, at Least, 
to sec the recent registration of 
the J Walter Thompson 
Company Ltd with the prin¬ 
cipal shareholder recorded as 
J Walter Thompson Co (US). 
But there is a simple ex¬ 
planation. 

When JWT and Peter 
Morsland decided to set up in 
this country, an existing 
registration of an accredited 
agency, Walter J Thompson, In 
practical terms pre-empted 
the use of the traditional name. 

By agreement with Wally 
Thompson, who has now 
retired from the advertising 
scene. JWT lias registered a 
new company to protect its 
rights to its own name 

When all the legal for¬ 
malities are neatly tucked 
away, J Walter Thompson 
Company will again trade as — 
J Walter Thompson Company 


a little better. 

Spend 
a little less. 

Check our reduced winter tariff. 
Stay in Rotorua 
at the Shaw Savill Caravel. 

You can stay right at the centre of Rotorua’s . 
world-famous attractions, enjoy International, standards of 
accommodation and cuisine 7- fully licensed bar dnd 
restaurant, friendly attentive service, thermally-heated 
pool, the liveliest entertainment for miles around — and 
pay a little less than you might pay anywhere else. Call; . 
anytime and let us discuss your needs. 



SHAW SAVILL 


’ ... ; Caravel Hotel, : 

• iF^nton St, Rotorua. 
. , Telex NZ2656 
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American economy heads into mild recession 


Economics Correspondent 

THE United States economy Is 
officially in recession — 
President Carter's ad¬ 
ministration has said so. 

But two prominent 
economists from opposing 
political parties in (he United 
States say that the economy 
will experience only a mild 
recession in the coming 
months. And the University of 
Michigan's Econometric 
Forecasting service reports 
that the length and severity of 
the 1979 recession “will qualify 
it as among the mildest of any 
recession of recent record". 

Alan Greenspan, former 
Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers under 
President Ford and Otto 
Eckstein, a former adviser to 
President Johnson and 
President of the highly 
respected Data Resources 
Econometric Forecasting 
Service agreed that there is 
nothing (hat President Car¬ 
ter's administration can do 
over the next nine months to 
significantly improve the 


economic outlook for the 
United States. 

Even so, the recession is 
expected to be less severe than 
that of 1973-74. 

Greenspan predicts that the 
recession will begin in earnest 
during the last quarter of 1979 
and continue throughout the 
first half of 1980. Although the 
Carter administration and 
many economists have 
suggested that the United 
States is already in the midst 
of a recession beginning as 
early as March, Greenspan 
argues that more up-to-date 
statistics will Bhow a later 
start. 

The United States Govern¬ 
ment has a formal definition 
for a recession. According to 
the United States Commerce 
Department, it Is two con¬ 
secutive quarters of negative 
growth. 

And there Is also an official 
view of the causes of the 
recession. Food, fuel, and 
housing prices have risen 
spectacularly over the last 
year, causing a slowing in 
growth and a rise in inflation 
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j^THE AMERICAS 

at the same time. 

Inflation in the United States 
is running at an annua] rate 
of almost 14 per cent. Arthur 
Orkun of the Brookings In¬ 
stitution says that rapid in¬ 
flation has become a chronic 
problem in the United States. 
Historically in America, in¬ 
flation has diminished after a 
few years. But between 1988 
and IB79, each year's inflation 
rate has been higher than the 
year before. 

Economic growth is ex¬ 
pected to dive when in¬ 


ventories begin to grow and 
housing prices drop as 
Americans react to the current 
economic conditions. 

Greenspan thinks the 
recession could deepen ir there 
is heavier than expected in¬ 
ventory accumulation and a 
fall in housing starts. A 
threatened strike by car in¬ 
dustry workers could prolong 
the recession. 

But Eckstein says it was 
highly unlikely that housing 
starts would fall significantly 
in the coming year and he sees 
no reason to think the strike by 
General Motors Corporation 
car industry workers will be 
prolonged. 

Even a mild United States 
recession is bad news for New 
Zealand. Inflation in the 
United States adds to the 
downward pressure already 
being exerted by rising oil 
prices on our terms of 
trade. And a slowing in the 
United States growth rate will 
result In a slowing in demand 
for New Zealand exports. 

Though American 
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economists mainly agree that 
the United SLatcs recession 
will be mild and will probably 
not be prolonged beyond mid- 
1980s. 

It will probably be 
some time before the 
American consumer feels 
like splurging on expensive 
meat products or new 
import goods even if they are 
from some place as exotic as 
New Zealand. 

One factor contributing to 
the United States current 
economic problems is the fall 


in productivity 

Normally their 
been able to weafiJS 

producing floods or S 

expensive goods nj* 
recently. 

Now some experts r. 
saying that the uSS 

has . lowest rah! 
productivity growth cU 
major non ComnnS 
country. 

*nie United States lab 
Department reported li 
productivity In the a** 
quarter of 1979 sitffend j 
sharpest drop In m« fe 
five years. 

Apparently it will rut k 
easy for the Carter g 
ministration to bring i 
economy out of its doM® 
Many expect that be sill t 
tcmpl to increase egptm 
demand and stlanu 
business by cutting taat 

This would be a pepi 
policy and help in & 
President's bldforrwtaa 
It might also put thecnq! 
on a growth path, but nJtfj; 
taxes is unlikely to soheb : 
now chronic inflation profc 
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Motorists stick pins in Arabs and oil firms 


by C'olln James 

IF THERE have to be more 
restrictions on petrol con¬ 
sumption New Zealanders 
would by and large prefer 
rationing. 

This is suggested by the 
finding In a Heylen Research 
Centre survey, carried out on 
August 4. 

The 1000 people interviewed 
were given seven choices. 

Some 61 per cent chose 
rationing — 38.3 per cent a set 
amount each week for each car 
and 22.7 per cent a variable 
amount each week each car, 
depending an the size of the car 
engine. 


Of the two other im¬ 
mediately available options, 
3.2 per cent chose another 
earless day and 1.6 per cent a 
big increase in the price of 
petrol. 

A third chose three 
longer-term options: 1S.3 per 
cent the use of synthetic fuels 
or methanol blends; 13.3 per 
cent the conversion of more 
cars to compressed natural 
gas; and 4.6 per cent the ex¬ 
port of surplus natural gas to 
finance more petrol imports. 

Some 1 per cent said they did 
not know. 

There was a majority for 
rationing in all age groups. 
The older the respondent, the 


Post Office drops 
centralisation plan 


COMPLETION of the 
Christchurch postal centre will 
mark the end of niuiti-million- 
doliar Post Office plans to 
centralise processing 
facilities. 

Instead, the Auckland area 
is to be served by a network of 
processing centres, to be 
established as the need arises. 

Mail and processing units 
probably will be established in 
South Auckland, the North 
Shore and West Auckland, to 
augment the facilities of the 
chief post office mailroom 
which will remain In the 
network. 

It was thought the concept of 
postal centres — which 
process, consolidate and 
circulate mail for a particular 
area — would pave the way for 
the introduction of electronic 
sorting equipment. 

But according to a Post 
Office spokesman, present 
volumes of mail are in¬ 
sufficient to justify wiml would 
be a multi-million dollar 
project. 

The Post Office is adopting 
this approach for the Auckland 


area because its size is much 
greater than that of Wellington 
or Christchurch; this makes 
network development a more 
economical and efficient 
arrangement than one large 
central complex, the 
spokesman said. 

Networks are preferred 
because (hey mean less dead 
running for vehicles, hence a 
saving oil fuel and other costs, 
greater potential to recruit 
staff locally, and lower capital 
costs. 

Large postal centres, on the 
other hand, require multi- 
storeyed accommodation and 
hence high capital outlay for 
both the building nnd 
mechanical handling aids Tor 
moving mull from level to 
level 

The Post Office official said 
the Auckland plans will not 
affect the role of the 
Wellington centre, nor that of 
the centre nearing completion 
in Christchurch 

Both are capable ot ef¬ 
fectively servicing the areas 
for which they have been 
designed, he said. 


Participation... key to 
greater productivity 






N.Z. case-studies in important, 
new management methods 

It Is imperative that we re-orient our work organizations 
to the radically changed circumstances we face as a 
country." 

So says Roy McLennan, senior lecturer In Business 
Administration at Victoria University, and editor of 
participation & Change in the New Zealand Workplace. 
This important new book is intended to help New 
Zealanders develop Insight into methods which oan 
transform the performance of our enterprises, and the 
satisfaction people get out of their work. 

in a highly readable introduction, McLennan explains 
how participation and change, or 'Organization Develop¬ 
ment', works in theory ... then three New Zeeland pilot 
studies show what happens In practice as well. 

Participation & Change in the New Zealand Workplace, 
published by Fourth Estate Books. Only $4.06 at aif 
good bookshops, or direct from Fourth Estate Books, 
P 0 Box 9344, Wellington. (See Fourth Estate Subscrip¬ 
tion Service coupon elsewhere in this issue.) 


more likely he-she was to go 
for rationing — 72.3 per cent of 
those aged 55 or older did. 

The youngest group, aged 15 
to 24, were most likely to opt 
for another earless day or for a 
price rise. They were also 
most likely to favour exporting 
gas. Use of the synthetic fuels 
or methanol blends appealed 
most to those aged 25 to 54 and 
least to the over-54s. 

Respondents whose cars 
were company-owned were 
less enthusiastic about 
rationing than others. 

But even among these 
people, 45.8 per cent favoured 
rationing. 

Respondents had a low 
opinion of the value of earless 
days as a petrol-saver. 

Three-quarters 174.8 per 
cent) thought careless days 
would have no effect on the 
amount of petrol they bought 
for the car they mostly drove. 

Only 22.2 per cent thought U 
would decrease their pur¬ 
chases and 3 per cent thought 
Ihey would buy more. 

There was general 
agreement among respondents 


that there is, in fact, an energy 
crisis. 

Some 82.9 per cent said so, 
and 17.1 per cent said there 
was not. 

These figures were con¬ 
sistent across age groups, 
geographical area and even 
voting preference. 

As to who is responsible for 
the crisis, a majority thought it 
the fault of the Arabs or the oil 
exporting countries: 52 per 
cent. 

This explanation was mosL 
favoured by the over-54s. It 
was also much more likely to 
be chosen by National sup¬ 
porters than supporters of 
other parties. 

Supporters of Labour and 
Social Credit were more likely 
than average to lay the blame 
at the door of the Government. 

Some 35.8 per cent of Labour 
supporters and 33.7 per cent of 
Social Credit supporters 
thought this, compared with 
only M.o per cent of 
Nationalists. 

A little over a quarter of the 
whole sample, 27.8 per cent, 
blamed the Government. 


me 
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The next favourite 
scapegoat was the oil com¬ 
panies — 6.3 per cent chose 
them. 

Close behind came the chest- 
beaters — some 6.1 per cent 
thought it was the New 
Zealand public that was at 
fault. 

This was particularly 
popular among Values sup¬ 
porters, a majority of whom, 
53.8 per cent, thought the public 
was to blame. But this figure Is 
not reliable since there were 
very few Values supporters in 
the Heylen sample. 

Interestingly, among those 
who thought there was no 
energy crisis, nearly half, 49.0 
per cent, blamed this non¬ 
existent crisis on the Govern¬ 
ment. 

In other words, there is some 
belief that the Government has 
made the crisis up. Some 2.3 
per cent of the whole sample 
said Government 
misrepresentation was at the 
root of the crisis. 

A little over a quarter of the 
sceptics, 27.1 per cent, thought 
the Arabs or the oil exporting 


countries had manufactured 
the crisis; 5.8 per cent said it of 
the oil companies and 4.4 per 
cent thought the public had 
deluded itself. 

Among ways in which the 
Government was thought 
responsible for the crisis was 
lack of planning, a failure to 
seek alternatives and a lack of 
exploration, bad economic 
policy and lack of overseas 
funds, the failure of Us con¬ 
servation measures and, as 
mentioned above, 
misrepresentation. 

The main ways the public 
was held responsible for the 
crisis were in apathy and 
general wastage. 

The Arabs got it In the neck 
primarily for raising their 
prices, but also for holding 
back stocks and using control 
of oil supplies for economic 
and political power. 

Nearly half of those who 
blamed the oil companies 
thought it was because of their 
“greed for money”. Another 
popular belief was that the oil 
company were holding back 
stocks. 
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Managers shy from tackling computer abuse R„verc nnt fnr ftmnnmvluxurv takes tumble 

Melbourne Correspondent management is unwilling or head in the sand in thehope would reveal large bring conipiii.-.- o|o,ralors i llduslry ^ |hat maBa ^ : Xi Opt IOl CCOUOIIiy • 1 llX Urj LdiVCO l U U C 


Melbourne Correspondent 
A GROUP of Australian 
academics has undertaken 
what Is believed to be the first 
national survey of financial 
loss incurred through com¬ 
puter abuse. 

The study, conducted by the 
Caulfield Institute of 
Technology in Melbourne, will 
also try to discover why 
Australian business 


management is unwilling or 
unable to do much about it. 

Electronic data processing 
auditors hove been warning 
the business community of the 
growing incidence of computer 
related fraud; but a 
spokesman for their 
professional association said 
the warning had apparently 
passed unheeded. He accused 
management of burying its 


head in the sand in the hope 
that the problem would go 
away. 

Not all EDP auditors agree. 

Some claim that the threat of 
computer fraud has been 
exaggerated. They say very 
few frauds have been per¬ 
petrated by computer per¬ 
sonnel; since the normal 
management controls now 
used bv most big organisations 


would reveal large 

irregularities. 

In their view, business 
management is being 
unnecessarily frightened by 
sensationalism. They believe 
that the Australian community 
faces more dangers from 
industrial action by computer 
operators than through 
.computer crime. 

Litigation is now in progress 


TIMKEN Bearing Range is Availablefrom 

N.Z’s Largest Network of 
Bearing Service Centres 


There's a BEARING SERVICE CENTRE at every branch of Motor 
SpecialItlea Limited and Andrews and Baaven Limited, offering 
exceptional service for the supply of TIMKEN Taper Roller Bearings - 
RHP ball and roller bearings - and all associated products. 

80 nationwide BEARING SERVICE CENTRES...thoroughly effi¬ 
cient-minimum delay...and a service that cannot be beaten. 

There's a Bearing Service Centre near you! 


1 TIMKEN ' 
INDUSTRIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 
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Announcing 
the new 
Pitney Bowes 
Insertamate 
Mailing System 


A complete automatic. In-line system that can save you 
time and money. 

Add new dimensions of malting speed, convenience and 
efficiency with this entirely new in-line system. Billings, for 
example ere a breeze with Insertamate. And of course, the 
faster your billing goes out. the faster the money conies in. 
Or perhaps you'd like lo do more promotional mailings. 

This system makes It both practical and possible... 
Insertamate allows you to get more for each postage dollar 
spent. 

Specifically designed to handle a medium volume of mall, 
the IneertamateMalllng System consisUof a Model 1861 
Poldamax. Model 3320 Inserts maleand Model 5600 
Postage Meter Mailing Machine,,. all linked together Into 
a compact unit. A time-saving Envelope Turner 


automatically transfers envelopes from Inserter to postage 
meter. To complete the system are P.B.'s mailing system 
consoles equipped with ample storage space for supplies. 
And the whole system features attractive modern styling. 
What's more. It's a system with built-in versatility. Thanks 
to modular construction, you can easily separate the 
equipment for Individual operations. Use the folder or 
Inserter alone... folder/inserter or inserter/ mailing 
machine together. Each piece of equipment Is versatile in Its 
own right. 

1. Fast, easy raiding with Model 1861 Foldamax 

2. Accurate Inserting with Model 33201 nsertamafe 

3. High-speed mailing with Model 5600 Postage Meter 
Mailing Machine. 

4. Modular Furniture Consoles 
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remington" 

Business Equipment Limited 


HMULroSlnS 0 ' 1 ^'^ & „ GB “ IIJi "fl EllfottStreeL Phone 32 -679. 
r 1246.CnPeacJigrovoClydeStreats. Phone63-505. 
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to bring computer operators 
under tin- aegis of (lit* Clerks’ 
Unii.m. If il siircvciLs they will 
he transformed into one of the 
mist power ini unions in the 
uiunlry. through control of the 
nation's computers. 

Which ever view is correct, 
tlu? difficulty facing Australian 
management is. that nil the 
misting data on computer 
nhusc is based on overseas 
experience - mainly in the 
United Stales. 

Answers to the survey's litHiu 
questionnaires will provide for 
Uie first time Australian tlalu 
as the basis for company 
policy — and some facts to 
decide which of the two op¬ 
posing views is correct. 

It has been estimated that 
there are some awu computers 
in Australia ami about 20.two 
electronic data processing 
staff. 

By American standards the 
lumber are trifling and small, 
but il is worth remembering 
that the foreign assets and 
investments they control arc 
not. 

There have been very few 
reported computer crimes of 
any magnitude, and the 
Australian public is less ac¬ 
customed (o its reality than 
are Americans. But this in 
itself may not reflect ac¬ 
curately its incidence. 

Australian management is 
more inclined to dismiss 
employees found engaged in 
aunpuler abuse than prefer 
criminal charges. Since Ihc 
public is unfainilur with 
computer crime uny scandal 
may well harm the .standing of 
Uie company. 

Last year the 7ik.ui member 
Computer Society of Australia 
issued computer security 
standards, hut the general 
feeling within I he security 


indu fj7 ^ that manaf&t,' 
w°uld be more 
luck the computer^; 
anploy expert EDP 

to implement those 

According to the cat 
Institute of Tecffi 
computer managemwS: 
concentrated on prodatfa! 
11* expense of contrd «i 
security. ■ 

Warnings have also 
voiced by visiting AnaJ 
consultants. On a recent Vc 
to Australia, N StratlwH 
EDP director oijL. 
Wnlurhouse US said dm, 
would be quite possible tori' 
into the computer ikpafoa 
of some companies aai b* 
cyeraling the machloft. 
challenged. 

Some domestic criikn 
EDP security believe d*Ki 

for lighter control \ 
Australian management! 
urgent, since the lahids 
training of Australias polo 
forces is quite in adepts 
protect business fromsdei 
of massive embezziemtni. . 

At the first national^ 
seminar on computer otait 
officers were given a fin b \ 
lecture. ! 

The chief of Sydiey'sfci 1 
squad said; "In theendna 
going to have peep 
specialising in coup's 
crime." 

Australia already haspec^t 
specialising in cooler 
mine. Last year one reps 
estimated that lbs 
"specialists" stole fAi: 
million; Australia: 
irofcssional bodies know H- 1 
those who hope to combat Ik 
larceny must match thtJ 
dcills, with rather more 
five hours instruction i! 
Australian business is to i* 
less vulnerable lo compis 
abuse. 


Car trends indicate 
market contraction 


CURRENT trends indicate hut 15179 has seen a m& 
that the car market for HiTSI interest in this sector, 
will be at nround Gfi.ouo uniLs, The larger 18)0 to 
although some nutneom]vink*s hrnoket lias remained Saw 
suggest n lower figure or for four years with Its s** £ 
G3.000. the 31 to 32 P« f2 u 

To June there were 33,597 Overall growth in 
cars registered. This includes j s unlikely as most » 
1472 ux-u versons ears and improvements will 
compares well lo the 30,912 for 130 occ area- 
the .some period last yuur. The new Sunny 
Soles in the first quarter this nn d the super s hlft^ jjj 1 
year were buoyant with llie both economy or ^'I € : Jl! j •’ 
second quarter stabilising to n ^11 bo joined in :. 
lovel similar to 1975. The next months by 0 new Esc 0 "- ^ |. 
half year may see a con- Corolla and ChrtJjlJ* s 
traction, aided by the recent will be an InterestingF"' 
devaluation and continually i arBe car metw l- 

rising local costs. dc ™ei Ihte E 

The energy crisis will also nick up In the seccau ' 
have an effect on the local new Falcons j. 
market, although in the longer mo dores. , j ;■ 

run, people arc keeping their To dds’ Valiant ceas* & f 
cars for more lime than in nro d„ c tion recently i 
1975. So the demand for §™ lse will not 
replacements is lessening. Sales 0 f Valiant aCC£ &i j 
The average turnover period q per cent of over two 
is now approaching three go far this yew- , -j H** 
years and could be extended The New Zeau»" up ■ 

even further. Higher prices Corporation te g 

and a possible reduction in use g^ 0 f Its <J 

(therefore reduced wear and Rover in 8 ye ^Lidt^ 
tear) may put off a lot of secure It 13 per -®' 
replacement decisions. ear markrt- . ^- 

Sales in the under 1300cc To date, 
category have increased this cent and 
year, to nearly 41 per cent. means that 
This compares with 37.8 per companies w» gisecfoj! 
cent in 1978 and a low of 24.4 In 24 per cert rt. ^ 

1973. It is Interesting to note accounts ror ^. ? 
that 1978 saw 48.9 per cent of sales- the®, 

all new cars registered with 17118 
engines lesB than I300cc. After the line $ * 

that year there was a shift leaving TO** 

away from the economy cars imp 


modores. , j ^ 

Todds’ Valiant t 

SSJUKSSr 

SO far this yew- , 0 
The New ZeaUJ (tf ^ 

Corporation Is 

sales of its which 
Rover to.AjKrfdll*# 
secure it 13 P 8 * ;.. r 1 - 

ear market- .-rfM 

To date. 

rag 

means that »** 
companies 7 1 , 

24 per cent 
accounts foe 0116 .-/ 

8 WS cpuld,meau® 


Motoring Writer 

SMALL cars are in fashion 
again. 

1976 was Ihe peak year for 
cars with engines less than 
1300 cc, but in the following two 
years, registrations in this 
sector fell from 48.2 per cent to 
40.3 per cent. 

This year, the statistics 
reflect a renewed recognition 
by the buying public that small 
cars, economy and relatively 
cheap capital cost far 
outweigh performance, 
comfort, luxury and space. 

So we set out to find the car 
at the lop of the cheapies. 

Til is posed a problem, 
because of the wide range of 
models available. 

Should we choose a two-door 
sedan with the smallest 
engine, or four-door with a 1300 
unit? 

Or a three or five-door 
hatchback, coupes nr 
slallonwagon? 

A basic guideline wus 
needed, so list prices were 
u mi pared. Price is one of the 
I tolls Royce's incomparable 
features; surely this rationale 
muld be applied lo cars with 
motors less than I30D ce to find 
Uie "economy" Hulls. 

The review or prices showed 
Unit Todd Motors had just 
released a five-door Mitsubishi 
Mirage GLX in top spot. 
Arrangements were made fur 
n test car tu lie supplied, bill at 
die last minute the ear was iml 
available. Tudds arranged a 
••cheaper" Ihree-dimr version, 
similar In Ihe new five-dunr in 
design <itxl eonslruclinii. 

At $5247, the (ive-duor 
Mirage is $IH2 dearer than the j 
Ford Escort 1.3 GL manual 1 
mid $592 above its direct 
competitor, Mazda 323 five 
flfwr. 

Mirage was launclicd in New 
Zealand in February and 
joined three other locally 
assembled hatchbacks. 

The biggest selling hatch¬ 
back is the Honda Civic. Well 
behind is GM’s slow-moving 
Chevette. 

Twelve different makes are 
represented in the up to 1300 cc 
category with different models 
exceeding 40. Four of the cars 
are also offered with 1600 
engines, which places them 
into the higher sales tax 
brackeL. 

First impression that the 
Mirage was nothing ex¬ 
ceptional. Hie interior of the 
test car was lavished with off- 
while vinyl and the seats 
sported a black and white 
riiecked nylon insert. 

The bottom half of the dash 
area was presented in white 
plastic. Distinctive, unusual 
and a little bit overdone. 

The seats were comfortable, 
aipporting alt the right areas. 
There was plenty of ad¬ 
justment available, giving 
acres of room In the front for 
long-legged drivers if 
necessary. 

Driving position is very 
good, aided by excellent 
visibility from the Mirage’s 
glass-house. The only Im¬ 
pediment to the driver’s sight 


SHELVING! 



BEHIND-THE-WHEEL 


was the number of stickers on 
the right side of the front 
screen; a warrant of fitness, 
earless day and servicing 
sticker. 

Instruments on the Mirage 
are good but not com¬ 
prehensive. Missing is a 
tachometer. WhaL is there is 
well laid out and informative. 

In Ihc centre of the dash is a 
digital clock Illuminated when 
the ignition is on or when n 
button is depressed. This is a 
gnixl feature, although fur liic 
driver the figures art: a little* 

huuII. 

Wiper and head light swit¬ 
ches are positioned on Uie (op 
extremes of the instrument 
binnacle rntiicr than on 
normal steering column 
stalks. They are easy to 



Market Structure 

Up to ISOOcc 
1301 to 1600 cc 
1601 to 2000 cc 
Over 2000 cc 


Year to date 

(per centage) 
40,0 
16.6 

. 81.9 ' . ; 
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operate and are superior to 
stalks; a quick glance tells the 
driver what functions have 
been selected. 

A strip of warning lights 
across the bottom of the in¬ 
struments informs the driver 
of all ihe usual things and 
includes a door ajar light. 

Tiie well laid out healer- 
ventilation control, a la 
Sigma, cope well with the task 
asked of them, although the 
iec of high speed position of 
the fan is often required. 

Handling of Mirage, with its 
front-wheel drive layout, is 
predictable and pleasant. The 
ride Is stable, firm and overall 
n treat fur oiitliusinsls. 

The brakes do their job 
properly and efficiently. 

Tiie passenger cabin is well 
insulated from road noise and 
aigine roar is subdued. Wind 
resistance is almost non¬ 
existent, thanks to the clean 
und smooth body design. 

All this adds up In a car Hint 
is ciunfurlnhlc and up tu date, 
but nothing significantly 
different from any of its 
aniipelilnrs. So how docs it 
justify its high price lag'' 

The answer lies in its engine 
Hnd gearbox. The 1244 cc 
inutur mounted transversely to 
drive the front wheels is 
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Mill AGE... “distinctive, unusual 
flexible, efficient and has 
heaps uf power. 

Combine this will) n gnurbox 
designed tu maximise tlie.se 
features and you geL 
"supersliift". That's whut 
MitHihishi call il — ami it is 
something every modern cur 
{juuilil liave. 


and a little bit overdone. 

The most direct equivalent 
to the supersliift would be for 
the Minlge to have overdrive 
in all gears. 

A second lever, to the right 
if the slick gear slick, gives 
Uie driver ii choice of gear 
ratios to suiL almost uny 
conditions. Push the selector 
forward and you gel power, 
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air freight experts 



When you're busy meeting deadlines^ 
controlling inventory, hounding Suppliers; ■ 
maintaining client service and developing' 

; new markets, it's reassuring to know that % 
there is an airfreight conripanyyvh^h 

treats yoOr business as seriously as you‘do. 

" Pick up the telephone, % - /sAn., 1 : -■;■•■■■ v?. ? ■:> 

and; Emery picks ;up the y^spopsibi.Hty.’'; 


pull it back and you get 
economy. 

It is possible to use the two 
levers to achieve eight forward 
gears, although taking the 
feature to that extent is really 
of novelty value only. 

The power position is 
designed lo be used for urban 
areas and economy (or country 
and highway roads. 

With the power mode 
selected, performance is brisk 
and will gel you from A to B 
quickly and safely. In economy 
the car is sluggish when 
required lo gel the car into 
forward motion although litis 
would not be noticed by the 
more sedate driver. 

The greatest feature of the 
supersNift is the ability to 
change the gear ratios to suit 
the type of road, and therefore 
efficient driving. 

Normal economy of 40 miles 
per gallon can be expected and 
50 miles per gallon attainable 
m highway cruising. 

'Jliesesnrt of results put it in 
Uie same class as the Mini, 
which has been around for 20 
years. 

It is the engine and trans¬ 
mission that makes the 
Mirage stand above the 
competition, although il 
doesn't qualify it for tin* Uolls- 
Itoyco title. 
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Reserve Bank produces crucial policy points 


Analysing annual accounts 


by Peter V O'Brien 
THE Reserve Bank has a 
disconcerting habit of 
publishing annual reports 
which either recommend 
action which governments 
have failed to take, or which 
they take in budgets after the 
end of the Bank’s March 31 
year. 

The report Eor the year to 
March 31, 1979 is an example. 
It was presented to Parliament 
after the Budget, so some of 
the bank’s recommendations 
on the economy have been 
dealt with. Others remain 
outstanding. 

The bank has become more 
outspoken in its comments on 
the economy in recent years. A 
comparison of the latest 
document with that of 1970 
shows specific views and 


recommendations in the 
former, while the latter talked 
in general terms about 
economic developments and 
monetary trends. 

Greater complexity in our 
afFairs, the severe downturn 
experienced since 1974, and 
improved economic analysis 
over the period may explain 
the difference between the 
reports, but it Is still 
noticeable. 

This year the bank produced 
nine policy points which it says 
are "of crucial importance to 
New Zealand's medium-term 
future”. 

The first is the relationship 
between increases in incomes 
and increases In productivity. 

The bank wants the 
Government to initiate con¬ 
sultative arrangements “to 


endeavour to achieve 
agreement on the optimum 
level of wage and price in¬ 
creases for the next year and 
an appreciation of the effects 
on employment and production 
which follow from actions 
which lead to costs and prices 
higher than (he agreed levels." 

In view of recent events in 
(he wage fixing field, including 
current industrial disputes, 
those “consultative 
arrangements" may be some 
time in coming, apart from the 
regular formal and informal 
talks which take place between 
the administration and the 
FoL. 

The bank also wants a 
re view of whether It is 
necessary to retain “such a 
wide range of costly official 
licensing and regulatory 


arrangements as wc have nt 
present". 

The bank's report said that 
the recent example of freeing 
up detailed controls over the 
financial system should give 
the government confidence 
that similar moves In other 
sectors could be beneficial to 
the economy as a whole. Apart 
from "minimising the costs of 
making productive in¬ 
vestment," this would also 
remove the "administrative 
and legislative complexities 
too often faced by those ex¬ 
panding or initiating 
productive undertakings". 

The Government response to 
that suggestion was the “in¬ 
vestment unit” designed to 
guide overseas companies 
through the New Zealand 
regulatory, departmental and 


10 Questions you 
should ask about 
Office Insurance 


Are the contents of my office covered against accidental damage as well as all the 
usual hazards such as fire, storm, burglary, etc? 

Do you have just one policy specially designed for offices which will cover not only 
my office contents (including money) but also the risk of business interruption and 
public liability? 

Will claims for furniture, furnishings, office machines, etc be settled on a "replace- 
ment-as-new’’ basis? 

If a serious fire (or similar catastrophe) prevents me from carrying on business, will 
the policy cover my expenses of setting up elsewhere? Will I also be compensated 
for any loss of profits? 

The replacement of lost or damaged documents Is expensive; does the policy cover 
the cost of rewriting such records? 

Occasionally, I need to take home the office dictaphone or calculator; am I still 
covered outside the office? 

If my staff’s clothing or personal effects are lost, stolen or damaged 
can i claim? 

If my office premises are damaged by thieves, does the policy cover the cost of 
repairs? Can 1 also claim for broken glass? 

I have o brand new desk-top computer worth $10,000. Can this be included 
along with all the other contents? And what about the value of the stored 
information; can that be included too? 

( Does the policy automatically provide cover up to $250,000 when I am legally liable 
for damages? Does this cover still apply in connection with such things as visits I 
make overseas, social club activities, refreshments supplied to visitors, etc? 


sho^M to -110 questions 

n, irnh^t a «ia« 8 ! il 0 »S ea ii il 9 011two olher companies - any two you like. Then call us (the 
compare wtiaTyou get ' ^ three,ol us these 10 questions. Ask the price! And 

Then ask yourself one final question. Who’s offering me the best total value? 

you won't n'ave'to make SJSW* W9 '" fliV8 * ou 1 " ~ phoning us till last, 

SUN ALLIANCE 

INSURANCE limited 

For over-100 years providing protection for New Zealanders 
F * T r “? Cw4,tons ° — V'*'** P* <***» WCV. a cop* ol'vvmeh is available on request 
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local nuthurity maze. Last 
wwk we saw an example of the 
extraordinary way in which 
New Zealand goes about 
regulating people. 

Formal application had to be 
made for permission to run 
cinemas over the Christmas 
school holiday period to show 
locally mudu films because the 
normal outlcLs have advance 
commitments to (heir over¬ 
seas suppliers. 

Why does anyone need to 
make a formal application to 
some statutory body to show a 
film? Local authorities have 
the power to ensure ap¬ 
propriate fire, health, and 
other standards, and the film 
censor can defend the public 
morality. 

Running n cinema is u 
business venture, which 
operates at a profit or n loss 
depending on the owner's 
business ability and the 
public's response. 

We hold formal hearings to 
decide who, and how many 
people, shall sell petrol, carry 
goods by road, operate a 
freezing works, sell liquor, and 
own taxis. Anyone eon open n 
shop, sell cignretles (as 
dangerous ns liquor?», drive a 
car, work as u doctor, dentist 
a- lawyer, and nui numerous 
other businesses provided they 
ineel the formal qualifications 
In (he case of professions, and 
again carry out the fire, health 
and general standard (in¬ 
cluding competence In drive n 
cur) applicable to u particular 
activity. 

There are no formal 
authorities holding hearings 
and wasting money in regard 
to those activities. Rut the 
government does uolliiug, and 
several licences carry n 
money value ns a result. 

'Hie Reserve Rank wauls n 
review of imimrt licensing and 


tariff system. Some m n* 
is being made on that pnL 
following budget staled 
the fiscal deficit la the ba’ 
of the next two policy 
which also cover "lira 
restraint" in growth in bom 
and credit. The bank Is btfel 
listened to. on the buy 
recent policy changes. 

We then come to "#n 
relaxation of theappilcaltad 
overseas investment ctM 
and a more public]-, 
enlightened attitude to 
Investment could helppnnta 
inflows of capital a! 
technology, stimulate t; { 
ployment and provide btb; 
access to export marked 

The Government hi ‘ 
published "new" crltau 
which wc examined in XBBs 
August 8, find found them tote 
a recycled version of genii 
industrial developoci 
criteria set out In 1963. 

The bank's ninth policy pi! 
relates to the exchange rale 

The new exchange nit 
system shows progress, id 
additional developments us 
be expected In future. 

'Hie bank sums up Its vle^i 
with a warning: 

"Without a series of ehinges 
along these lines It is liWf 
(hat New Zealand will ilmpb 
continue to face mud to 
same set of problems as a 
faces today, rmiln 

disconcertingly wirtUf to 
three we faced several yew 

*Tlio report has a sectiwoo 
monetary policy. Oneseotentf 

is relevant to future activay c 

government loans and im 
measures. „, 

"Present conditions call w 
firm monetary restraint ^ 
this will involve a eg*** 
of light credit polk *f \ 
heavy pmgra^c ^ 
Government securities w 
nnn-bonk privatesecW- 
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by Peter V O’Brien 

THE annual report of the Bank 
of New Zealand is a difficult 
document to analyse, because 
the organisation is a strange 
creature. 

The largest financial entity 
In the country has one 
shareholder — the Crown — 
and reports to "the Right 
Honourable the Minister of 
Finance", a gentleman who 
can affect the bank's trading in 
several ways. 

The bank competes with 
privately owned trading 
banks, but is liable for taxes 
levied by the same minister of 
finance in the name of the 
Crown, and pays a dividend to 
the Crown. 

In the year to March 31,1B79 
the Crown took $14,461,000 in 
income tax from the bank, and 
received a dividend of 
$6,105,000 from the remaining 
tax paid profit. 

The bank operates In line 
with normal commercial 
principles, but It differs from a 
company, because Its 
shareholder gets two slices of 


disposable cake, and owns the 
portion of the cake which is put 
back in the cupboard (transfer 
to reserves). 

A further distortion of the 
real world occurs In the bank’s 
solemn comments on 
profitability. “The much 
improved result this year Is 
particularly gratifying to 
board and management, in 
that the bank has progressed 
much closer to what is con¬ 
sidered an acceptable return 
on shareholders funds.” 

The "much improved 
result" was net profit of 
$12,003,000 (consolidated 
accounts) from trading in¬ 
come of $114,205,000, and a 
return of 11.13 per cent on 
shareholders funds, compared 
with 7.43 per cent in 1978. 

While it can be accepted that 
the representative of the 
shareholder (“the Right 
Honourable the Minister of 
Finance") is aware of the 
bnnk's structure and financial 
operations, the rest of us also 
have an interest in its ac¬ 
tivities. The annual report hns 


some deficiencies in that 
context, at least one of which 
shows an extraordinary 
disregard for the affairs of 
other State bodies. 

Referring to the introduction 
of its Visa card, the bank says: 
"Although Visa International 
is the world's largest and most 
successfully established 
financial card organisation, 
some initial opposition to its 
introduction to New Zealand 
has been experienced. 
However, this has followed a 
very similar pattern to 
overseas experience on the 
introduction of a plastic card 
service. It is expected however 
that as the use of cards 
becomes more widespread and 
the benefits better known to 
cardholders, as in overseas 
countries, the card will 
become an accepted feature of 
the payments system. 

"Bank of New Zealand will 
continue to further develop Its 
Visa-Nationwide card service 
to provide its customers with a 
variety of benefits nnd service 
best suited to their particular 
needs mid requirements." 


Apart from "initial op¬ 
position", there is no mention 
there of the foci that a decision 
of the Commerce Commission 
is still awaited on the use of 
bank cards. 

The use of the expression 
“will continue to further 
develop" (their split Infinitive, 
not ours) is close to deciding 
the issue before the com¬ 
mission. Irrespective of the 
final commission decision (an 
unfavourable one will 
probably be appealed im¬ 
mediately by the bank's legal 
guns), is It appropriate for the 
State owned trading bank to 
make such comments, with no 
reference to the hearing? 

The bank's accounts could 
do with further explanation. 
The consolidated profit and 
loss account shows that 
trading income, after 
allowance for bBd and doubtful 
debts, was $114,205,000. That 
disclosure follows the general 
pattern now recommended for 
trading companies. 

An organisation with con¬ 
solidated assets worth $2.85 


Renewed interest in Feltex 


by Peter V O'Brien 
THE market has renewed its 
interest in Feltex New 
Zealand's shares as the time 
for the preliminary report 
(usually in September) comes 
closer. 

Sizable parcels changed 
hands in recent weeks, and the 
share price moved to $1.14 last 
week, the high for the year. 

Since the low was 96 cents 
for the 50 cents units, the price 
increase this vear has been 
unspectacular, but at the end 
of June the shares sold at SI, so 
there was a 14 per cent in¬ 


crease In two months. 

The Smith and Brown Maple 
Furnishing subsidiary. 60 per 
cent owned, reported a 30 per 
cent profit lift on August 27, 
and that result probably in¬ 
fluenced buyers of Feltex 
stock. 

Smith and Brown Maple 
earned $2,487,000, compared 
with $1,904,000 (excluding 
capital profits in both cases). 
The subsidiary is now above 
the earning rate of 1977. 

The inclusion of SBM profits 
in the Feltex result will give 
net profit u healthy lift. 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas about the 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 


' a P§r; 




. . one of the most important research 
papers ever .released on New Zealand _ 
agriculture/' that's how Harry Broad, editor 
of Straight Furrow describes The Future for 
New Zealand Agriculture. 

In this significant new publication, Ian 
McLean, farmer and agricultural economist, 
explains why production rather than market 
problems inhibit agricultural exports. He 
probes *he pros and cons of five alternative 
policy strategies to combat New Zealand's 
complex, persistent agricultural problems. 
McLean concludes that the weight of evidence 
supports one particular strategy .... 

The Future for New Zealand Agriculture, 
published by Fourth Estate Books on behalf, 
of the N.Z*. Planning Council. >' 

Only $4.50 at all good bookshops, or direct v 
from Fourth. Estate, Books, P O Box9344,',, 
Wellington. (See, Fourth Estate Subscription , 
Service coupop .elsewhere Irj fhIs fssup,}: 


Feltex gave notice in the 
interim report that trading 
was much better than in (he 
previous year. Earnings to 
December 31, 1078 were $4.5 
million, compared with $1.9 
million in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 
Tax was substantially higher 
in the first six months nt $1.9 
million ns ngninst $0.4 million 
in 1977-78. Tax was 2fl per cent 
of pre-tax profit, compnred 
with 17 per cent In the previous 
year 

The interim report said the 
cutnjmiiy wns directing ils 
strategy towards obtaining an 
Improved share of the static 
domestic market and actively 
seeking new markets over¬ 
seas. The report added that 
higher energy costs would tend 
to limit expansion of overseas 
markets. 

Feltex is a large exporter. 
Last year exports had a sales 
value of $20.4 million, or 10.3 
per cent of the total $198.7 
million. In the previous year 
exports were valued at $20.1 
million, being 9.3 per .cent of 
total sales worth $216.3 million. 

The improvement In the 
domestic market assisted the 
company in the first half of the 
year, and probably continued 
to June 30. 

Shareholders will be looking 
for a good result, because in 
1978 net profit was $7,382,000, a 
drop of $4,134,000 on 1977’s 
.$11,516,000. 

Last year profit was below 
that of 1976, only 14 per cent 
higher than the $8,407,000 
recorded In 1975, and $1.8 
‘'million under 1974’s $9,179,000. 

The company’s capital 
reserves, and Us policy of 
paying dividends from them, 
are a major reason for market 
attention to the shares. . 

At last week's price of $1.14, 
the shares yielded 7.2 per cent 
from a total dividend payment 
of 16.5 per cent (8,25 cents a 
share) In 1078. The payment 
was covered 2.1 times.; 1 

The interim dividend' for 
1978-70 was held at the 
previous year’s figure, but It Is, 
logical to expect a. higher 
return to shareholders this 
year! Profit may fall to reach 
the level of 1977, but-Uie first 
: half result suggests a. solid 
cover' for . ahy, dividend. io-_ 
■■ crease.' : 

Fel(ex paid hit the 1979 
. dividend frqm tax., free 
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$4,453,000 wns then subject to 
the consent of Hie Supreme 
Court. 

Another $9,143,000 in the 
revaluation reserve was 
available for distribution in 
bonus issues. (Only a realised 
cnpitnl reserve can be paid nut 
ns a dividend, but an 
unrealised reserve, such ns n 
re virtual Ion of nsscls, is 
available for Ijoiius issues, 
because it transfers funds 
Tram reserves to capital, with 
no reduction in the "cash" 
element of the shareholders 
funds' 

With a yield ol 7.2 per cent, 
an Individual on a marginal 
tax rate of 50 cents in the dollar 
(or more if you are In Hie 
higher reaches of the public 
service or manage to earn 
enough in the private sector) 
needs a pre-tax return of 14.5 
per cent from an alternative 
investment before equalling 
the effective Feltex yield. 

At 60 cents in the dollar, (he 
alternative pre-tax return has 
to be 18 per cent. 

The company's divisional 
performance was probably 
patchy in the year ended June. 

The tyre group, Reldrubber, 
will have faced the problem of 
a lower demand for tyres. Two 
factors affect tyre demand at 
present. First, is the overall 
downturn In new vehicle sales. 
Second is a combination of fuel 
costs and earless days which 
cut mileage, and Improved 
tyre quality. The laBt part of 
that combination makes tyres 
last longer, with a consequent 
longer period before 
replacement, and lower 
demand for the manufac¬ 
tures. 

The tyre maMcet Improved 
since publication of the 1978 ‘ 
. Feltex annual report, but It la 
unlikely to become a buoyant 
industry. 

Retail statistics show a 
decline In footwear sales, and 
It. will he Interesting to see 
whether Feltex was affected 
by the downturn. . i 

The furnishings group,, 

: which includes carpet, had a 
• ••poor” year Iq 1977*78,-iblit.; 
there has • been an overall, 
improvement in this.sebtidn of/ 
the economy since HW lqUer:: 

. part’ ofleft. 

." That cOUldi tthpw 'iUP- * n 
Feltek's perfoTtnance, subject 
Vo . /Ha Interim. I report's; 
Reference to the problems ■: of: 

V higher costs whi;n ,denHn& in : 
:oVehteas : mfcrkefS',‘- 
; /The' /Shares • offer; ■ a ' 
reasonable pillion for! tox- : 
irtp' distributions, assuming: 
that the dlrecfore, deqj.de to: 
Increase the payout thte year., 
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billion (and, according to one 
of many press statements 
Issued with the report, ranking 
"in the first 300 In assets out of 
46,000 hanks in the Tree 
world") could let people know 
how it obtained its income. 

Changing monetary policy, 
including a growth of more 
than $150 million in lending by 
the BNZ for housing purposes 
last year, must alter the 
bank's earning mix. 

The report says that total 
lending to the personal sector 
accounted for 20 per cent of 
total BNZ trading bank lend¬ 
ing, compared with L4 per 
cent in March, 197B. Loans to 
meal companies and farmers 
are described as “other major 
areas of lending growth during 
the year". 

The bank also has a strong 
international business * in 
financing the export trade. 

Disclosure in broad terms of 
different income sources on a 
comparative basis would 
assist understanding of the 
accounts. Provided the break¬ 
down was given In major areas 
of activity there seems llttte 
opportunity for competitors to 
gain on advantage. 

The BNZ's assets and 
liabilities of its long-term 
mortgage deportment ure 
published regularly in the 
Gazette and more information 


about trading income is 
desirable in the annual report. 

The consolidated balance 
sheet has an out¬ 
dated treatment of land and 
buildings. Land is recorded at 
Government valuation, but 
buildings are brought In “at 
original cost plus Im- 
provements less 
depreciation". The bank 
should realise that the 
preparation of accounts In 1979 
demands better information on 
values than the treatment in 
the report. 

The best understatement in 
the report falls within the 
comments on buildings. Under 
the heading “head office 
redevelopment", the bank 
says: 

“The new BNZ building 
under construction in down¬ 
town Wellington with portions 
of the steel frame now at level 
2 S, is running well behind 
schedule." 

Three of us who dwell in that 
fair city look on the rusty 
frame of the BNZ's new 
building us a Wellington 
landmark, to rival the 
Beehive. Wc look forward to 
tile day, ussumiug we still 
tread (his coil, when the Bank 
puts the completed hiiildlng on 
(he cover of the annual report, 
in place of its stars nnd gold 
discs. 
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[$ 35,000 + 
SUBSTANTIAL 
BENEFITS] 

This is one of the most challenging and exciting 
development positions in New Zealand. The successful 
applicant will be involved In the area of takeovers and 
acquisitions; restructuring of businesses and management 
of acquired companies. As such the position requires a 
combination of many skills; business judgment: company 
performance evaluation; first class negotiating ability; 
imagination, and top management capability. It is also 
desirable to have a sound knowledge of finance and the 
sharemarket. The scope of this appointment will attract the 
very bast candidates in New Zealand. The person will be a 
key member of the top management team. Our client Is a 
very successful New Zealand Public Company with an 
outstanding record of profitable growth. The Company is an 
innovative leader. The location is in the Head Office, 
Wellington City. 

REQUIREMENTS; 

• The successful applicant must be in a senior executive 
position In a progressive company. 

• A performance record to. demonstrate a high level of 
achievement and personal attainment. 

• The age rangS Is flexible,' hut preferably In the 30-45 age 
grotip. 

REWARDS: 

• A commencing salary up to $35,000 but is negotiable 
beyond this level for the right person. 

• A very substantial benefits package 1? available for this 

Important position/ ; 


APPLICATIONS: ; 

Strictly confidential.'No details will he passed on lo our 
client or approaches: made to previous or - current 
: employers Without the explicit permission ol the candidate, 
Piease.apply .In- Writing; stating age,: experience* 
qualifications, other relevant information 1 end telephone 
numbers, mentioning Position R.B.1&31 tor 


MR R.H: BORLAND ; . 

MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED 
Box il237, Mariners Street P,0, 

■ Telephone: 851-589, .Welll'ngtotl v 
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Trading banks expand credit beyond guidelin 


NATIONAL BUSINESS REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 5, 1979-51 


by Peter V O’Brien 

THE trading banks have 
moved credit expansion above 
the guidelines since the 
beginning of the financial 
year, according to figures in 
the latest issue of the Reserve 
Bank Bulletin. They are 
significantly below the sub¬ 
stantial Increase In 1978-79. 

Between March 14 and June 
13. trading banks "overdrafts 
and term loans" increased 3.1 
per cent, compared with a 
movement of 9.89 per cent In 
the preceding three months. 
The latter period contains 
seasonal factors, but the 
overall movement was well 
ahead of the government’s 
credit guidelines. 

In the latest breakdown of 
overdrafts and term loans, the 
trading banks expansion is 
above theft to 12 per cent credit 
expansion set for 1979-80. 

Part of the reason for the 
lower rate of expansion is the 
action taken on reserve asset 
ratios (that proportion of 


assets which must be held in 
reserve securities, and is 
unavailable for lending). 
Policy has been tight in this 
area in recent months, and the 
ratios for September continue 
the trend. 

Reserve assets comprise 
"demand and time balances at 
the Reserve Bank, govern¬ 
ment stock. Treasury bills and 
holdings of Reserve Banks 
notes", according to the for¬ 
mal definition. 

The September ratios are set 
at 30 per cent of demand 
deposits and 20 percent of time 
deposits. In August the figures 
were 32 per cent and 20 per 
cent, the latter figure being 
raised from IS per cent in 
February. 

Hie notification from the 
Reserve Bank to the trading 
banks last week contained no 
statement of a policy change, 
so the adjustment to ratios for 
September can be taken as a 
seasonal movement, designed 
to maintain a tight credit 


Fletcher 


MREINZ 


REAL ESTATE 


For your Office — Warehouse — Factory Needs 
Design & Build — Property Management 

Auckland 33-608 Wellington 723520 Christchurch 706-521 




COMMERCIAL SPACE 

OFFICE — WAREHOUSE — INVESTMENTS 

IF you haven'i tried — 

WEYBURNES MREINZ 

— you are not raally looking! 

RINQ WQTN 843-955, AUCK 375-502 


Malcolm & Hansard 

Advertising Limited 

GENERAL 

MANAGER 

SUBSTANTIAL SALARY PACKAGE 

Development ol our agency has been dramatic 
since It became a member of the international 
DArcy-MacManus & Maaius group In April 1978. 

The growth creates an opportunity for a senior 
accounts director to join us as General Manager 
and to be appointed a Director of the company. 

You will be: 

Experienced broadly and intensely In the 
business of advertising, without 
devaluing your awareness ol the creative 


business and new business. 

Experienced In account direction, with a 
background in packaged goods. 

A compact executive who generates, 
rather than Implements others planning. 

And, importantly, an executive who 
understands people In a people 
business. 

We offer: 

A substantial salary package. . 

Opportunity to be Involved^In 
management and broader scope as a 
Director. 

dBVS, °P r nent within the agency 
and the group. ■ ^ 

Ptease call or write in complete confidence tai- 
Managing Director 
MefcoTm & Hansard Lid 
P.O. Box 8443, , 

Welteatpy Street, . 

Auckland. 

Telephone: 33-342 

■If writing, mark application Personal and Confidential. 


i system. 

j The figures for lending in the 
Bulletin are taken at a mid- 
s point in each month, so there 

> can be weekly fluctuations. 

> Later statistics, issued weekly, 
show that average bank len- 

» ding for (he month of June was 
: $3318.2 million, rising $3,377.6 

million for July, a lift of 1.9 per 
| cent. Again there are seasonal 
elements, and "under and 
overs" applicable to those 
changes.' 

The average of "total lend¬ 
ing" each month went from 
$3161.5 million in March to 
$3318.2 million in June, which 
is 4.95 per cent, or 1.65 per cent 
a month. The banks were 
above the guideline in that 
period, and July's movement 
of 1.9 per cent increased the 
shift. 

The same can be said for the 
finance houses, whose 5.2 per 
cent expansion between March 
and June lead to an increase of 
2.5 per cent in the amounts 
they are required to hold in 
Government securities. 

Unfortunately, the latest 
breakdown of lending by in¬ 
dustry sectors goes only to 
mid-June, but there were some 
interesting alterations within 
the sectors for the three 
months period. 

The "personal" section of 
the classification shows that 
lending went from $603.2 
milijon on March 14 to $631.9 
million on June 13, an Increase 
of 4.75 percent. Housing comes 
within that section, and the 
change was 6.45 per cent in 
loans for housing purposes. 

Housing requirements ap¬ 
pear the section least subject 
to seasonal fluctuations, In the 
sense that lending rises 
steadily each month, while 
other areas of the economy 
alter depending on the need for 
money at particular limes of 
the year. 

The latter groups are best 
compared on an annual basis, 
particularly the group titled 
"Farming, forestry, hunting 
and rishing". But housing 
loans, which were 11 per cent 
of all bank lending in June, 
compared with 10.7 per cent in 
March, also reflect increasing 
private sector Involvement in 
house finance, apparently in 
line with Government policy. 

Requirements ot 
manufacturers for funds, or 
perhaps the amount made 
available to them, were 
remarkably steady os a 
proportion of total lending in 
the three months. 

They were 32.8 per cent in 


March (at $994.3 million from 
a total $3(82.3 million) and 

32.6 per cent in June ($1020.5 
million from $3128.4 million). 

The three month change was 

2.6 per cent, so, cither by 
design, necessity or the 
general state of the economy, 
lending to manufacturers was 
within the guidelines, although 


there were ups and down on n 
monthly linsis, and con¬ 
siderable movements in sub¬ 
groups uf that division, which 
includes dairy factories and 
freezing works. 

The lull or industries arc 
seasonal, which explains loans 
of SI H» million to dairy fac¬ 
tories in September, dropping 


o 132 million In Apjflu 
™"8 0 544.4 minffi* 
works 

September their tcS J 
from the banks 
million. They Deaw!i» l 
million In 7priuft 
*W2.4 million In J^T* 


Local film makers battle cinema 
chains over scheduling priorities 


NEW Zealand film makers are 
again battling the two major 
film chains in the country, 
Kerridge Odcon and 
Amalgamated Theatres. 

This time the issue is the 
screening time and run given 
to New Zealand films, com¬ 
pared with the treatment of 
overseas films. 

A group of film makers 
claim that New Zealand films, 
regardless of box office ap¬ 
peal, are pushed off the 
screens because the theatre 
chains are obliged to favour 
the products of their foreign 
controllers. 

The concerned film makers, 
Concert Promotions Lid and 
Associates, have applied for an 
independent exhibitors licence 
entitling them to show New 
Zealand-matte films only In 
one Christchurch and one 
Auckland cinema (The 
Theatre Royal and His 
Majesty's Theatre respec¬ 
tively). 

Concert Promotions Ltd and 
Associates consists of Concert 
Promotions Ltd, H J Hart and 
Associates and Endeavour 
Productions. 

John Barnett, of Endeavour, 
was the producer of the suc¬ 
cessful local film. Middle Age 
Spread: 

Objections to their ap¬ 
plication have been lodged by 
Kerridge Odcon, 
Amalgamated Theatres, 
Masters Independent Theatres 
and Jan Grafstad. 

Counsel for the applicants, 
Paul Cavanagh, put the 
case at a hearing of the Films 
Licensing Authority in 
Auckland last week. 

Said Cavanagh: "The 
authority is being asked to 
consider a situation never 
before addressed to it — the 
entitlement of the New 
Zealand film-maker to have 


his product shown to an 
audience In the market place 
who clearly had demonstrated 
a desire to see their films". 

The producer of a motion 
picture was dependent on the 
exhibitor to get his picture to 
the public, Cavanagh said. 

"Producers and distributors 
here as overseas find it good 
business to do circuit deals 
with exhibitors. This results in 
the exhibitor entering Into 
contractual obligations that 
may not be in the public in¬ 
terest particularly If it means 
that to preserve their first 
release monopoly the chains 
now seek to block an ap¬ 
plication such as this one". 

He submitted "The New 
Zealand Exhibition Industry is 
In fact dominated by 20th 
Century Fox and the Rank 
Organisation, who respec¬ 
tively control Amalgamated 
Theatres I,Id and the Kerridge 
Odeon organisalion. Though no 
overt connection exists bet¬ 
ween (lie two chains, iis is 
evident today, they often find 
common cause in protecting 
their vested interests. 

"As vertically integrated 
cinema chains, their interests 
are in fact in many ways op¬ 
posed to the promotion of a 
New Zealand motion picture 
industry. 

“Thus this case will disclose 
that ihe New Zealand cinema 
Industry Is dominated liy the 
interests of foreign producers 
who exercise a monopoly 
control of first release houses 
in this country. These cinema 
chnins have Ihe sole right to 
determine when and for how 
long if ut all a given film will 
obtain release within their 
circuit thus determining in □ 
manner unrelated to market 
forces whether or not a film 



. - ' . 

1 v .v. •«. 


artitionina Systems 



is to be a commercial am 
in this country. 

"Evidence will be gkai 
show that all the Nev ait 
films shown in this wc 
since 1977 have had th*ni 
curtailed at a time stalk 
were enjoying subslun 
business at Ihe box iffa. 
and only because thefe? 
chains had conlrie- 
commitments to shw^f 
films, thus necessitatis 
replacement of the,% 
Zealand film thes r 
exhibition", Cavanagh £ 

"... the evidence t: 
further disclose (hat &L* 
exhibition Industry : 
currently going thrwjl i 
period of economic bnoje- 
Both chains have potto 1 -' 
accounts disclosing si: 
slnntial profits. As the ij 
plication seeks the right: 
screen only New Zealandr! 
Australian films it seemsta 
to understand the dial;: 
opposition", he said. 

After n meeting in eta. 
hers, the hearing was s! 
journed to a dale yet lo b 
fixed. 


Used Cats 


IVo floublo m 4i j 

auiuanm nwrrt 111 
by tow. Flow sflSW* A I| 
lo nxt o wo o flw 

cumptehonsHc 

com/. 

7H FORD FALCON H 
AUTOMATIC, as 
condition Insldeand 

Royal blue with W 
vinyl roof and b# 
lerior; has heater, 
rear window, 
radial 

etc; only 3030*0^ 
miles). A first daa*^ 
every i* B P eet, M ( g 
private owner. OjJJ 
our 8 month & 
warranty and 

priced for a WWgJ, 

$10,800 or ^ 

and $295 mow 
74 N uk Hi 

TERCEPTOH HKjjj 
Genuine jjJJJJgJJS 
miles). Believau*«’i 
BEST for sale 

Superb! Pal*ctf 
filled with *jg. i 

ceiyabie j 

fabulous car 
true ewcudyj^Sjj 

It ean ioty 

value. 4 months 
warranty ,' J ^*8 

$24,900 0r 

.*.• ikade In accept*"* 

It Will 
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